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Art. l—THE PHILOSOPHY oe THE UPANISHADS. 
Part I. 


6 be earliest product of metaphysical speculatiog in India, as 





delineated in a former article,* is a rude system of absolute 
egoism. Put into an intelligible shape it should havea general 
interest, and it merits the attention of students of philosophy. In this 
system, as it has been shown, that from which all things proceed, 
in which all things subsist, into which they disappear, and from 
which they re-appear, in a never-ending cycle, is one reality, the 
impersonal self, brahman, diman, purusha, an idea that tran- 
scends the relation of subject and object, yet is associated from 
everlasting with an inexplicable illusion neither existent nor non- 
existent, and from that association passes in appearauce only into 
duality, into innumerable sentiencies or personal selves with their 
several objective environments. Viewed in connection with the 
totality of organisms the one spiritual reality is the anima mundi 
or God ;"in connection with each several organism it is this or that 
sentient being, ‘* The one self of all sentient beings distributed 
through all sentiencies, appears one, appears many, like the one 
moon, and the many moons reflected upon the many waters.” 
“The impersonal is true, the world is false, the personal is the im- 
ace and is nove else,” brahma satyam, jagan mithyd, jivo 
rahmaiva nadparah, The insoluble riddle for man is the mode in 
which the unrelated co-exists with the related, the infinite with the 
finite. This is the bottom of every metaphysical difficulty. This 
riddle the earliest Indian thinkers thought that they read by pro- 
nouncing the relative and the finite to be illusory, and indicative 
only of an underlaying reality, ego, self. 

The rudiments of this earliest system of Indian speculation were 
shown to exist, obscurely perhaps, and inexplicitly, in the later 
Vedichymns, in the Nasadiya-sikta and the Purusha-stkta. The 
system grew into clearer and fuller shape with the search for a 
principle of universal explanation. ‘“ What is that,” asks Saunaka 
in the Mundaka Upaiisbad, “by which when known all things 





* Ancient Indian Metaphysics, Calcutta Keview, October Ist 1876. 
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2 The Philosophy of the Upanishads. 


are known ?” It was worked out with ardour from the necessity of 
finding some escape from that series of re-embodiments, the idea of 
which the Indian Aryans appear to have taken up from the ruder 
tribes among whom they settled, and with whom they intermixed, 
The system as developed in the Upanishads or Vedantas is the 
subject of the present paper. In its exposition it will follow the 
authority of the scholiasts Sankaraicharya and Anandagiri. Ag 
said in the former article, the interpretation of the Indian 
schoolmen may at times appear a little violent, but it is likely to be 
nearer to the design of the aucient texts than any which we can 
put upon them, the order of our thoughts being determined by 
altogether irrelevant antecedents. 

In India, as elsewhere, as soon asa certain degree of social order 
had arisen, Taselinciy beliefs, products of the as-yet unreflective 
consciousness, ceased to satisfy the higher intellects. The transfor- 
mation of thought was accelerated, as it became reflective. Philoso- 
phy emerged as men began to strive by rectifying aud methodising 
the current opinions, the accredited imagery of their relations to the 
powers around them, to construct a clear and distinct conception of 
the totality of things. Philosophy is the effort to reach this concep- 
tion. In India, ag elsewhere, the effort was made by seeking some 
one or more principles of unity beyond or beneath, or some threads 
of similarity amidst, the infinite variety of nature. 

The search is for all thinkers and for all ages, as soon as unreflec- 
tive has risen into reflective thought, and the few have ceased to find 
repose in the faiths that satisfy the many. Once started, the inquiry 
proceeds notwithstanding all opposition, and notwithstanding any 
finality arrogated by this or that school. It is not the temporary 
work of the individual, but the secular work of the human race, 
Something is gained in every age, partly in truth, and partly in 
width of vision, in vigour of intellect. The idea of each generation 
gives way to the richer and more effective conception of the next. 
The social consciousness is in perpetual movement, and the Divine 
idea, the universal life manifests itself more and more fully through 
the successive generations of mankind. 

In India the search has not gone far. Here we have to con- 
template a barbarous and stationary community, a little progress 
and an arrest of progress. The few cosmological conceptions 
that grew up have indurated into sacred and traditionary systems, 
and metaphysical construction has been superseded by scholastic 
reproduction and controversy. Yet, such as they have been, these 
primitive Indian conceptions have their position in the history of 
philosophy. The purpose of this as of the former paper, is to indi- 
cate that position, to invite attention to a neglected, but not alto- 

ether unengaging portion of the philosophic field. 

Jn the Indian systems the metaphysical substructure is overlaid 
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with thick deposits of religious figments. With this superstruc- 
ture we have little concern, but it cannot be thrown out of 
account. Of the Indian may be said what has been said of the 
early Greek sages, that “their effort has been to supply to the spe- 
| ind something answering to the vague affirmations of 


culative ml 
the popular creed. Hence they have perpetually kept these 


superstitions in view, and made ita constant aim to harmonise 
their physics with the public theology,—to make their cosmogonies 
an explanation of the theogonies of the poetical faith.” Philosophy 
in its earliest stage begins with ideas which existed previous to it, 
religious ideas, or ideas relating to the mind, or to external nature, 
spontaneous products of the unreflective consciousness of pre- 
historic man, work of the “dim antenatal life of humanity.” 
These products it takes up into itself, but not with a conscious 
spirit of compromise for the thoughts of the thinker are only the 
highest expression of the intellectual tendencies of the community. 
He is the instrument of the common intelligence, 

The Upanishads are also styled Vedantas, that is, the latter por- 
tions of the Veda. The Vedanta philosophy, as systematizing the 
unsystematic teaching of the Upanishads, is styled the Aupanishadi 
Mimansa. The primary sense of the term Upanishad is, as 
Sankaracarya teaches, brahmavidyd, paramdtmajndna, the 
science of the absolute Ego, the knowledge of the impersonal self, 
The end of every Upanishad is to set out the unity of all sentien- 
cies. An Upanishad is started for the delivery of the know- 
ledge of the unity of all selves, and that knowledge is delivered 
that man may escape beyond the unreality illusorily overspread 
upon the one and only real. Incidentally it may deliver other 
teaching. ‘ Bhaskara,” says Anandagiri, “teaches that every 
Upanishad has todo solely with the knowledge of the absolute 
Ego, and that therefore they cannot be divided as dealing with a 
variety of topics, but this is untrue, as we find in the Upanishads 
precepts for meditation upon Hiranyagarbha and the like.” 
The knowledge of the unity of all sentiencies in the one tran- 
scendent self is the means of liberation, of extrication, that is, from 
the series of re-embodiments, It is only in a secondary sense 
that the word Upanishad designates a book of such and such 
extent, which may be read and recited : learnt and taught. 

Such is the nature, such the scope, of the Upanishads. The 
derivation of the name Upanishad is conformable to this character 
and aim. ‘The highest knowledge,” to cite Sankara’s preface to 
the Katha Upanishad, “is called Upanishad, as relaxing, inpair- 
ing, or destroying the illusion that is the germ of transmigra- 
tory experience, in those who yearning to escape frém further re- 
embodiment, and averse from the objects of every-day life and the 
promises of Vedic rites, approach to-the genuine gnosis, and 
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steadfastly and resolutely habituate themselves to it. And thus 
we shail read in the text that Nachiketas after surveying this 
escaped from the jaws of death. To take another derivation the 
science of the absolute Ego is styled Upanishad as leading to 
absolute existence, as conducting the aspirants to emancipation 
already characterised to be the real self. And thus the text will 
be found to declare that reaching Brahman he became unsullied 
deathless. To take another explanation, the sacrificial know. 
ledge begged by Nachiketas from Yama is a means of attain- 
ing the enjoyment of Elysian pleasure, and thus puts an 
end to the varied miseries of birth, decrepitude, and death, 
which arise again and again in body after body; and thus even 
this knowledge may be called Upanishad as relaxing the succes- 
sion of transmigratory miseries.” In many other places, as in 
the prefatory remarks on the S’vet&s’vatara, and in those on the 
Taittiriya, the term Upanishad is also derived from the root 
shad, to destroy, to conduct, or to loosen, with the prefixes upa 
and ni. Professor Max Miiller surmises that the word Upanishad 
meant originally the act of sitting down near a teacher, of sub- 
missively listening to him, whence it came to mean implicit faith, 
and at last truth or divine revelation. The late Dr. Golds- 
tiicker took the earliest sense of the word to be secret or mystery, 
literally that which sits or rests beneath, a sense recognised by the 
Indian authorities as one of the meanings of the word. 

In India the march of inquiry was directed by two impulses, 
the search for a unifying for an all-simplifying principle, an dp), 
and the yearning to escape from transmigration, from the cease- 
less series of re-embodiments and all the miseries that waited the 
soul in birth after birth, The progress was qualified by the 
necessity of absorbing the earlier order of conceptions, of finding 
a place for the ancient theological imagery. The conciliation was 
effected by declaring that the gods and their worship belonged to 
the unreal, to the transmigratory fieri or illusory spheres of 
pleasure and pain, but yet that that worship was the necessary 
preliminary to real knowledge, as the only means of purifying the 
intellect of the aspirant for the reception of the truth, Let 
these three momenta of the Indian speculative procedure be carri- 
ed in mind, and the reader will have no difficulty in understanding 
the complex texture of the Indian cosmogonies, 

The quest of a principle of unity appears in such passages as 
these. In the sixth Prapathaka of the Chhandogya Upanishad it 
is found in connection with the doctrine of the threefold composi- 
tion of all external things, trivritkarana, afterwards explained 
(though not in the Upanishads themselves) as a fivefold compo- 
sition from the five elements, the panchikarana mentioned 10 
the earlier article. The purpose is to show that one spiritual 
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reality underlies the apparent world of duality. “Svetaketu was 
the grandson of Aruna. His father Aruni said to him, Svetaketu 
enter upon thy sacred studentship. None of our family, dear son, 
is unstudied, a Brahman only by kindred. Svetaketu therefore 
spent twelve years with a spiritual guide, and returned at the age 
of twenty-four, after reading all the Vedas, high-minded, and proud 
of his proficiency. His father said to him; Svetaketu, as thou 
art high-minded, thinkest thyself proficient, and art proud, tell me 
hast thou asked for that instruction whereby the unheard becomes 
heard, the unthought thought, the unknown known? How, holy 
sir, he replied, is that instruction given? His father said: Fair 
son, a8 by one lump of clay all that is made of clay becomes 
known, being a modification of speech only, a change, a name, 
while the clay is the only reality: as, fair son, by one piece of iron 
all that is made of iron becomes known, being a modification of 
speech only, a change, a name, while the iron is the only reality : 
as, fair son, by a pair of scissors all that is made of steel becomes 
known, being a modification of speech only, a change, a name, 
while the steel-is-the. only reality: such is the method of that 
instruction. Svetaketu said: Holy sir, doubtless my spiritual 
guide knew not that, for, if he had known it, how should he not 
have told me of it ?—Do thou then, holy sir, tell me of it, Be 
it so, he replied, fair youth. Existent only, fair son, was this in 
the beginning, one only, without duality. 

A similar inquiry as to what is the one thing which being 
known all things shall be known is met with in the first chapter 
of the Mandaka Upanishad :— 

S‘aunaka the householder with reverence approached Angiras 
and asked, Holy sir, by knowing what shall all this universe be 
known? To him Angiras said: Two sciences are to be known, 
which they that know the Veda proclaim, a higher and a lower, 
Of these the lower is the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, 
the Atharvaveda, the Phonetics, Ritual, Grammar, Etymology, 
Prosody and Astronomy. ‘The higher is that by which that un- 
decaying is attained. That which none can see, none can handle, 
without kindred, without colour, which has neither eyes nor ears, 
neither hands nor feet, imperishable, infinitely diversified, every- 
where present, wholly imperceptible, that is the immutable which 
sages behold as the source of all.” 

if we know, as Anandagiri says, the dp, the emanatory 
principium of all things, we shall know all things, for all effects 
have pre-existed in and are identical with their causes. In the 
world of daily life, says Sankaracharya, all individual things, indivi- 
dual pieces of gold for example, are known to ordinary men if they 
know the unities under which they are contained, the nature of gold 
for example, The question of the text is, therefore, what is the 
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one cause, or emanatory principle, of all the diversity of the 
universe, which being known all else must be known. 

The doctrine of metempsychosis appears everywhere in the 
Upanishads, It had apparently been taken up by the Indo-Arians 
from the lower races amongst which they settled and with which 
they intermingled. It is a belief widely spread among the lower 
races, and appears to mark a particular stage of their culture. 
To quote the Chhandogya: “ These rivers flow east and west, east- 
ward and westward they come from the sea and return to the sea, 
and become the sea, and know not they are this, or that. Even 
so all these living beings proceed from the existent, and know 
not that they proceed from it.” The one transcendent soul by 
illusory limitation to innumerable illusory organisms passes into in- 
numerable individual sentiencies. Each personal soul is but the one 
impersonal soul invested with such or such a tenuous thvolucrwm, 
with which it passes from body to body till the rise in it of real 
knowledge. Into what bodies it shall pass is determined by its 
former works. ‘ Departing from its present sphere of transmigra- 
tory experience it quits 1ts present body and takes up another ac- 
cording to its works, as the caterpillar passes into a chrysalis and 
the chrysalis into a butterfly.” There are two paths to the soul as 
it quits the body, the northern course, Uttaramdrga, to those that 
know the spiritual reality, the southern, Lakshinamdrga to those 
that have fulfilled good works. “They” says the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, “that have this knowledge, and they that exercise 
faith and austerity in the forest, attain to the light from the 
light, to the day from the day to the light semilunation, from 
that to the six months of the sun’s northern journey, from 
those six months to the year, from the year to the sun, and 
thence by degrees to brahman. This is the divine journey, 
devayana. They that remain in the village practise revealed and 
traditionary works, pass into smoke, from smoke to the night, from 
night to the dark semilunation, from this to the six months of the 
sun’s southern course, from these to the sphere of the fathers, from 
thence to the expanse, from these to the moon. In the moon they 
abide till the exhaustion of their merits, and then they return by the 
selfsame path. They, therefore, the residue of whose deserts is 
good, quickly obtain a good embodiment, embodiment as a Brah- 
man, a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya. They the residue of whose deserts 
is evil, quickly enter upon an evil embodiment, embodiment as a 
dog, as a hog, or as a Chandala or degraded outcaste.” “Seven,” 
says the Mundaka, “are the tongues of fire. He that offers sacri- 
fice while these are shining, and in due season,—the sacrifices, as 
solar rays, take him thither where the one lord of the gods abides. 
The resplendent sacrifices carry the sacrificer by the solar rays, 
crying ; Come hither, come hither, greeting him with kind words, 
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and praising him, saying This is the holy Brahma-sphere won by 
thy merits. Frail are these boats, the sacrifices, in which is the 
lower rite with its eighteen elements, They that rejoice in this as 
the highest end, are infatuated, and proceed again and again to 
decrepitude and death, Residing in the midst of the illusion, 
having a wisdom of their own, thinking themselves learned, 
heavily smitten, they go about not knowing their way, like the 
blind led by the blind. Residing amidst the illusion under various 
conditions, in their childish folly they think they have done 
all that they should do. But inasmuch as these workers of 
works have no knowledge, because they are attached to 
the fruits of their works, they become miserable, falling from 
the spheres thereby attained, upon the exhaustion of their 
merits, ‘Thinking rites revealed and traditionary the highest 
they are infatuated and know of nothing higher. After enjoying 
happiness in the heights of the paradise won by their works, they 
re-enter this or a lower sphere of fruition. They that exercise 
austerity and faith in the forest, having their senses restrained, full 
of knowledge, living -upon_alms, proceed passionless, thither where 
is that immortal spirit, the undecaying soul. Surveyivg the 
spheres earned by works, a Brahman should attain to exemption 
from desire; the uncreate is not attained by works. To come 
to know this uncreate, he should approach, with fuel in his hands, 
9. spirtual guide learned in the Vedas, intent upon the impersonal 
self. To him should that theosophist, to him when he has drawn 
nigh, with quiescent mind, with senses withdrawn from the sensibles, 
procaim truly the science of the absolute, whereby he may kuow 
the undecaying, real, spirit.” 

Up and down the stream of metempsychosis the personal 
self floats like a gourd upon the waters. Its transmigratory 
experiences are the miseries of birth, decay, death, hunger, 
thirst, grief, bewilderment, janmajardmarandsdndyapipadsdsoka 
mohanvitah samsdrah. These last till the rise of gnosis, * So 
long,” says Sankara in his commentary on the Aitareya Upanishad, 
*‘as he knows not the absolute spirit, so long must he mis- 
take for himself his organism, external, characterised by fluctuat- 
ing visions ; and fancying the conditions of his illusory adjunct 
to be the conditions of his real self, passing again and again 
through spheres of experience, divine, or human, or bestial, or in- 
fernal, from the state of the highest deity to that of a clump of 
grass, he must transmigrate, under the influence of illusion, and its 
yesultant desires and actions.” It is because the soul does not 
know its real nature that it is infected with desire and aversion as 
regards the objects of its ficticious environment ; from such desire 
and aversion spring its-activities, from these its merits and de- 
merits, from these its successive re-embodiments. It is by learning 
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the unreality of these objects, that it ceases to admire and desire 
that it ceases to act, that it ceases to be tainted with merits and 
demerits, that it escapes from further transmigration. The world, 
of experience is the only result of actions, samsdaru eva karmandm 
phalam. 

In the world of experience, the sphere of the semblance aud 
the unreal, reside agents, action, ends of action, kriyakérakaphala- 
riipa eva samsdrah. In the supreme reality, the ultimate truth 
beyond the world of semblance, there is neither agent, nor act, 
nor end of action, the absolute self lies beyond all transmigratory 
conditions, sarvasamséradharmavanjitam brahma. By know- 
ledge of its real nature the personal soul re-enters into anion with 
the impersonal self, the absolute ego : for its desires falling away 
there is nothing to prolong its connection with its illusory sur- 
roundings. On the cessation of the illusion the soul remains 
within itself, and this is to reach the highest end, a vidydnivrittau 
sudtmany avasthéanam parapraptik. The means of liberation 
from metempsychosis is to know the unity of all souls in the 
one universal soul, mokohasya sddhanam brahamdtmaikatva 
jndnam. And to be liberated is to abide in its real nature as 
undifferenced spirit, kevaldtmasvaripdvasthanalakshano ° mok- 
shah, Such liberation, the abiding of the self as unditferenced 
self, is existence, not non-existence, Bhdvaripo mokshah. And 
the undifferenced self, the absolute ego, is an existence, knowledge, 
beatitude, unrelated, above all relation of subject and object, sach 
chidinandam brahma, jnatrijneyabhavatiriktam. 

So long as the personal self is implicated in illusion, so long 
must its transmigration proceed. The world, the series of trans- 
migratory experiences, is like the sacred fig-tree. 


The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renowned, 
But such as at this day to Indians known. 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade. 

High overarched, and echoing walks between. 


Its root above is the impersonal reality, its branches down- 
wards are the illusory spheres of fruition. ‘* With upward 
roots,” to quote the Katha Upanishad, “ With branches down- 
wards stands this sacred fig-tree from everlasting, That up- 
ward root is the respiendent brahman, that alone is said to be 
immortal, On that the worlds repose one and all, that, no man 
can pass beyond.” ‘ As on seéing one of its fibres,” says Sankara- 
charya, “a man may learn what is the root of the tree, so by 
observing the tree of mundane existences, we may learn the 
nature of its root, the absolute Ego, Itis to show this that the 
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sixth Valli of this Upanishad thus begins. This tree, the series 
of transmigratory existences, from the undeveloped to the station- 
ary order of objects, has its root upwards, the supreme sphere of 
Vishnu. ‘This apparent universe is a tree, inasmuch as it may 
be cut down.” ‘Tree, vriksha, is here derived from vras'ch, to cut. 
« Tt consists of divers miseries, births and deaths, decay and sorrow. 
It is at every moment other than it was before. It appears awhile 
and disappears, like a spectral illusion, a mirage, the airy fabric 
of a reverie, and becomes thus in the end, like the tree, a nonenti- 
tv, It is hollow like the stem of a plantain. It is matter of 
doubt to the understandings of many hundreds of misbelievers, 
To those that seek to know the truth its precise nature is unascer- 
tainable. Its only reality is its root the eternal spirit set out 
in the Upanishads. It springs from illusion, and the desires and 
works resultant from illusion, as from an undeveloped seed. It 
has as its germinating seed Hiranyagarbha, in whom are manifest- 
ed the two powers, the cognitive, and the active powers, of the 
absolute Ego. Its shafted trunk is the various tenuous involucra 
of all sentient creatures. It grows into luxuriant pride when 
watered from the reservoir of their desires. Its shoots and twigs 
are the sensitive organs. Its foliage is revelation, tradition, 
reasoning, science, instruction. Its blossoms are sacrifices, alms- 
giving, mortification, and many like observances. Its fruits are 
innumerable, eaten by transmigrating spirits, of various taste, 
sensations of pleasure and of pain. Its roots grow strong and 
stubborn when sprinkled with the water of the craving for those 
fruits. Its seven upper spheres, the Satyaloka or sphere of 
Brahma and the rest, are nests in which Brahma and all other 
spirits dwell like birds. It rustles loudly with a multitude of cries, 
with the laughter and weeping of creatures finding pleasure and 
pain, joy and sorrow. It is cut down by the precepts for detach- 
ment from it and for the intuition of the absolute self delivered 
in the Upanishads. Such is the world-tree. It isa holy fig-tree, 
for like a sacred fig-tree it is in constant agitation, tremulous to 
the breeze of desire and action. It has its branches downwards, 
paradises, purgatories, and other places of reward and punishment. 
It is eternal : it has proceeded from everlasting, The root of this 
tree is the resplendent, the pure supreme soul, self-luminous 
with consciousness. That root is brahman, for brahman is great 
over all, That only is immortal, of imperishable essence, because 
it is real. All else than this, mortal or perishable, is unreal, “a 
modification of speech, a change, aname.” Upon this supreme- 
ly-real absolute essence all the worlds repose, unreal like the 
imagery of a waking dream, like the waters of a mirage, showing 
themselves so long as there is no intuition of the real. On it they 
are illusorily superposed in their genesis, their continuance, their 
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retractation. Ne other, no modification, lies beyond that imper. 
sonal self, as jars and other products lie as it were beyond the clay 
and other materials out of which they were fashioned.” 

A like simile we find in the Mundaka (III. 1.1.) and the 
S'vetasvatara (IV. 6): 

“ Two birds associated, united, nestle on the same tree, Of 
these the one eats the sweet fruit of the holy fig-tree, the other 
looks on without eating. On the same tree the personal soul 
settled, sorrows helplessly, knowing not what to do, but when 
he sees the other, the adored lord, and his glory, his sorrow leaves 
him, When the seer sees the golden-coloured creator, the lord, 
the spirit, the spiritual source of all, then the sage shakes off his 
good and evil deeds, and unsullied enters into the ultimate 
identity.” 

In this simile the tree stands not for the aggregate of all bodies 
and their surroundings, but for the body of any given individual 
soul. “The two birds,’ Sankaracharya says, “‘asseciated, as always 
together, united as being manifestatious of the same principle, 
settle on the same tree, the body regarded as a tree because it 
may be cut down, the same as the indifferent sphere of the expe- 
rience of both, as two birds may settle on the same tree to eat its 
fruit. This tree “with roots upwards, branches downwards,” the 
sacred fig-tree, springing from an unapparent root, and called the 
body, is that in which all living creatures must eat the fruits of 
their actions. Settled upon this like two birds are the individual 
soul associated with such and such a tenuous involucrum in which 
illusion and its resultants, desires, works, and inpressions resides, 
and the divine spirit, that is the absolute spirit as associated with 
the totality of the cosmical illusion. Of these two birds thus 
stationed the one, the embodied spirit, associated with the tenuous 
involucrum, eats the sweet fruit of the holy fig-tree, the fruit of 
pleasure and pain accruing from past actions, sweet as consisting 
of several diverse sensations, The other, God, in his essence 
ever pure, intelligent, and free, omniscient, illusorily conditioned 
by goodness, looks on without eating, inasmuch as he is, in 
virtue of his eternally witnessing them and of eternally existing, 
the moving cause of the experience of pleasure and pain and 
of the individual soul that experiences them. He looks on 
without eating, that is, he merely sees all that passes, for his 
motive causality is a mere overlooking of others, like that of a 
king. Thus then the personal soul borne down with its heavy 
burden of illusion, and of the resultant desires, actions, results, 
desires and aversions, rolls to and fro like a gourd upon the waters 
of the ocean, identifying itself implicitly with the body, thinking 
itself the son of such a one, the grandson of another, thin or stout, 
accomplished or unaccomplished, happy or miserable; and sup- 
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it is no other than this, is born, and dies, is united 
with or parted from friends and kindred. Thus then he sorrows 
helplessly seeing that his wife or childen die, that he can do no- 
thing, that his life is useless. Anxious and troubled about many 
things, because he does not know his real nature, he passes 
through many states, as a spectre, a beast, aman. At last in 
his many embodiments his pure and good works may accumulate, 
the way may be pointed out to him by a tenderly compassionate 
spiritual guide, he may be yussessed of harmlessness, truthfulness, 
continence, abnegation, se:!-restraint, and quiescence and his soul 
may be intent upon the truth. Then when he sees in his medita- 
tion, the other, God, different from the tree, or from all illusory 
adjuncts, exempt from transmigration, beyond all hunger and 
thirst, and sorrow, and bewilderment, and decrepitude and death, 
he recognises that he is himself the soul of all this universe, alike 
in all, residing in all sentiencies, and not merely that other illusive 
spirit individuated by unreal adjuncts springing from illusion. He 
sees also that the glory, the expansive power, whereof the whole 
universe is a manifestation; is his own, he being one with God. 
When he sees this his sorrow leaves him, he escapes beyond the 
sea of all his miseries,” 

In the Taittiriya (1-10) the absolute self is described as the 
internal actuator of the tree, that is as Sankaracharya says, of the 
tree of transmigratory experiences, which has to be cut-down by 
those that aspire to liberation. 

This world of transmigratory experience is only a modification 
of the sensories, or illusory adjuncts, which, when the absolute Ego 
is apparently and uureally limited by them, constitute the sen- 
tient beings of the universe. That the world is a mere modifi- 
cation of these sensories is, Sankaracharya says, proved by the fact 
that itis resolved into them at the time of dreamless sleep, 
sarvam hy antahkaranavikaram eva jagat, manasy eva sushupte 
pralayadarsandt. As emanating from illusion it is, but it is not 
real, prapanchasya mayayaé vidyamadnatvam, na tu vastutvam. 

The new idea of the unity of sentiency, the impersonality of con- 
sciousness, took up into itself, and retained still a secondary place, 
for the earlier mythology. The third feature of Indian specula- 
tion, its spirit of compromise, the reader will mark in most of 
the citations of the present article. It is in this spirit that the 
teaching of most of the Upanishads is referred to some deity 
or mythical seer, and said to have been handed down from 
him in an unbroken succession of spiritual teachers, guru- 
parampard. From any but one of these exponents instruction 
in these mysteries is unavailing. The teacher is to be ap-. 
proached, as has been seen with fitting awe, the would-be 
disciple bringing him fuel for his sacred fires. “The universal 
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soul,” to quote S’ankaracharya’s commentary on the Kena Upa- 
nishad, “exempt from all differences, luminous with pure know- 
ledge, is to be attained through the instructions of a succession of 
spiritual guides. The absolute intuition is to be arrived at 
through the teaching of a succession of authorities, not from 
independent reasoning.” 

The spirit of compromise again manifests itself in the 
listinction taken in the Mundaka Upanishad between the 
nferior and the superior science, the apardé vidy&@ and the 
para ~vidyd, equivalent to the karmakdnda or ceremonial 
portion, and the jndnakdnda or gnostic portion, of the Vedas, 
The inferior science is to serve as an initiation to the higher, as 
purifying the intellect of the aspirant to liberation for the recep- 
tion of the truth. It is contained in the hymns and the com- 
mentaries and disquisitions, the Mantras and the Brahmanas, 
The gods and their worship belong to the unreal. Ceremonial acts 
are followed by their appropriate rewards, by a blind and fatal 
necessity. But those rewards are transitory. The good works 
that procure a sojourn in a paradise are sooner or later exhausted, 
and their residuary influences (anws'aya) necessitate the re-embodi- 
ment of the soul to which they cling. A picture to some degree 
similar to this is familiar to the reader of the tenth book of 
Plato’s Republic, and the sixth Aineid. Even the happiness of the 
paradises, or spheres of the deities, is tainted with the inequalities 
amongst the participants, and the never-absent misgiving that it 
most ere long expire. ‘There is no lasting satisfaction to be got 
anywhere in the illusory or transmigratory order of things. ‘“ They 
that rejoice in rites as the highest end,” as we have already read 
in the Mundaka Upanishad, “are infatuated, and proceed again to 
decrepitude and death, Surveying the spheres earned by works a 
Brahman should attain to exemption from desire: the uncreate is 
not attained by works.” The purification of intellect necessary 
to the aspirant may be the result of his merit in perhaps many 
embodiments. Thus Sankaracharya says, in his commentary on 
the S'vetasvatara (II. 7): “It is asa consequence of worship in 
many embodiments, and when his inner faculties have been purged 
in successive states of existence by sacrifice, almsgiving, aus- 
terities, and coercion of the breath, that the intuition of the 
supreme self beyond duality, the pleroma of beatitude, arises, It 
arises not in unpurged inner faculties” ‘ By- ascesis he destroys 
impurity”"—that is merit and demerit—“ by gnosis he enjoys 
immortality,” tapasdé kalmasham hanti, vidy& ’mritam asnute. 

“ For as a tarnished mirror is not receptive of colours and light, 
so the faculties unmatured are not receptive of the absolute 
intuition.” “The intellectual intuition,” to quote Sankaracharya’s 
introduction to the S'vetasvatara, - “‘is not spontaneous, but comes 
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only mediately through the prerequisite purity of the internal facul- 
ties.” Avagamyata eva tadapekshita’ suddhidvarena na cha 
cakshat. So again in his commentary on the Taittiriya: “The face 
of the spectator is not reflected on a dull gprface, as for example 
upon that of a water-Jar, but is mirrored upon a lustrous surface 
such as that of a sheet of water: in the same manner the intuition 
of the spiritual absolute is possible only in an unruffled state 
of the internal faculties, when the element of purity predomi- 
nates.” Andin his prolegomena to the S’vetasvatara: “ When 
men perform the rites, as an offering to God, the anima mundi, 
without any view to their results, these rites become immediately 
conducive to liberation, being a means to the purification of the 
faculties, which purification is again a means to gnosis, the 
means of extrication from further transmigration.’ And in his 
commentary on the Kena Upanishad: “All the ritual and the 
knowledge of the deities and their worship, rightly exercised by 
the aspirant exempt from desire of phcnomenal enjoyments, 
result in purification of the intellect.” 

The systematised Vedanta sets out in its theosophy, four 
precognita (anubandha} the qualified aspirant, adhikdrin ; the 
object matter, vishaya, that about which all the Upanishads are 
conversant, namely, the unity of all personal souls in the one uni- 
versal and impersonal soul, the pure or undifferenced consciousness; 
the connexion, sambandha, that is, the relation of the Upanishads 
to the unity of all souls, as evidentiary of the matter evidenced, 
the relation between the Upanishads as conveying transcéndental 
knowledge, and the knowledge that they convey; and the end, 
prayojana the cessation of illusion through knowledge of the unity 
of all souls in the universal spirit, as exhibited in the texts. “ He 
that knows self passes beyond misery,” “ He knows the absolute, 
becomes the absolute,” and many others. 

“The qualified aspirant,” then, to follow the words of the 
Vedantasira, “scorched by the fire of births and deaths and 
other transmigratory experiences, repairs with his. offering in his 
hand to a spiritual guide, learned in the Vedas, and intent upon 
the spiritual reality, and follows him, in a same manner that a 
man whose head is stricken by the sun flees toa tank. And thus 
it is that the text of the Upanishad says: To learn that let him 
approach, fuel in hand, a spiritual guide, learned in the Vedas, 
intent upon the undifferenced self. This director in the plenitude 
of his tenderness, instructs him by the method of illusory 
assertion and the unsaying of that assertion,” adhydéropadpava- 
danydyena. “ And thus the same text proceeds: To him that 
draws nigh with due reverence, with his faculties quiescent, with 
his senses restrained, the theosophist proclaims truly that science of 
he absolute, by which he shall know the undecaying, real spirit.” 
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Such is the method, then, of the Upanishads, and of the 
Vedanta philosophy, first to show how all the apparent order of 
things, all internal and external phoenomena, are illusorily over- 
spread upon the one spiritual reality, brakman; and then to 
unsay all that has been said, to show that this spiritual reality 
is in its own nature undifferenced, transcending the relation of 
subject and object, that all that has been predicated of it has 
been predicated under illusory conceptions, that the whole round of 
things which appear to overlie it, is fictitious, an illusorily generated 
illusion, “That which lies beyond the cosmical series,” says 
Sankaracharya, “is articulately described by illusory predications, 
and the unsaying of those predications :” &@dhydropdpavadabhyam 
nishprapanchah prapanchyate. 

What is to be said of this ultimate reality, that lies beyond or 
beneath the world of appearance, the unmanifested that transcends 
the manifested? What is brahman in its original conception? 
Let us look at the word, to get at the thing. “The term brah- 
man” says Anandagiri in his gloss to Sankarachaya’s commentary 
on the Taittirya, “comes from the root brih to grow, to increase, 
and is expressive of growth and greatness. ‘This is a vastness 
unlimited as to spaces time, and content, there being no evidence 
of any coarctation, and applies to a subject of unsurpassed 
magnitude.” And again: “Brahman is from brih, to grow, 
and it is matter of common experience how the body grows 
by respiration and similar functions.” This latter note has reference 
to a passage in which the vital air is identified with brahman, 
of which it is one of the manifestations. Perhaps its earliest 


signification was the expansive force of nature regxrded asa 


spiritual power, the power manifested most fully in vegetable, 
animal and human life, but everywhere present though unseen. 
It is, to use the language of Emerson, “ the great and crescive 
self rooted in absolute nature.” It underlies all phoenomenal 
existences, from the highest divinity down to the humblest grass, 
brahnddistambaparyantam. As Fichte says:—“A flower has 
sprung out of the earth, aad | infer from thence a plastic 
power in nature. Such a formative power exists for me only 
so far as this flower and others, plants generally, and animals, 
exist for me:—I can describe this power only by its effects, and 
it is to me no more that the producing cause of such effects, 
the generative principle of flowers, plants, animals, and organic 
forms in general. I have not come into being by my own power. 
It would be the highest absurdity to suppose that I was before I 
came into existence, in order to bring myself into existence, I have, 
then been called into being by another power beyond myself. 
And by what power but the universal power of nature, since I too 
am apart of nature? The time at which my existence began, 
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and the attributes by which I came into being, were determined 
by this universal power of nature ; and all the powers by which 
these inborn attributes have since manifested themselves, and will 
manifest themselves as long as I have a being, are determined 
by the same power. I cannot, indeed, explain how the power of 
nature can produce thought ; but can I better explain its opera- 
tion in the formation of a plant or in the motion of an animal ? 
There is in nature an original thinking-power, as there is an origi- 
pal formative power. This original thinking-power of the universe 
goes forth and developes itself in all possible modes of which it is 
capable, as the other original forces of nature go forth and assume 
all forms possible to them. J, like the plant, am a particular 
mode or manifestation of the formative-power ; like the animal, a 
articular mode or manifestation of the powerof motion; and _ be- 

sides these I am also a particular mode or manifestation of the think- 
ing power, and the union of these three original powers into one,— 
into one harmonious development,—is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of my species, as it is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the plant species to_be merely a mode or manifestation of the 
formative power, when I contemplate all things as one whiole, one 
nature: there is but one power.” This ultimate power is the 
brahman of Indian metaphysics, Again, Fichte says: “ Man, a 
particular mode or manifestation of all the powers of nature in 
their union, when left to himself proceeds from birth to death in 
old age. I as individual—that which I call me—my personality, 
—am not the man forming power of nature, but only one of its 
manifestations; and it is only of this manifestation that I am 
conscious as mvself, not of that power whose existence I only 
infer from the necessity of explaining my own.’ ‘This manifesta- 
tion is the jive, the personal soul, or individual sentiency, of 
the Upanishads, rising through innumerable varieties “to man’s 
imperial race, from the green myriads in the peopled grass.” 

“See matter next, with various life endued, 

Press to one centre still ; the general good. 

See dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissolving vegetate again: 

All forms that perish other forms supply,— 

By turns we catch the vital breath and die— 

Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return.” 

“Tn each individual,” proceeds Fichte ‘ nature beholds herself 
from a particular point of view.” For nature, take brahman, and 
you have the sense of the Upanishads exactly. “I call myself-—— 
{, and thee—Thou; thou callest thyself—J, and me—Thou ; I 
lie beyond thee, as then. beyond me. Of what is without me, I 
comprehend first those things which touch me most nearly: thou 
those which touch thee most nearly, from these points we each 
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proceed onwards to the next proximate; but we describe ve 
different paths, which may here and there intersect each other, 
but never run parallel. There is an infinite variety of possible 
individuals, and hence also an infinite variety of possible starting. 
points of consciousness. This consciousness of all individuals, 
taken together, constitutes the complete consciousness of the uni- 
verse ; and there is no other, for only in the individual is there 
definiteness and reality.” This consciousness of the universe jg 
jagaddiman, the anima mundi, the God, of the ancient Indian 
theosophists, the absolute Egoas manifested in infinite variety of 
“name and form,” in the apparent and fictitious world of sense, 
In the language of Renan, there must be assumed to be some 
internal spring that impels everything to life, and to a life more 
and more developed. 

The spiritual reality which unmanifested underlies all the ma- 
nifested and uureal world of experience is said in the Upanishads 
to be “the uncaused cause of all,” “thought by him that cannot 
think it,he that thinks it knows it not, unknown to them that 
know it, known to them that know it not” (Kena. II. 3.) - It is 
necessitated to negative thought, withheld from positive conception : 
cognoscendo ignoratur, et tgnorando cognoscitur. “ From it 
words turn back with the mind, not reaching it.” (Taitteriya II, 4.) 
It lies beyond the apparent things of every-day experience, 
sarvavyavahargochardtitam ; it is untouched by the internal 
and external order of things, prapanchdsprishtam eva brahma. 
All duality, all the cognition, the action, and passion of all sen- 
tient beings, is the fictitious creation of the illusion, associated un- 
really with this one reality, from everlasting, avidydparikalpitam 
dvditam. “The deity, that is, the one spiritual reality associated 
with illusion,” says Sankaracharya in his commentary on the Svetas 
vatara Upanishad. (V, 10,) “is to be viewed as the moving cause of 
all things, inasmuch as it underlies them, imparting existence and 
manifestation to all created thiogs:” sattésphirtyddipradatayua 
"dhishthanatvena prerayitaram eva vidydt. As associated with 
illusion and viewed as Deity “it is the internal ruler, as presiding 
over all created things, by giving to them existence and manifest- 
ation.” Thisis that which ‘existed in the beginning, one only, with- 
out duality.” (Chhandogya, VI. 1-2.) And without duality means, as 
Anandagiri tells us, without aught like itself without, and without 
differences within : Svajdttyasvagatubhedhakina As the cause 
of all change, it is itself unchangeable. It is exempt from 
activity, and all modes of transmigratory existence ; katritvadisaka- 
lasamséradharmraravita, It has naught before it, or after it, 
or within it, or without it: tad etad brahmadpurvam anaparam, 
anantaram avahyam. In its real essence, and when the unreal 
world is left out of view, it is, as Sankaracharya says, in his com- 
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mentary on the S'vetasvatara U panishad neither a cause, nor not 
ause, nor both cause and not cause. Itis eternally pure, intelli- 
gent, and free. Pure, says Nrisinhasarasvati in the Subodhini, as 
exempt from illusion and all other imperfections, intelligent as 
self-luminous, as excluding all that is incognitive, free as absolved 
from all illusory adjuncts. “Itis” the Kena Upanishad declares 
“other than the known, and above the unknown” on which An- 
andagiri remarks that, that which is other than the knowing sub- 
ject is either known or unknown, and thus the text by denying 
‘both the known and the unknown, in regard to the absolute, identi- 
fies it with the self or soul of the knowing subject. “The eye 
reaches it not, speech reaches it not, thought reaches it not; we 
know not, we understand not, that one should teach it; it is other 
than the known, above the unknown. Thus have we heard of those 
of the old time, who set it forth to us. That which by speech is 
not uttered, by which speech is uttered; that know thou as 
self (as brakman), not that which they think to be this. That 
which with thought one thinks not, that whereby the thought 
is thought, that know thou to be self the supreme, not that which 
they think to be this. That which with the eye one sees not, that 
whereby the eyes see, that know thou to be self, not that which 
they think to beso. That which with the ear one hears not, that 
by which the ear is heard, that know thou to be the supreme, 
not that which they think to be this. That which the breath 
breathes not, that by which the breath is breathed, that know 
thou to be the supreme, not that which they think to be supreme, 

Similarly in the Brihadaranyaka: This same imperishable 
principle is that which sees unseen, hears unheard, thinks un- 
thought, knows unknown. Other than this there is none that 
sees ; other than this there is none that hears; other than this 
there is none that thinks ; other than this there is none that knows. 
Over this imperishable principle the illusory expanse is woven, 
both woof and warp. 

Asin dreamless sleep seeing the spirit sees not this or that, 
80 seeing the spiritual reality sees not ; for there is no interrup- 
tion in the sight of that that sees, its vision is imperishable ; 
but there is nothing second to that, other than that, apart from 
that, that it should see. 

As in dreamless sleep hearing the spirit hears not this or that, 
80 hearing the spiritual reality hears not ; for there is no intermis- 
tion in the hearing of that that hears, for its audition is imperish- 
able; but there is nothing second to that, other than that, apart 
from that, that it should hear. 

As in dreamless sleep thinking the spirit thinks not, so thinking 
the spiritual reality thinks not; for there is no interruption in the 
thought of that that thinks, for its thought is imperishable ; but 
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there is nothing second to that, other than that, apart from that, 
that it should think. 

As in dreamless sleep knowing the spirit knows not, 80 knowin 
the spiritual reality knows not ; for there is no interruption to the 
knowledge of that that knows, for its knowledge is imperishable: 
but there is nothing second to that, other than that, apart from 
that, that it should know. 

Where, in waking or dreaming, there is, as it were, something 
else, there one sees something other than itself, smells something 
else, tastes something else, says. something else, hears something 
else, thinks something else, touches something else, knows some- 
thing else. 

In the Katha Upanishad the ultimate spiritual reality, the ab- 
solute Ego, is thus described as illusively underlying the world, 
but unaffected by its imperfections. 

As one fire spreading through a house becomes the counterpart 
of every form, so the one soul internal to all sentiencies is the 
counterpart of every form, and extends beyond. 

As the one atmosphere filling a house becomes the counterpart 
of every form, so the one soul within all sentiencies is the coun- 
terpart of every form, and extends beyond. 

As the sun, the eye of all the world, is unsullied by external, 
visible impurities, so the one soul within all sentiencies is unsullied 
by the misery of the world, being external to it. 

In the Atharva-siras we read : 

The sages that see that spirit, of the size of the extremity of a 
hair, in the midst of the heart, the universal deity, golden (that is 
self-luminous), most excellent, they find peace, and no others find it. 

In the Brihadaranyaka and the Mundaka, the spiritual reality 
out of which, when overspread by the comical illusion, all things 
emanate, into which they are withdrawn at the periods of universal 
collapse, is exhibited, is the following illustrations :— 

As a spider extends and retracts its threads, as plants spring up 
from the earth, as from the living man grow the hairs of the head 
and body, so from that imperishable reality arises this universe. 

In the Brihadaranyaka we read :— . 

This same spiritual reality is the lord of all beings, the king of 
all beings. Asin the axle and in the felly of a wheel all the 
spokes are fixed, so are all creatures, all living souls, superposed 
upon the spiritual reality. 

The impersonal self is “ existent, intelligence, beatitude, sachchid 
dnanda,” ‘The absolute self, says the '‘l'aittariya, is truth, know- 
ledge, infinity.” “The absolute self,’ to quote Sankaracharyas 
commentary on this passage, “is truth ; the absolute self is know- 
ledge; the absolute self is infinity, A thing is true when it does 
not exceed or fall short of the form under which it is cognised. 
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The false is that which does exceed or fall short of the form 
under which it is cognised. Hence all change or modification is 
fictitious, ‘a modification of speech, a change, a name only, 
and the clay is the only reality. ‘Thus the existent alone being 
found to be true or real”-—£ns being real and fientia fictitious, un- 
real, having a spurious being only, the mere semblance of an exis- 
tence,—‘‘ the words, the absolute self is truth exclude all changes 
or modifications from the one reality. It follows hence that the 
absolute self is the universal emanatory cause. Its causality 
js inferred from its reality, and lest it should be inferred that being 
the principiam, that of which all things were made, it must like 
the potter's clay be incognitive, it is added that the absolute self 
is knowledge. Knowledge is here an abstract, indicating cogni- 
tion not the cognitive subject, being predicated of the ultimate 
spiritual reality along with truth and infiuity, Truth and infinity 
would be incompatible with it, did it imply a subject of cognition. 
If the pure idea were susceptible of modifications, how could it be 
true and infinite? That is infinite which cannot be demarcated 
in any direction, If it were a knowing subject, it would be limited 
by its objects and its cognitions. Another Upanishad text says: 
that is the infinite where naught else is known, where one. knows 
something ulterior, that is—finite.- Being thus affirmed of the 
absolute together with truth and infinity, the word knowledge is an 
abstract term. ‘The words the absolute self is knowledge are 
intended to deny agency and other active nodes, and at the same 
time to deny that it is incognitive, like the potter’s clay in the 
familiar example of material causation. The same words might 
be taken to imply the finitude of the spiritual reality, all the 
cognitions of every-day experience being limited or finite. The 
word infinity is therefore added to exclude the idea of finitude. 
The term infinite is negative, denying the presence of limits, 
the words truth and knowledge are positive as affirming a sense of 
their own. ‘The knowledge of the absolute spirit, like the light of 
the sun, or like the heat in fire, is naught else than the absolute 
essence itself. It does not, therefore, like our experiences, need any 
conditions external to itself, being the eternal essence.” 

In this knowledge there is neither subject nor object, it is, as 
Ramatirtha says in the Padayojanika, eternal objectless cognition, 
nityam nirvishayam jndnam. When the impersonal self is said 
to be omniscient, this means that it is self-luminous, and that it 
gives light to all objects, and to all the modifications of the cognitive 
faculties of all sentient beings. Its omniscience is an illumination 
of all things sarvadvabhdsakatva. “ It is not literally, but figura. 
tively,” says Anandagiri, “ that the absolute self is said to be omnis- 
cent,” sarvajnam brahmopachuryute. “The cognitions of the 
ordinary mind in the world-of sense suppose faculties and organs, 
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but the knowledge which is the essence of the idea does not 
suppose faculties and organs, for otherwise it could not exist in the 
state of dreamless sleep, in Which the activities of all the faculties 
and organs have ceased.” 

“In regard to the infinity of the spiritual reality Sankar&charya 
proceeds: “Its infinity is threefold, it is infinite in space 
time, and content, extensively, protensively, and substantially, 
Space, as having no bounds, is extensively infinite, but space 
is not protensively or substantially infinite. And why s0? 
Because its existence is derived. But the spiritual reality is not 
like space, limited temporally, because its existence is underived, 
Whatever has a derived existence is bounded as to time, but the 
spiritual reality has an underived existence, and is therefore infinite 
as to time. So also it is infinite as to matter or content. And how 
so? Because it is indifferent from all that is. One thing is the limit of 
another thing, inasmuch as the notion of one thing has a certain ex- 
tent, as excluded from that of another thing. The limit of any given 
thing is the point where the conception of that thing terminates 
The notion, for example, of a cow withholds itself from the notion of 
a horse, and thus the nature and notion of a cow, is limited by the 
nature and notion of a horse, and therefore finite. This sort of 
limitation is seen in other things, but there is no limitation of this 


kind in the absolute Ego, and therefore the absolute Ego is unlimited, 


as to content. If it be asked how the spiritual reality is indifferent 
from, or identical with all things, it must be replied that it is 
so because it is the principiam, the dpx}, of all things, For 
brahman is the source of all that is: of space, and time, and 
ali things else. Is it urged that bruhman must be limited as to 
content, by those things ? Negatur: for all things having a deri- 
vative existence are fictitious or unreal. No derivative existence 
has any existence apart from that from which it emanates. The 
notion of existence terminates at that dpyy, as the text of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad already cited says. It isa modification 
of speech only, a name, the clay is alone the reality, and the existent 
alone is the reality. The spiritual absolute is therefore, as the 
dpxy of space, and time, and things, unlimited as to time. 
Everybody knows that space is unlimited as to extension, drahmun 
is the emanatory cause of space, and therefore soul or self is infi- 
nite as to extent. Noone knows of anything ubiquitous emanating 
from the ubiquitous, and thus the spatial infinity of soul or self is 
unconditioned. As having an underived existence is it infinite 
as to time ; all other things having no real existence, it is infinite 
as to content. Its reality is unconditioned.” 

These quotations are a fair specimen of Sankacharya’s meta- 
physics, and it is trusted, that the reader will forgive their prolixity. 
They bring to light the eterval difficulty to the thinker, the co-ex- 
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of the unrelated with the related: of the finite with the 
fnite. This is the crwa philosophorum. The Upanishads try to 
cut the knot, by teaching the uureality of the many: the finite, 
the imperfect, the relative. mesh ep 

«“ The conception of the absolute and infinite” says Dr. Mansel, 
“from whatever side we view it, appears encompassed with con- 
tradictions. ‘There is @ contradiction in supposing such an ob- 
‘oct to exist, whether alone or in conjunctioa with others ; and 
there is a contradiction in supposing it not to exist. There is a 
contradiction in conceiving it as one ; and there is a contradiction 
in conceiving it as many. There is a contradiction in conceiving 
it as personal; and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as 
impersonal. It cannot, without contradiction, be represented as 
active ; nor without equal contradiction, be represented as inactive. 
It cannot be conceived as the sum of all existence; nor yet can 
it be conceived as a part only of that sum.” The ancient Indian 
theosophists, were alive to these contradictions. They tried to 
overcome them by their “ method of unreal predication and the 
annullment of that unreal predication,” adhydropdpavadany- 
ayena, teaching first how all the outer and the inner order 
of things, in the world of semblance, through which the trans- 
migrating spirit had to pass, were illusorily overspread, adhyasta, 
adhyarop:ta, wpon tne undifferenced unity, the impersonal and 
spiritual absolute, and then how, by recognising the unreality of 
all these things, and by throwing away all differences as unreal, 
the intuition of the one undifferenced reality was to be attained, 
on the rise of which all apparent action, passion and cognition 
cease, and the soul or self recovers its reality, remains the pure, 
undifferenced self. The many, the relative, and the imperfect, is 
to be shown to be unreal, a semblance only, adequate to the 
experience of the ordinary man, inadequate to the science of the 
theosophist, the fictitious creation of an illusion that has been in 
association with the one absolute self from all eternity. All this 
seeming action, and passion, and cognition, arises from the re- 
flection of the one real self upon the uureal sensories of innumer- 
able personal, transmigrating selves, or jivas. ‘ One general soul 
fills every brain”—the Indian theosophist would say the interior 
of every heart,—‘‘ as one bright sun sheds light in every star.” 
“ There is,” says Anandagiri in his gloss on Sankaracharya’s 
commentary or the Aitareya Upanishad, “ one soul other than all 
sensories, other than the modifications of all sensories, self 
luminous in its essence, the witness of all things, present through- 
out the modifications of all sensories.” Jn Deo unum sumus et 
iterum diversa ab es, ut a sole radii. 

It is only as the light of this spirit becomes one with the light 
of the sensory and the light of the object that the object rises 
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into consciousness; apart from its light the faculties could not 
operate. In the absence of this, in such astate of things as the 
Buddhist nihilists describe, there would follow, as Ramatirtha 
teaches in the Vidvanmanoranjiui, a total blindness throughout 
the whole imagined universe, yagaddndhyam prasajyeta, In 
a like manner it is that Plotinus says that the intellectual vision 
beholds things enlightened by the fontal unity, and in the light of 
that fontal unity. 

“The same spirit is present throughout all sentiencies,” to cite 
S’ankaracharya’s Bhashya on the Svetasvatara ‘as the same ether 
is present through a plurality of water-jars, at once one really and 
unreally many, like the one sun reflected upon many sheets of 
water.” “The one sun appears to be many in many sheets of 
water, the absolute Ego appears to be many, residing throughout 
its many illusory adjuncts,” that it is throughout ‘the sensories 
(antahkarana) of all sentiencies. In the language of Plotinus, 
there is one life in all things, manifesting itself by its presence in 
bodies, shining into them and animating them, thus projecting 
pictures of itself, like a face seen in many mirrors, As Fichte 
says: In all the forms that surround me, I behold the reflection of 
my own being brceken up into countless diversified shapes as the 
morning sun, broken in a thousand dew-drops, sparkles towards 
itself. 

“ That which all sentencies are,” Sankaracharya says in his Bhas- 
hya on the Taittiriya, is the real, absolute self, transcending all trans- 
migratory conditions, and they are nothing else than that.” Brah- 
man is the “ one spirit internal to all sentiencies,” ehah sarvabhit- 
dntardtmd. It specially abides in the heart, for it is there that the 
internal faculties are lodged, and it is there reflected upon or in juxta- 
position to those faculties, and thus illuminates them. “The un- 
manifested brakman,” writes Anandagiri (on Taittiriya Upanishad 
II. I,) “ resides as a looker-on in the intellect, in the elemental ether 
within the heart.” As thus residing in the sensories of all 
sentient creatures it is the witness of the cognitions in all 
intellects, survabuddhipratyasdkshin. It is seated according 
to the physiology of the Upanishads at a point in the heart 
from which a hundred and one arteries radiate. Of these, one, 
the coronal artery, sudhamnd, is the passage which the spirit 
of the worshipper, who adds knowledge of the deities to his 
works, takes to ascend to the sphere of Brahma. “The 
spiritual reality” says Anandagiri (on Taittiriya Il. I,) “ dwells 

manifested as a witness or spectator in sensory, in the elemental 
ether which occupies the heart.” When it is said that the spiritual 
reality dwells in the sensory in the heart, we are, Sankaracharya 
tells us in his commentary on the same passage, to understand that 
the spiritual reality is to be learned from a modification of the 
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sensory, for then is no other way in which that universal soul 
omnipresent and undifferenced could have connection with any 
space. In other places he explains the special localisation of 
this supreme spiritual principle to be its juxtaposition to or 
reflection upon, the sensory. The sensory is unreal, a fictitious 
creation of the cosmical illusion, the localisation is therefore 
unreal. Like the other assertions about brahman it has to be 
said, and then tobe unsaid. Such isthe only way in which the 
teacher can expound the real self. “ A hundred and one,” 
uote the Chhandogya (VIII. 6,) “ are the arteries of the 


al Of these, one proceeds upwards through the head. 
8 of Going upwards by it the soul proceeds to immortality. The 
8 of others proceeds in all directions, to give egress to the soul.” The 
‘out immortality here spoken of is “relative immortality”, @pekshikam 
ae nityavam, a sojourn in the sphere of Brahma till the end of an 
1us, eon, tilla period of universal coilapse, abhiitasamplavam avas- 
= thanam amriiatvam uchyate. The others proceed in all directions, 
ing for its egress, that is, for its further transmigration, as S’ankara- 
ate charya says, in regard to parallel passage in the Katha Upanishad : 
of “A bundred and one are the arteries of the heart, of these one 
‘he proceeds, upwards through the head. Going upwards by it the 
rds soul proceeds to immortality, _The others proceed in all directions 
for its passage outwards. The spirit, the soul within, of the size 
US of the thumb, is ever seated within the heart of sentient beings, 
1S This a man should steadfastly extricate from his body, like the 
= pith from a reed. This he should know to be the pure, the im- 
le mortal” (Katha II. 3-16-17). In the Pras’na (III. 6) we read: 
16 “This spirit is in the heart. In the heart are these hundred and 
le one arteries. Of each of these there are a hundred branchlets, and 
1~ of each branch there are seventy-two thousand ramifications, 
d through which the vital air circulates. By one of the arteries the 
r ascending v:tal air conducts the soul by its good deeds to a sphere 
1 won by merit, by its evil deeds to an evil sphere, by good and 
l evil deeds commingled to a human embodiment.” ‘The reader 
y will note that the arteries, detected as one of the scholiasts 
; remarks in the inspection of sacrificial victims, are in the primitive 


Indian, as in the Aristotelian, physiology, regarded as air-passages, 
“The personal soul or sentiency” to cite S’'ankaracharya’s exposi- 
tion of this last passage, “that is the tenuous involucrum, the 
lingas‘arira investing the transmigrating spirit, is seated in the 
ether of the heart, in a lump of flesh shaped like a lotus.” 

The transmigrating soul, really one with the universal spirit, 
but individualised and personalised by its illusory adjuncts, is 
invested in a series of wrappers or involucra. It is explain- 
edin the Taittirilya Upanishad how these must be successively 
Stripped off,—pealed.off like the envelopments of a grain of rice, 
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as Anandagiri says,—to arrive at the fontal unity of undifferenceg 
self. The outermost of these is the gross external organism built 
up of and repaired with food, and therefore called the nutrimentj. 
tious sheath. This is the annamuyukos‘a, made up of the active 
organs and the common sensory. Below this and wrapped withip 
it lies the respitory sheath, the prdnamayakos’a made up of the five 
vital airs, and the active organs. Below this is the sensorial sheath, 
the manomayakos’‘a, composed of the active organs and the 
common sensory. Below this lies the cognitional sheath or 
wrapper, made up of the sensitive organs and the intellect. Inner. | 
most of all is the beatific wrapper or investment, made of the bliss | 
of being, dnandumayakos‘u. Beyond all these the aspirant | 
must pass to reach the ultimate spiritual reality. The tenuous 
involucrum that resides in the heart, and passes, together with the 
spirit it invests, from body to body, is made up of the cognitional, 
sensorial and respiratory wrappers. ‘To this it is that the merits 
and demerits cling that determine the embodiments of the trans- 
migrating spirit. , 

All these illusory adjuncts arise out of that inexplicable illusion 
which has been associated with the universal soul from all eternity. 
It is from the universal soul as associated with illusion that the 
world of experience, tle fictitious order of duality, emanates, 
Apart from its associate illusion, as we have already seen, the 
ultimate spiritual reality, br»ahman, cannot be spoken of either as 
a cause, or as not a cause, of things, for these are no things to which 
it could stand in this relation. Apart from its associate ?llusion too, 
the ultimate spiritual reality, is neither bound nor free, neither im- 
plicated in nor absolved from, transmigratory experiences, for there 
is no transmigratory experience to which it could stand in these rela- 
tions. Bondage and liberation are in fact relative to the fictitious 
order, the world of semblance. As Nrisimhasarasvati says in his 
Subodhini: “ Ether and all the others constituents of the world ot 
experience are fictitious, and it is no objection to this to say that 
bondage and liberation as products of illusion are unreal, if the illu- 
sion itself is unreal ; for we freely grant their unreality. And thus it 
is said in the Bhagavatapurana: “ The difference of bound and 
liberated is from the illusory primordia, not in reality: the 
primordia are illusory, and therefore I am neither bound nor 
free,” 

A self-outspread illusion accounts for the apparent plurality 
and imperfection of the world of experience. The conception of this 
illusion, neither entity nor nonentity—“ more than nothing less than 
anything”—self-outspread, fictitious, from everlasting, is no doubt 
unintelligible and contradictory. ‘The Indian theosophist accepts 
the unintelligibility and contradiction. It is none of his making, 
he says; it has made itself, projected itself from time with- 
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inning. “he world of semblance, the twofold order of 
subject and object, is the fictitious efflux of illusion, uvidyda- 
parikalpitam dvaitam. Illusion is defined as taking the unreal 
for the real, the order of fictitious experiences, for the ultimate 
reality, identification of self with the organism, the organs, the 
sensorium, the vital breath, and the like. Andimadiv atmatud- 
dibuddhir avidyd. “All coguitions,” says Sankaracharya in bis 
commentary on the Mundaka, “other than that idea which is 
the ultimate spiritual reality, are illusion only, like the cognition 
of asnake in regard toa rope.” And in his commentary on the 
Katha Upanishad: “ The undeveloped principle, illusion, known 
by such appellations as the unevolved, ether, and the like, is the 
aggregate of all powers, causes and effects, spread out like warp 
and woof upon the ultimate spiritual reality, as the power of 
erowing into a tree resides in the seed of that tree” Anil 
Anandagiri adds: “ The seed of a tree is not twofold, and contains 
no duality, on account of its power, the power of becoming a 
future tree ; and in like manner the spiritual absolute is not im- 
plicated in duality by its power of illusion.” 

It is illusion that presents the multiple in experience, Ndndtva- 
pratyupasthapika vidya. “The appearance of duality,” we read in 
Sankaracharya’s commentary on the Svetasvatara, “ both in wak- 
ing experience and in dreams is erroneous, in every case the truth is 
non-duality.” And in his commentary on the Chhaudogya (vi. 3) : 
“ All things, all names, all forms, are true only, as identified with the 
spiritual reality, which they fictitiously overlie ; all derived existences 
are in themselves unreal, “a modification of speech only, a change, 
aname.” Inthe Brihadaranyaka we read: ‘ Where there is, as it 
were, duality, there one sees another, one smells another, one 
hears another, one speaks to another, one thinks of another, one 
knows another; but where the whole universe is self, with what 
should one smell], with what should one see, with what should one 
hear, with what should one speak to, with what should one think, 
with what should one know. another? That with which he knows 
all things, that how should he know? With what should he know 
that which knows?” Vijndtéram are kena vijaniyat ? 

Unity, the unity of the absolute Ego, alone is real, plurality 
is unreal, and proceeds from unreality. If the one infinite, and 
uprelated is knowledge judna, the many, the finite, the related is 
ignorance, fictitious cognition, the semblance of knowledge, illusion, 
ajndna, avidya. Recognition of the real self leads back to 
the fontal unity ; the mistaking of not-self for self is the source 
of plurality, that from which duality arises, that of which the 
seeming world of fictitious experience is covstructed. Ignorance 
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or illusion is that--which separates, but in semblance only, the 
peisoual self irom the vue impersunal, spiritual reality. 
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as it were self from self by identifying self with its phenomena 
manifestations and illusory adjuncts, for it is under the influence 
of illusion that sentient creatures seem to themselves to be identi- 
cal with their faculties, their orgaus, or their total organisms. To 
the ordinary man, the laukika, self is his animated organism, 
The sum total of these errors, or illusion associated with the reality 
beyond, is that from which the spurious order flows in which 
“‘one sees another, hears another.” And as the whole flow of 
transmigratory experiences is a succession of pleasures, pains, and 
neutral states, the whole apparent order of things is made up of 
pleasure, pain, indifference, the three strands of the cord that 
binds the transmigrating spirit, trigundimika maya. The un- 
intelligible source of the seeming world, of the environments allot- 
ted according to their merits, by the fatality of works, to the 
innumerable transmigrating spirits, is a complexus of pleasure, 
pain, indifference, sattva, rajas, tumas. This is perhaps as dis- 
tinct a conception as we shall get of the illusion, the avidyd of 
the Upanishads, The term has many synonyms: avydkrita, 
akdsa, paramavyoman, maya, prakriti, sukti, tamas, chhaya, 
ajnadna, anrita, avyakrita. 

The ultimate spiritual reality associated with, illusorily over- 
spread by, this illusion, is God. As the totality of the illusion 
and the illusion distributed through the sensories of all sentiencies 
are one, and as the spiritual reality, the undifferenced self, which 
underlies both the aggregate and the distributed illusion is one, it 
follows that the sum total of sentiencies are God. All animated 
things from the tuft of grass to the highest deity in the pantheon 
are God. The total aggregate of illusion thus in semblance over- 
lying the undifferenced real, the impersonal self, is the causal body, 
kéranasarira, of God, It is the causal or all-originating illusion, 
kdranarapdadvidya. 

The sentiencies associated with causal illusion are all transmi- 
grating spirits in the state of dreamless sleep, in which they are 
teachnically designated prdyna. In dreamless sleep the world of 
plurality has melted away into its illusory origin, and the soul 
sinks into a state of unconscious beatitude. That it does so is 
certified by the consciousness of those waking from dreamless 
sleep, that they saw nothing, dreamed nothing, but slept at their 
ease. Anandagiri says in reference to Mandtikya Upanishad 
v. 5, “We cannot concede that in the state of dreamless sleep the 
bliss of the sleeping and undreaming spirit is the unconditioned 
beatitude of the ultimate spiritual essence, inasmuch as the 
spirit is still associated in semblance with the all originating illu- 
sion. If it reached the undifferenced bliss of the spiritual reality 
it would attain liberation from transmigratory experience, and 
we should not see it rise again, as we dou, after the dreamless sleep 
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‘s over. It must therefore be held that it attains only to a pre- 
vailing state of happiness.” “In the state of dreamless sleep 
to quote N risimhasarasvati's Subodhini, “and in a period of uni- 
yersal dissolution, the sleeping and undreaming spirit, and God, 
through modifications of Allusion, experience, beatitude. The 
state of dreamless sleep arises from the resolution of the whole 
seeming universe, perceptible, and imperceptible, into the all-origin- 
ating illusory adjunct of the ultimate spiritual reality.” The 
soul Anandagiri tells us (on Mandiikya v. 12) rises again from 
dreamless sleep, because the illusion which is the germ of the 
seeming world is still associated with it in that condition, The 
absolute Ego, then, associated with the totality of illusion, that 
{Jlusion abiding in its causal state, is God, The absolute Ego asso- 
ciated with the illusion alloted to this or that sensorium, that 
illusion remaining in its causal state, is the individual sentiency 
and the persoral soul, in its state of dreamless sleep. ‘Ihese souls 
are in the aggregate God, as the forest-trees are in the aggregate 
the forest, as the waters of a pool are on the aggregate the pool 
itself, And one and the same ultimate spiritual reality underlies 
both God and the personal souls, as the same space is occupied by 
the trees and the forest, by the waters and the pool. 

God, then, belongs to the unreal God is a figment of the cosmi- 
cal illusion. God is the earliest of the illusory manifestations of 
the impersonal self or absolute Ego. He is called Isvara as presi- 
ding over all personal souls, and meting out to them rewards and 
punishments according to their works. He is feared by the many as 
he that retracts them into his own essence at the universal collapse, 
or casts them into places of torment according to their evil deeds. 
The sage learning God’s unreality, and his own identity with God, 
ceases to fear God. He passes to fearlessness, abhayam. There 
being no God apart from that absolute knowledge which is abso- 
lute being, to be an object of fear, a state of fearlessness is com- 
petent to the philosopher. ‘‘ By the knowledge of God and myself 
I sublate duality, and there remains no cause of fear,” isvardat- 
majndnendham bddhe dvaitam, tato nadsti bhayakéranam. This 
is the teaching of Sankaracharva and Anandagiri in their exposi- 
tions of the Taittirya (II. 8, III. 6) and other passages of the 
Upanishads. The ultimate spiritual reality, out of which the divine 
and other personal souls illusorily emanate, is technically styled 
the fourth, turtyam, us distinguished from the three states of 
waking, dreaming, and dreamless sleep. 

As associated with illusion, the undifferenced self, is illusively 
exhibited in a second state, that of Hiranyagarbha if viewed 
collectively, that of dreaming sentiencies, taijasa, if viewed distri- 
butively. The illusion which unreally overspreads the real self, 
has two powers, that with which it envelopes self, hiding from the 
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soul its real nature, and that which projects the seeming world of 
duality. “That self desired, let me become many, let me pass 
into being, let me differentiate into name and form.” Thus from 
it arose the elements, ether, light, air, water, earth, as yet imper- 
ceptible. From these supersensible rudiments emanated the 
tenuous involucra of transmigrating spirits, and the perceptible 
elements. The tenuous involucra are made up, as _ has been al. 
ready seen, of the cognitional, sensorial, and respiratory, wrappers 
of the soul. The soul invested with its cognitional involucrum, 
and appearing to itself to act and suffer, is the soul which passes 
from sphere to sphere of transmigratory experience, having a 
kind of being sufficient to account for the facts of every-day ex- 
perience, the vydvahariko jzirah. Hiranyagarbha is spirit identi- 
fying itself illusively with the aggregate of the subtile elements, 
und tenuous involucra, As passing like a thread through them 
all, Hiranyagarbha is styled the thread-soul, stitrdiman. The 
individual sentiencies associated, or illusively identifying them- 
selves, with the supersensible rudiments and tenuous involucra 
distributively, are the dreaming souls, taijasa. Hiranyagarbha is 
the totality of dreaming consciousness. 

The ultimate spiritual reality, illusorily associated with illusion 
in a farther degree exhibits itself in another state, that of Vaisva- 
nara or Virat, the self of all waking sentiencies, and the waking 
soul, technically styled Visva. Vaisvanara is the spiritual reality 
illusively identifying itself with the perceptible elements, and 
the gross organisms, the visible and tangible bodies of all sentient 
things. Vaisvanara is also Prajapati, the Purusha of the Purusha- 
sakta. ‘The waking soul is the spiritual absolute as illusively identi- 
fied with this or that external organism. 

‘Thus then there are three bodies, three illusory adjuncts, of the 
transcendent spirit, (1) the causal body, the aggregate of illusion ; 
(2, the imperceptible body, the supersensible rudiments, and_ the 
tenuous involucra ; (3) the perceptible body, the sensible ele- 
ments, and the external organisms of sentient beings. The 
ultimate spiritual reality exhibits itself illusively in three states, 
trishv avasthasu, (1) as Isvara and prajna, God and the sleeping 
but undreaming spirits of all sentiencies ; (2) as Hiranyagarbha 
and taijasa, the thread-soul and the spirits of all dreaming 
sentiencies ; (3) as Vaaivanara and Visva, the spirit of all em- 
bodied life and the spirits of all waking sentiencies, Beyond these 
manifestations, unmanifested, the ultimate spiritual reality is the 
jourth, the pure and only essence. 

This doctrine of the three states of the soul is exhibited in the 
Mandikya Upanishad :— 
Om. ‘This syllable is all. Its interpretation is that which 
has been, that which is, and that which shall be. All is Om 
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and Om alone. And whatsoever overpasses trinal time is 
Om and Om alone. 

For all this is Brahman, this self is Brahman, Brahman 
is, this same Ego, has four quarters. 

The first quarter is the Ego in its waking sphere, externally 
cognitive, with seven members, with nineteen inlets of expe- 
rience, having fruition of the sensible,—the spirit of ali 
waking sentiencies. 

The second quarter is the Ego in its dreaming sphere, 
internally cognitive, with seven members, with nineteen, 
avenues of experience, having fruition of the supersensible,— 
the dreaming spirit. 

Dreamless sleep is that state in which the sleeper desires 
no desire, sees no dream, 3 

The third quarter is the Ego in its sphere of dreamless 
sleep, unified, a mass of knowledge, made up of bliss, having 
fruition of beatitude, 

This the fourth is the lord of all, this the internal ruler, 
this the source of all, this the origin, the re-absorbent, this is 
all things, . 

Neither internally nor externally cognitive, nor cognitive 
both within and without, not a mass of knowledge, neither 
conscious nor uncouscious, invisible, intangible, characterless, 
unthinkable, unspeakable, to be reached by the knowledge 
of the unity of all spirits, that in which the world ceases 
to be, unchanging biissful, above duality. Such do sages 
think the fourth to be. That is the self, that is to be 
known. 

Such is that self exhibited in that syllable. Om is exhibit- 
ed in letters. The quarters are the letters, and the letters 
are the quarters, the letter A, the letter U, the letter M. 

The first letter, the letter A is Vaisvanara, the spirit of 
waking sentiencies, in the waking world, because it is perva- 
sive, because it has a beginning. He that knows this attains 
to all desires, and becomes tle first of all men. ‘The second 
letter, the letter U, is the spirit of dreaming sentiencies, in the 
world of dreams, because this letter is more excellent, or 
because it is the intermediate letter. He that knows this 
elevates the train of his ideas, becomes passionless, there is 
none in his family that knows not Brahman. The third 
letter, the letter M, is the sleeping and undreaming spirit, 
hecause it comprehends the others, because it is the origin of all 
things. He that knows this compreliends the all of all things, 
and becomes the origin of things. 

The fourth is not-a letter, but the whole syllable Om, un- 
knowable and unspeakable, that in which the world ceases 
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to be, blissful, above duality. His soul enters with self the 
Self—his soul, who knows this, who knows this. 


Ineftable indeed is the efficacy of this mystic syllable Om, | 


the nearest image of the transcendent Ego, brahmano nedishtham 
pratikam. Though insentient it is an image of the supreme self, 
as the black ammonite, salagrdma, is a representative of Vishnu, 
It is identical with the one and all, for it includes the whole of 
speech, and names and the things named, the scholiasts tell us, 
are one and the same. Asone with all names, it is one with 
all things. Its constant iteration conducts the ‘tardy aspirant 
mandadhikdrin, to a gradual liberation from metempsychosis, 
to kramamukti. The poet of the Taittariya Upanishad thus 
hymns the mystic syllable :— 

May that Indra (Om), that is the highest thing in the Vedas, 

that is all that is, that is immortal above the immortality of 

the Vedas, may that deity strengthen me with wisdom. 

Let me, O god, become a holder of immortality. Let 
my body become competeut, my tongue mellifluous, | Let 
me hear much with my ears. Thou art the sheath of the 
spiritual reality, only obscured by wisdom. Preserve in me 
that which I have heard. That prosperity which brings, 
which enlarges, which quickly provides, clothes, and kine, 
aud meat and drink at all times,—that prosperity bring thou 
tome. Wealth woolly with herds: Svaha. Let the sacred 
students come to me: Svaha. Let the sacred students resort 
tome; Svaha. Let me become a glory among men: Svaha, 
O holy one let me enter into thee: Svaha. In thee with thy 
thousand branches let me become pure: Svaha. 

As the waters flow downwards, as the months pass away 
into the year, even so let the sacred students come to me. O 
maker, let them come on from every side: Svaha. Thou art the 
refuge. Give me thy light. Receive me into thyself.” 

“This syllable Om,” says Pippalada in the Prasna Upanishad 
(V.2,) “OSatyakama, is the higher and the lower Brahman,” that 
is, both Brahman viewed under illusory predicates as the supreme 
deity, and Brahman viewed in its own nature as unconditioned. 
“The supreme spiritual principle,” to cite Sankaracharya and 
Anandagiri’s comments on this passage, “ cannot be explicated in 
language, is exempt from all particular conditions, and therefore 
cannot be dealt with by the thinking faculty, being a transcendent 
entity ; but if the mystic syllable Om be taken, as one may take an 
image of Vishnu or the like, and devoutly identified with the abso- 
lute essence, the inner faculty of the aspirant is purified by that 
course of meditation, and upon it the undifferenced spirit of itself 
shines forth,” The mystic syllable is a bow, the soul is the arrow 
the absolute self the mark, Therewith let the aspirant carefully hit 
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‘+ and like the arrow the soul will be united to its mark. Let 
him make his body the nether firedrill, and the mystic syllable the 
upper eee? and by meditation as by friction, come to see the 
re, 

a The greatest of all the texts of the Upanishads, that on the 
comprehension of which the intuition of the spiritual absolute 
arises in the inner faculties (antahkaraya) of the aspirant to libera- 
tion, is the text, That art thou. This, the mahdvakyu, the 
great text «ar éFoxy», is taken from the sixth Prap&thaka of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad :— 

“ Rooted inthe existent are all these created things, built 
upon the real, based upon the real. It has heen already said 
how these three divine elements, heat, water, earth, in man are 
threefold. As man dies, his speech passes into his thinking 
faculty, his thinking faculty into his vital breath, his vital 
breath into heat, the heat into the supreme divinity, that which 
is transcendent. 

Animated by this is all the world. This is real. This is 
self, THAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. Hearing this, Svetaketu 
spoke again: ‘Teach me further, holy sir. Be it so, my son, he 
replied. 

As bees make honey, gathering into one mass, into unity, the 
sweet juices of divers trees; as those juices cannot distin- 
guish between themselves as the juice of this and of that tree ; 
so all these creatures unified in the one self, know not that 
they are unified in that spiritual reality. 

They in this world become severally, as it may be, tiger or 
lion, or boar, or worm, or moth, or gnat, or mosquito, ‘That 
which is transcendent,—animated by that is all the world. ‘This 
isreal. Thisis self. THAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. 

Hereupon Svetaketu spake again: Teach me further, holy 
sir. Be it so, my son, said Aruni. 

These rivers flow east and west, from west from east they 
rise from the sea and flow into the sea again. ‘They become 
the sea, the sea only. ‘There they know not that one is this, 
another that, river. So are all these creatures. Proceeding 
from the real, they know not that they proceed from the 
real. ‘They become, as it may be, tiger or lion, or boar, or 
worm, or moth, or gnat, or musquito. That which is the 
trancendent,—animated by that is all the world. ‘That is real. 
That is self. THat art THOU, Svetaketu. 

Hereupon S’vetaketu spake again: Teach me further, holy 
sir. Be it so, my son, said Aruni. 

Of this great tree if.a man strike the root, it still lives, its 
sap flows out. If a man strike it in the midst, it still lives, its 
sap flows out, ‘This tree permeated by the living soul stands 
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still imbibing, still luxuriant. If the living soul forsake one oj 
its branches, that branch dries up: if it forsake anothe, 

° . ° ’ 
that branch dries up: it forsake a third branch, tha 
branch dries up: if it forsakes the whole tree, the whole tre 
dries up. Know this, my son, said Aruni. Informed by th 
living spirit the body dies, the spirit dies not. That which js 
the transcendent,—animated bv that is all the world. ‘Tha 
is real. That is self. THAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. 

Hereupon Svetaketu spake again: ‘Teach me further, holy 
sir. Be it so, my son, said Aruni. 

Take a fruit of the holy fig-tree. Here it is, holy sir, 
said he. Break it open. It is broken open, holy sir. What 
seeest thou therein ? ‘These little seeds, holy sir. It is brokey 
opeu. What seest thou therein? Nothing, holy sir. To him 
his father spake : From this, so small that thou canst not see ir, 
from this minuteness, the great banyan-tree springs up. Be. 
lieve, fair son, that that which is the transcendent,—animated 
by that is all this world. ‘That is real. Thatis self. Tar 
ART THOU, Svetaketu. . 

_ Hereupon Svetaketu spake again: Teach me further, holy 
sir. Be it so, my son, said Aruni. | | 

Take this lump of salt. throw it into water, and come to 
me again on the morrow. Svetaketu did so. His father said 
to him: ‘Take up again the salt which thou threwest yester- 
day evening into the water. He sought for it, but found it 
not. Since itis melted away, said his father, taste it from 
the surface: howis it? It is salt, he replied. Taste it from 
the middle: how is it? It is salt. Now that thou hast tasted 
it; come to me, said Aruni. Svetaketu did so, saying, It 
remains always as itis. His father said to him: The salt 
remains in it, though thou beholdest it not That that is the 
transcendent,—animated by that is all this world. That is 
real. ‘That is Self. ‘HAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. 

Hereupon Svetaketu said again: ‘Teach me further, holy 
sir. Beit so my son, said Aruni, 

As a highwayman leaves a stranger from Kandahar, in a 
desolate waste to which he has brought him blindfolded. As 
the wayfarer knowing not what is east, what is north, what 
is south, cries aloud for guidance, blindfolded, brought into 
the waste blindfolded, and there left; as some passer-by 
unties his hands and unbinds bis eyes, and tells him. This 
is the way to Kandahar, walk on in that direction ; and as the 
traveller proceeds, asking for village after village, instructed 
and in formed, until he reaches Kandahar ; even so a man 
finding a spiritual guide learns his way, and proceeds alone it 
till he is djiberated, till he reaches his journey’s end, ‘uat 
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which is the transcendent,—animated by that is all this world. 

THAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. 

Hereupon Svetaketu spake again: Teach me further, holy 
sir. Beit so my son, said Aruni. 

His relations come round the dying: man and ask. Dost 
thou know me, dost thou know me? He recognises them 
so long as his voice lapses not into thought, his thought into 
breath, his breath into warmth, his warmth into the supreme 
divinity. Then when his speech has passed away into 
thought, his thought into breath, his breath into warmth, 
his warmth into the supreme divinity, at last he knows them 
not. That whichis the transcendent,—animated by that is 
all the world. Thatis the real. That is self. THAT ART 
THOU, Svetaketu. 

Hereupon Svetaketu spake yet once again: Teach me 
further, holy sir. Be it so, my son, said Aruni. 

As they bring a man with his hands bound, and say to 
the Raja, this man has stolen, has committed a theft, put 
him to the ordeal of the red-hot axe: as the prisoner if he 
has done the deed, if he falsify himself, if thus clothing 
himself with a lie, he lay hold of the glowing hatchet, he 
is seared, and then is put to death. But if he has not done 
the deed alleged against him, he shows himself a true man, 
and clad with the truth, lays hold of the red-hot hatchet 
and is not burnt, and is not put to death. As he is thus 
unburnt in that ordeal, so is it with the soul in the fiery 
trial of transmigration. That which is the transcendent,— 
animated by that is all this world. That is real. That is 
self. THAT ART THOU, Svetaketu. Hereupon Svetaketu 
knew the truth. He knew the truth. 

THAT ART THOU. ‘The word THAT, says Nrisimhasarasvati in his 
Subodhini, primarily denotes the sum of existence, that is, (1) the 
cosmical illusion, (2) the divine consciousness, illusorily condi- 
tioned by that illusion, and (3) the pure conciousness, the spiritual 
reality, unconditioned by that illusion. These three appear one 
through the illusory attribution of sameness of one with another, 
like a red-hot iron ball and the fire which permeates, and inter- 
penetrates it. ‘The word THAT implicates secondarily the pure, 
inconditionate, consciousness, the absolute Ego, which illusively 
underlies the consciousness of God conditioned by the cosmical 
illusion, The word THOU printarily denotes (1) the distributed 
illusion, (2) the common sensories to which it is severally allotted, 
the consciousness of transmigrating spirits, and (3) pure con- 
sclousness, the spiritual reality, unaffected by that illusion. These 
three appear to be one, being illusorily identified with one another, 
like a red-hot iron ball, and the fire which permeates and inter- 
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penetrates it. The word THOU implicates secondarily the trans. 
cendent beatitude, pure undifferenced intelligence, unassociated 
with illusion, illusively underlying or containing in itself the 
consciousness allotted to the several sensories. 

Thus the traditionary explanation of the Great ‘l'ext is this, 
Particular souls are one with the universal soul and the uni. 
versal soul or God is one with the real self, the absolute Ego, 
Self is one and all, alone existent. It is of this, but only, when jt 
is overspread with illusion, that ail individual things and persons 
are the parts: 

Not all parts like, but all alike informed 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire. 

Ego sum, et ens est, omne aliud non-ens, et non-ens non est, se 
fingit tantum. This last, this highest, of cognitions, the intuition 
of the absolute Ego, the phalitam brahma, the spiritual reality 
resultant from gnosis, is itself a modification of the sensory which 
must pass away that the absolute Ego may alone remain, the 
isolated, only real. The sage to whose inner faculties this vision is 
present, remains in his body till those merits are exhausted which 
have procured his present embodiment. Then when his body falls 
away, his soul returns to its state of pure indetermination, to abide 
in itself an undifferenced existence, undifferenced intelligence, un- 
differenced beatitude. This is the end of brahmavidyd, the con- 
summation of theosophy. k 

The theosophist thus liberated from metempsychosis, but still 
in the body, is untouched by merit and demerit, absolved from all 
works good and evil, unsoiled by sinful works, na lipyate kar- 
mand papakena, uninjured by what he has done, and by what he 
has left undone, nainam kritakrite tapatah. Good works, like evil 
works, and like the God that recompenses them, belong to the un- 
real, to the fictitious duality, the world of semblances. “Gnosis, 
once arisen,” says Sankaracharya in his prolegomena to the Sve- 
tasvatara, “requires nothing farther for the realisation of its 
result, it needs subsidia only that it may arise.” Anandagiri: 
“The theosophist, so long as he lives may do good and evil as he 
chooses, and incur no stain, such is the efficacy of gnosis.” And so 
in the Taittiriya Up. (IT. 9) we read: “Thethought afflicts not 
him, What good have I left undone, what evil done.” And in the 
Brihadaranyaka: “ Here the thief is no more a thief, the Chandala 
no more a Chandala, the Paulkasa no more a Paulkasa, the sacred 
mendicant no more a sacred mendicant: they are not followed by. 
good works, they are not followed by evil works, For at last the sage 
has passed beyond all the sorrows of his teart.”’ Immoral inferences 
from this doctrine,—the quietists of all ages have been taxed with 
immorality—are thus redargued Nrisimhasarasvati: ‘Some one 
may say, It will not follow from this that the theosophist may act 
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as he chooses. ‘That he can act as he pleases cannot be denied in the 
he resence of texts of revelation, traditionary texts and arguments such 
as the following. “ Not by matricide, not by parricide.” “ He that 
does not identify not-self with self, whose inner faculty is unsullied,— 
he though he slay these people, neither slays them, nor is slain.” 
He may offer hundreds of thousands of horse-sacrifices, he may 
it slay hundreds of thousands of Brahmans. “He that knows the 
Ls truth is sullied neither by good actions, nor by evil actions.” “If 
he sees the unity of all things he is unstained, though he offer 
hundreds of horse-sacrifices, though he slay hundreds of Brahmans,” 
“Sages through the influence of merits already fructescent—deter- 
mining that is the nature of their actions and sufferings in their 
present bodies—act in various manners.” In answer to all this we 
reply: ‘True, but as,these texts are only eulogistic of the theoso- 
shist, it is not intended that he should thus act. And thus 
it is that the great master has said: From evil doing arises 
ignorance, and from that the following of one’s own desires ; how 
can this arise in the result of good works, in which the good 
works pass away? ‘The preliminary qualifications of the aspirant, 
his humility, sincerity, kindness to all sentient creature’, remain 
upon him like ornaments, even after the rise of the intellectual 
intuition.” 

The reader will have no difficulty now in understanding the 
following excerpts from the Brihadaranyaka. They contain some 
ot the texts most frequently cited in the Vedanta, and must con- 
clude the present paper. 

Invisible is the path, outspread, primeval, reached by me, 
by me discovered ; along that path the sages travel,—they that 
know the real self,—to paradise, after this world, emancipated 

Thick darkness they enter that follow after illusion, a 
thicker darkness still they that remain satisfied with the 
knowledge of Vedic ritual. 

Joyless are those spheres, overspread with thick darkness,— 
to them go those infatuated men that have no real knowledge. 

Ifa man know himself, that he is this universal spirit, 
what can he desire, to gratify what passion, shall he go 
through the feverishness of another embodiment ? 

He whose soul is found, is gazed upon, amidst this wild 
of doubts and difficulties,—he is the maker of all things, 
the creator of the world, the world is his, for he is the world. 

Being here we know this, and if we knew it not, it would 
be a great perdition : 

They that know this become immortal, and others go 
again to misery. 

When he sees this Self aright, as God, the lord of all that 
has been, all that shall be, then he shrinks away from none. 
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That outside of which the year revolves day by day, — 


that the gods adore as the light of lights, as the never. 
ending length of life. 

That upon which the five orders of living beings, upon 
which the ether, is outspread,—that do I, immortal, know to 
be myself, the universal soul. 

They that know the breath of the breath, the eye of the 
eye, the ear of the ear, the thought of the thought, they 
have seen the fontal spirit, primeval, existing from before all 
time. , 

It is to be seen with the intellect only. In it there 


is naught that is manifold, 
From death to death he goes, that looks on this as 


manifold. 

It is to be seen in one way only, it is unthinkable, it is 
imperishable, unsullied, beyond illusion. Unborn, infinite, 
imperishable, is Self. 

Let the patient Brahman know that, and learn wisdom. 
Let him not learn many works, for that is a weariness of 
the voice. 

This indeed is the great, unborn Self. This in its cogni- 
tional form, amidst the vital airs, dwelling in the ether in 
the heart, is the ruler of all, the lord of all, the king of all, 
It becomes not greater by good works, nor lesser by evil, 
This is the lord of all, the king of the worlds, the upholder 
of the worlds. This is the bridge thatspans the spheres, 
that they fall not into confusion, This it is that Brahmans 
seek after in reciting the Vedas. 

By sacrifice, by almsgiving, by self-inflicted pains, by fast- 
ing, if he knows this, a man becomes a quietist. This it is that 
holy mendicants long for, in setting out upon their wandering 
life. Yearning after this it was that the sages of old time 
desired no offspring, saying, What have we to do with children, 
we to whom belongs this spiritual reality, in this real world ? 
They arose and forsook the desire of children, of wealth, of 
worldly existence, and set out as holy mendicants. For 
desire of children is desire of wealth, and desire of wealth 
is desire of worldly existence, and these both are the desires 
of men. 

This same Self is not this, not that ; it is impalpable, for it 
isnot handled ; undecaying, for it wastes not away ; unattached, 
for it is not implicated. 

It is not harmed by the sword, it is not slain. Things done 
and left undone reach it not. It passes beyond both the 
thought that it has done evil, and the thought that it has 
done good. That which it has done, that which it has left 
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undone, afflicts it not. Therefore it has been said in a 
sacred verse: This, the eternal greatness of the sage that 
knows brahman, becomes neither greater nor lesser by works 
ood and evil. Let him learn the nature of that greatness, 
He that knows it is not sullied by evil acts. Repressing his 
senses, quiescent, free from all desires, ready to suffer all 
things, with his thoughts fixed, he sees within himself the 
Self, the universal soul. Imperfection reaches him not. 
He passes beyond imperfection, he burns up all his imper- 
fections. He that knows brahman becomes free from im- 
erfection, free from doubt, insphered in reality. 

This same great, unborn Self, is undecaying, undying, 
imperishable, beyond all fear. The real Self is beyond all 
fear. He that knows this becomes the spiritual reality beyond 


all fear.” 
A. E. GOUGH. 
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Ant. IIL—THE FULLER CASE AND INDIAN APPELLATE 
COURTS. (Independent Section.) 


E hope that no reader who follows us to the end of this 
article, will require an apology for our uttering a final 
word on the now famous Fuller case. We hold no brief either from 
the judicial or the executive branch of the public service. But the 
cry has been raised that the independence of the Indian Judges is in 
danger. They themselves.claim exemption from all criticism except 
that of Her Majesty ; and it is on their qualifications, the character 
of their work, and the exact position which we think ought to be 
assigned to them, that we intend to make some observations. 

On the morning of the 31st of October 1875, at Agra, Mr. Fuller, 
an Eurasian,* inflicted chastisement on his syce which resulted in 
the syce’s death. Of the nature of that chastisement there were 
contradictory versions given at the trial. Three out of four men 
who saw the assault, deposed that Mr. Fuller kicked the syce in 
the stomach. The fourth eye-witness, Mr. Fuller’s coachman, was 
silent on this point. Mr. Fuller himself stated, that as he and his 
family were going to church, a syce who ought to have been pre- 
sent, was notin attendance. Mr. Fuiler sent for him, and on his 
arrival struck him on the head and face with the open hand, pull- 
ed his hair, and thus caused him to fall. The syce at once got up, 
took to his heels, fell in the adjoining compound, and died shortly 
after. The presumption that Mr. Fuller wished to have gathered 
from his defence and his subsequent statement addressed to a 
newspaper was, that the syce died from the effects of the second fall. 

Mr. Leeds, the Magistrate, accepted Mr. Fuller’s own statement 
in preference to that of the three native eye-witnesses, and gave 
six reasons for doing so. To any one accustomed to magisterial 
duties in India, only one of Mr. Leed’s reasons can be held at all 
satisfactory, namely, that there were no external marks of injury 
on the deceased. Indian Magistrates, however, who have tried 
charges of torture, know, that generally very considerable violence 
is necesssary to leave such a mark ona black skin as will not 
speedily disappear.+ In the present case six days intervened be- 





* “Mr, Fuller was not an Euro- “the reasons he gives for this view 
pean ; he was what was generally call- “are certainly open to serious Critl- 
ed an East Indian.” Sir G. Campbell “cism, yet it is quite possible he 
_in the House of Commons. “may have been right as to the 

+ “Mr. Leeds believed the accus- “ facts.” Despatch of Secretary of State. 
“ed, supported by the silence of one “Mr, Leeds seemed to have —— 
‘witness, and disbelieved the three ‘ed, what was contrary to all rules 0 
“ who testified against him. Some of “evidence, that the fact that one 
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tween the assault and the final judgment, and marks of as- 
cault might well have vanished in the interval, Be the nature 
of the assault, however, what it may, the medical evidence tended 
to show that the syce was suffering at the time of his chastise- 
ment from enlarged spleen, and that only very slight violence was 
needed to rupture that organ. The syce might then have died from 
the fall—perhaps the second one—thongh this point is not at all clear 
from the published papers—and so Mr, Leeds fined Mr. Fuller only 
Rs, 30 under section 323 of the Indian Penal Code, for causing 
simple hurt. : 

Mr, Fuller, a pleader, was defended by a pleader. Two appeals* 
lav from Mr. Leeds’ order, one to the District Judge, and another 
to the High Court of the North Western Provinces. If the case 
had been appealed, there would have been no pleader to defend the 
action of Mr. Leeds before either of the Appellate Courts. Mr. 
Leeds had been fourteen years in India when he decided the case, 
At that time of an officer’s service, if not long before, he has had, 
or we are much mistaken, practical experience of the temper of 
Appellate Courts. He knows their views on certain classes of 
crime. He knows the illegalities they will tolerate. He knows 
to a nicety how they will interpret the words of codes to agree with 
their own conceptions of justice. He has heard judges indulge in 
strong language. He has had sharp lessons in the system by 
which a magistrate’s record is ignored anda pleader’s statement 
taken for gospel. And years of weary drudgery have taught him 
that, however creditable it would be to his independence to act 
according to his own judgment, such a course would, at least, be 
useless, so long as that judgment was subordinated to the judg- 
ment of others, and, what is worse, so long as its independent 
exercise might involve him in unpleasant altercations with supe- 
rior authority. 

A letter, very instructive on this point, was addressed in the end 
of 1876 by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces to the 
Secretary to the Government of India. The object of the letter 
really was to show, that the Judicial Commissioner of Nagpur 
erred in his interpretation of the law, and that the subordinate 


“witness: out of four did not. see ‘“‘reasoning of Mr. Leeds was open 
2 what other three independent wit- “to considerable objection.” The 
‘nesses had deposed to, necessarily Solicisor General in the House of 
“derogated from the evidence. Commons, June 29. 

. * > 8 * * * The Criminal Procedure Code 
“Then again Mr.* Leeds said there ‘sec. 7%, says the appeal may lie to 
were no external marks of violence the Court of Session or the High 
“on the deceased. Now, akick on Court. When the Court of Session 
: the soft part of the stomach would does not accent an appeal, the High 
"most likely leave no marks of exter- Court will generally do so if it can— 
‘nal violence, and therefore. the on a point of law, of course. 
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courts took their cue from him and erred accordingly. Some of 
the results brought to the notice of the Chief Commissioner were _ 
that, in one case, men who had beaten a suspected witch to death : 
in a second case, men who had tied a thief’s arms tightly behind hig 
back, and then dropped hot oil on them till he died; in a thirg 
case, a police constable who had tortured a man to death in the 
process of extracting information from him ; and in a fourth case, 
a man who had killed his mother, were all tried for the offence of 
causing death by rash or accidental acts ; and none of the accused 
received a more severe punishment than two years’ rigorous im. 
prisonment. This penalty for such grave offences was, of course, 
a mockery of all justice; but it was inflicted with the full and 
formal approval of the highest judicial tribunal of the* province, 
We presume, then, that magistrates and Sesssions Judges who 
adjudged more adequate punishments for these grave offences, 
would only have received snubs or insults for their zeal. They, 
with a due amount of official wisdom, repressed their indignation 
at the outrages perpetrated, and sentenced murderers to two 
years’ imprisonment apiece. . 

We know nothing personally of Mr. Leeds or of the High Court 
of the North Western Provinces ; but we believe if the High Court 
had held views very different from the Judicial Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces, or it Mr. Leeds had felt confident that he 
would be supported, he would have dealt more satisfactorily with 
Mr. Fuller’s case. That he would not have been supported ap- 
pears clearly enough from the subsequent correspondence with 
the High Court. That tribunal declared that the sentence, 
though perhaps lighter than the Court would have been 
disposed to inflict, did not appear specially open to objec- 
tion. Indeed the Court admitted in the. conclusion of its re- 
joinder that Mr. Leed’s “action could rot but have been 
“influenced by the views of the law entertained by the Court to 
“which he was subordinate.” The Chief Justice in a minute 
which we shall afterward further notice, hinted that if Mr. Fuller 
had been committed to the Sessions Court or the High Court, 
the fine might probably have been less than Rs. 30, as the syce 
lad violated his duty, and disobeyed his master’s orders. The 
Chief Justice further stated as the result of his experience, that 
there was no particular tendency on the part of magistrates to 
adopt a lenient view of cases on trial before them, whether the 
accused were Europeans or natives, but quite the reverse. And 
the judges collectively and unanimously bestowed the tribute 
of a pleasing encomium on Mr. Leeds, presumably because he 
‘invariably paid attention to their wishes and crotchets. 

Still, notwithstanding all this, we maintain the opinion, that 
Mr. Leeds, even at the risk of censure from the Appellate Court 
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the representation of Mr. Fuller’s pleader, should have 
heavier fine on the accused. Mr. Fuller's illegal act led 
o the death of the syce ; and, though it is not at present the 
law to take the fatal issue into consideration, we believe it to be 
wccording to the dictates of common sense. A fine of Rs, 150 
yr Rs. 200 paid, as Mr. Leeds ordered the fine imposed to be 
aid,* to the widow and family of the deceased, would probably 
rave met all the circumstances of the case. _ For = this sum a 
slave can be purchased in a native state ; for this sum an ordinary 
acriculturist or money-lender who has lost caste and the advan- 
taves of life itself, can be restored to religious and social commu- 
nion ; and for this sum the zemindar of Upper India can purchase a 
woman to love as a wife, to chastise as a slave, and to imprison 
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ho as a criminal in a zenana. Our verdict then is this, tbat the 
es, High Court was primarily, and Mr, Leeds but secondarily responsi- 
°Y) ble for the mild punishment inflicted ; and that it was the High 
on Court that should have received the main portion of the censure 
" of the Government of India. 

Two pleas, however, might be urged on behalf of courts which 
rt have to deal with such offences as Mr. Fuller’s. In the first place, 
rt “strictly speaking it may be said-that such actions are not 
of “punishable under the Penal Code, as no section of it exactly 
1 applies to them.-” We will, at the risk of being considered 
h technical, briefly consider this plea. 

4 The Indian Penal Code, after elaborately explaining when 
h culpable homicide is or is not murder, lays down the punishment 
, in the latter case: —* Whoever ->mmits culpable homicide, not 
a “amounting to murder, shall be punished with transportation for 
. “life, or imprisonment of either description for a term which 
. “may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine, if the 
1 “act by which the death is caused, is done with the intention 
“of causing death or of causing such bodily injury as is likely 


“to cause death ; or with imprisonment of either description for 
“a term which may extend to ten years, or with fine or with 
“both, if the act is done with the knowledge that it is likely to 
“cause death, but without any intention to cause death, or to 
“cause such bodily injury as is likely to cause death.” 

Now, oddly enough, neither this nor any other section of the 








* We prefer granting compensation XIII. are tedious and unsuited to 
under the Criminal Procedure Code persons of the status of a domestic 
to obliging the injured party to servant's wife. 
resort to a suit under Act XIII. of t Letter (above cited) from the 
1855. The operation of the Criminal Officiating Secretary to Chief Com- 
Procedure Code is swift, and within missioner, Central Provinces, to 
the competency of the magistrate Secretary to Government of India, 
before whom ‘the criminal charge Home Department, 
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Indian Penal Code meets cases in which the person assaulted has 
a secret disease such as enlarged spleen, and the assailant has no 
intention of causing death and no knowledge that his act is 
likely to cause death, but yet death to his horror results. To 
impose punishment in such cases magistrates are obliged to stra 
the law. They either treat the offences as rash or accidental acts, 
as in the Central Provinces, or as offences of simple hurt or 
grievous hurt, according to the nature of the original violence, 
as in the North Western and other Indian Provinces. Here, 
manifestly, there is some flaw in our legislation. Such offen- 
ces are not at all of the nature of rash or accidental acts. 

And although the operation of killing a man is generally begun 
by causing him hurt or grievous hurt, yet it seems to us an unne- 
cessary delicacy not to call the act by its proper name—homicide. 
The reason of our delicacy on this subject, however, is not diffi- 
cult to explain. As Englishmen reared in aclime more favour- 
able to man’s physique, where the vital spark does not so readily 
quit its mortal frame asin India, we are unwilling to apply the 
word homicide, which has now acquired a pronounced meaning in 
our language, to eases of death resulting from slight force applied 
by way of chastisement. Butif the etymology of the word be 
considered, it is difficult to understand how its application even 
in such cases is inappropriate. It appears to us, the death ofa 
servant resulting from even moderate chastisement is a homicide 
which can hardly be called innocent or altogether accidental, but 
which, nevertheless, may be a homicide of the least culpable 
character. Such homicides, however, are either not contemplated 
or purposely ignored in the section of the Penal Code which lays 
down the punishment for culpable homicide. 

The silence then of the law on the subject of punishment for 
this particular class of offences allows courts to set their own value 
on the heinousness of such offences. Ifa man is put to sea with no 
compass or chart to guide him, he can hardly he blamed for not 
gaining the harbour of destination. If it be necessary to treat 
as culpable homicide the case of a servant, who, suffering from 
some secret disease, dies while undergoing moderate chastisement 
at the hands of his master, it appears to us that the addition of 
such a clause as the following to the section we have cited laying 
down the punishment for culpable homicide would meet the difficul- 
ty :—“ Or with imprisonment of either description, which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both, if the act, being of 
the nature of a simple assault, is done without the knowledge that 
it is likely to cause death, and without any intention to cause 
death, or such bodily injury as is likely to cause death.” The 
difficulty in the way of adding this clause to the section of the 
Penal Code, however, is the principle on which the sections of 
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the code relating to offences affecting human life were drawn 
up, namely, that a man should be only responsible for the natural 
or necessary consequences of his own act. In the case of mildly 
chastising a servant for misbehaviour, his death is neither natural 
nor necessary according to English ideas. Even if the addition 
that we propose were made to the code, courts would still he 
called upon to use their common sense, and they would need 
protection from the incompetence or the crotchets of superior 
appellate tribunals, ‘These should, by the way, among other 
lessons which we shall point out to be administered to them, 
receive @ memorable warning ; that cases of witeh-murder, matri- 
cide, and torture to death by the police, are not simply rash or 
accidental acts. 

The second plea that might be urged for mild punishment in 
the case of fatal assaults on servants by their masters, is the 
absence of a law between master and servant. The native press 
—and indeed a portion of the European press in return— 
treated the Fuller case as an opportunity for the expression of race 
antipathies. With great respect for the gentlemen who treated the 
question in this manner, we think-they were in error. It was not 
a question between black man and white man, between Indian 
and European. It was a question between Indian master and 
Indian servant, As we have heard Europeans, so we have heard 
native masters complain of their servants ; and cases of death of 
servants and dependents at the hands of native masters have come 
to our notice, and are not uncommon. 

It cannot be denied that, as masters, Europeans are often 
unreasonable, They in many cases require their servants to be in 
coutinual attendance, and do not allow them sufficient time for 
sleep or meals. A servant is perhaps called in the middle of the 
night. Ata time, next day, when he is ordinarily on duty, he is 
found asleep and falls under his master’s displeasure. A servant 
may be ill, aud his master pays no heed to the circumstance, but 
exacts service all the same. Masters often give orders which for 
various reasons cannot be promptly obeyed. A European master 
can very frequently not express himself intelligibly in any Indian 
language, and he is, we fear, often unreasonable enough to punish 
his servant for misunderstanding him. Then the climate is hot 
and apt to spoil the temper of European masters ; and this condi- 
tion of things is not improved by the strain on the nervous sys- 
tem produced by the severe mental toil which they generally have 
to undergo, 

_ But in any case, Europeans, still possessing at least a recollec- 
tion of the physical activity of man in their native country, are 
intolerant of the laziness’ and apathy of Indian servants. The 
European master is accustomed to trust for success in this world, 
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at any rate, to his own energy and perseverance. The natiye 
servant thinks that, if destiny has so ordained it, his happiness jp 
this world and the next are fully secured without any exertion op 
his part. To the European master time is precious, A native 
servant annihilates time with the skill of a Kantian philosopher ; 
and, if ever he applies his mind to reasoning, regards all exis. | 
tence as an unexplained and unexplainable illusion. A European 
partakes of the energy and vigour of the animals of his climate. 4 
native is lazy like the oxen which obstruct the traveller’s path 
through the fields, like the sheep which will barely move out of 
the way of his carriage-wheels, like the canine quadrupeds which 
are too lazy to bark on his approach to their village. 

But though the European master is often unreasonable in not 
making allowance for the peculiarities of the Indian servant, the 
latter too has his own failings. In the first place, he could 
rarely be truthful, even though he would. He can extemporise 
falsehoods with the easy fluency of the most accomplished political 
hireling. In his master’s house he will break all things breakable, 
and then tell him, with the most grave and convincing demeanour, 
that the articles terminated their existence by self-destruction. 
When his services are necessary at home, he is away in the bazar, 
selling articles pilferred from his master’s house, or carous- 
ing and spending his ill-gotten gains ‘on improper objects. 
He has reduced thieving and peculation to a well defined 
system. While his master is asleep, he steals his keys and pur 
loins, not indeed the whole of his rupees, for that would lead toa 
formal enquiry and possibly a conviction before a magistrate, but 
such a small proportion of them as will make his master suspect 
that the fault is his own in having erred in counting the money 
deposited, or in having forgotten some small expenditure which he 
has made from it. The native servant receives an order to do any 
particular act ; but that he considers no reason at all for doing it. 
He is warned against a particular course of action ; but that again 
is no reason at all for heeding the warning. If his master is at 
any time ill, he selects the occasion asa time of release from 
labour, and carefully remains out of ear-shot. Servants in Euro- 
pean countries occasionally indulge in strong drink. This is not 
generally a fault of the Indian servant, but he has a more incov- 
venient one. He frequently uses some drug which _ stupefies 
his intellect and renders him unable to heed orders or perform 
intelligent service. Trained from youth to despise the female 
sex, he is impertinent or disobedient to his master’s wife. 
When a native of position comes to visit his master, the 
servant stands behind the door to hear what is said, 
and will afterwards, retail to the stranger his master’s 
every foible, peculiarity, and eccentricity. If remonstrated with 
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s, the servant is insolent, and causes his master pin- 
ble worries by his rude and provoking demeanour, 
d, he asks for his discharge, and, if his master 
does not graut it, absconds at the very moment when the loss 
of his services will be most keenly felt. And to all this is added 
the fact, that his master 1s a Firingi, unclean as_ the Pariahs 
of an Indian village, and communicating a blight to a Hindu or 
Musalman’s* viands by his shadow falling over them either in 
sunlight or moonlight. ; 

With these failings and unreasonablenesses on both sides, 
it is not surprising that differences should arise between masters 
and servants. The master looks on his servant in the light 
of an unreasoning child, and when provoked beyond endurance 
chastises him accordingly. Though members of the ruling power 
are willing enough to admit, in a general way, that the native 
is still in a state of tutelage, this is not admitted in the particular 
instance when a servant drags his master before a magistrate for 
assault. . The Penal Code does not contain one law for the servant 
and one law for the master—one law for the black man and one for 
the white man. It gives equal rights to all, to the Briton and the 
Indian, to the school-master and the pupil. The result is that, on 
the whole, we believe the European master in India receives more 
annoyance from his servants than his servants receive from him, 
and that it isthe poor European, particularly ifa non-official, who 
often stands most in need of protection and commiseration, 

Although, as we have stated, native masters often complain 
of their servants, they never receive a tithe of the annoyance 
from them that Europeans do. In the native community servants 
and masters are bound by the ties of nationality, language, 
prejudice, religion, and customs. The native master feeds his 
servant, gives him his cast-off clothes, confers on him presents 
at stated anniversaries, and treats him more as an equal than a 
European master, for obvious reasons, can possibly do. The 
result is that more satisfactory relations subsist between a native 
master and his servant. If the servant is chastised by the master, 
he is not prone to complain before a court of justice; and if a 
servant's swollen and diseased spleen is broken by the 
assault, the privacy that reigns in natives’ houses and the 
facility with which a rich native can escape, even if his offence 
be known to the police, generally hinder the scandal of unpleasant 
and inconvenient legal investigations. 7 

It has often been suggested that there should be a law to 
regulate the relations between master and servant in India. 
While we write,.a draft Act of the Legislative Council on the 
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* In India the Musalmans have generally adopted the prejudice of the 
Hindus in this respect. 
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subject has been printed in the Gazette of India with a view to 
its receiving brief criticism before it obtains the force of law 
The matter is hedged around with great difficulties. Our legis. 
lature cannot take a retrograde step, and declare that a master 
and his servant are unequal before the law, and that a 
master may beat his servant at his own caprice with 
impunity. ‘This would be to reduce the native servant to the 
condition of a slave, and to encourage violence on the part of the 
lowest and most thoughtless class of European residents in the 
East. In the draft Act, there are enumerated certain offences 
of servants for which they may be discharged with the losg of 
salary. This no doubt will be a punishment to the servants, but 
will it relieve the master who, if he get a servant at all, is 
pretty certain to get as bad an one as the man he has dis. 
charged. The servant summarily discharged will sit in the 
bazar, and hinder his own class from going to serve his late 
master ; and how will this be remedied? Who will perform the 
master’s service till he gets a substitute ? Though the proposed 
Act contains many admirable provisions which will no doubt tend 
to the security of servants as well as masters, still we fear that, 
even when legislation has exhausted all its efforts on the sub- 
ject, masters and servants must make the best of their positions 
until the Indian relinquishes his prejudices, becomes more 
intelligent and active, and has a higher sense of duty and honesty, 
Meantime, in the case of assaults on native servants by European 
masters, we must trust to our magistrates to determine in each 
case that is reported to them, the extent of the provocation, the 
exact nature of the master’s retaliation or chastisement, and the 
penalty, if any, to be inflicted therefor. And we hope that, in 
the discharge of this duty, magistrates will on the one hand 
show themselves mindful of human life and suffering, and on 
the other hand disregard the suggestions of all spurious pbhilan- 
thropy. 

The Government censure which elicited the ire of the judges 
of the High Court at Allahabad was the following :—After referring 
to the opinion of the judges that the fine of thirty rupees for 
Mr. Fuller’s offence, though perhaps lighter than the Judges 
of the High Court would have been disposed to inflict, was not 
specially open to objection, the letter of censure went on to say— 
“The Governor General in Council cannot but regret that the 
“High Court should have considered that its duties and 
“responsibilities in this matter were adequately fulfilled by the 
“expression of such av opinion.” This very mild and very proper 
censure lead to some tall talk on the part of the judges. They 
point out that the “Statute 24 and 25 Victoria, Chapter 104, 
“declares the Judges of the High Courts shall hold office during 
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«Her Majesty’s pleasure, and confers on the Governor General in 
«Council or Governors in Council, as the case may be, no other 
« powers in respect of the appointment or removal of judges than 
“the power to receive their resignation, and to make temporary 
“appointments to vacancies In the court until Her Majesty's 
«pleasure be known.” The judges further maintain that their 
court is not subject to the executive power of tlie Governor Gene- 
ral, further than that the court shall comply with such require- 
ments as may be made for records, returns, and statements. The 
judges assert, in fact, that their powers being derived from Her 
Imperial Majesty, they are only responsible to her for the proper 
discharge of the functions committed to them. 

With great respect for the High Court of Allahabad, we think 
this is all nonsense. The control of Her Majesty in person is a 
well-known legal fiction ; the Governor Generalin India as Vice- 
roy occupies the place of her Majesty; and the appointments to 
judgeshipsare really made by him, and not by Her Majesty in person. 
The Chief Justice, however, not satisfied with the manifesto of the 
judges in their collective capacity, put forth a high-falutin defiance 
of hisown. “I grow full of anger, Sir Lucius,—1 fire apace, odds 
“hilts and blades!” The Chief Justice declared that the language 
of the Government of India invaded the Court’s independent 
authority which was protected and enforced on the same consti- 
tutional principles as those recognized in the case of English 
Courts, the only difference being that, instead of proceeding by 
appeal and error in Parliament, the appeal from the Supreme Court 
was to be to the Queen in Council; that the Government had 
consequently assumed a false and untenable position towards the 
High Court; that the High Court was not bound to answer 
official enquiries addressed to it by the Government, and that even 
a Magistrate of Mr. Leed’s position was not in any way answer- 
able to any Government authority for his judicial conduct. The 
Chief Justice further pronounces ea cathedrd, that “there are no 
“persons or anthorities in India possessed of qualifications 
“which could fit them to supervise, or in any way control Her 
“ Majesty’s Courts, for; I say it with all respect, His Excellency 
“and His Council, with one exception, are not legally and 
“technically learned persons. They have not within themselves 
“asa body, necessarily and intrinsically, any official, forensic, 
“or judicial training, or experience in matters of law ; and they 
“could not, however justly disposed (and they could not be other- 
“wise than justly disposed) satisfactorily perform the duties of 
“Directors or Superintendents of the Courts.” After this we 
think the Government of India must have regretted its quarrel 
with this redoubtable functionary who, like the Fencing Master 
lu Moliére’s inimitable comedy, entend la tierce et la quarte, et 
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qui sait tuer un homme par raison démonstrative. 

But, seriously, we wonder that the Chief Justice did not re. 
ceive official chastisement for this insolent bravado. The executive 
authorities in India, who make the laws, may without any argu. 
ment on our part be presumed to know what they mean by them, 
They are generally men of common sense, and do not require a 
knowledge of the rulings of the High Court of Allahabad nor yet 
of the antiquated forms of English legal procedure to tell 
them whether a fine of Rs. 80 is sufficient penalty for culpable 
homicide. We believe the Members of the Government of India 
to be for the most part intellectually superior to High Court 
Judges ; aud we will go further, and state, since the gauntlet has 
been thrown down, that the really able men whom we have ever 
known among Indian High Court Judges were but few, and that 
their Courts are, as was once recorded in a minute by the late 
Sir Henry Durand, a terror to the native community.* Yet the 
position they take up, would, as the Governor General states, 
“shut out the Government from noticing all judicial acts, however 
“ corrupt, however arbitrary, however perverse, however calculated 
“to bring obloquy on the Indian administration.” The position 
claimed would also produce the extraordinary anomaly of leaving 
the power of commendation and reproof with the High Courts aud 
the whole power of reward and punishment with the executive 
authorities, 

It might be inferred from the speeches of Mr. Lowe and Sir 
Henry James in the debate in Parliament on the independence 
of the Judges of the High Courts of India, that Lord Lytton 
and the Members of his Council were some wicked monsters, 
who sought to put pressure on the Indian Judges to keep 
obnoxious Oriental nobles or perhaps lovely maidens in captivity 
in some remote Indian tower, and afterwards, as described in some 
Arabian tale, behead the interesting victims of their jealousy or 
caprice. By no means. ‘The chief judicial officers of districts in 
the regulation provinces or of divisions in the non-regulation pro- 
vinces are the real judges of India. The High Court Judges can hard- 
ly be called judges at all in the sense in which the word is generally 
used in England. Except the few justices of appeal in the British 
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* “The error of our Indian Judi- 
“cature has notoriously been the in- 
“fluence which the example of the 
* technicalities of English law, prac- 
“tice, and procedure have unfortu- 
“nately been allowed to exercise. 
“ The influence vitiates the regulation 
“system, aud it has rendered the 
“ Courts which it rules hateful to the 
“people. Though hateful to the 








“ people of India, these Courts are 
“ not, however, such a terror to them 
“as the Supreme Courts of the Pre- 
“sidency Capitals, and any measure 
“ which tends to assimilate Iniian to 
“ English Courts of Justice will spread 
“dismay among the most inffuential 
“classes of the native community. 
—Sir Henry Durand on the India 
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Islands, all English Judges have original jurisdiction, In India, 
Judges of High Courts may be said to have no original jurisdic- 
tion whatever. Itis true, they try Kuropeavs charged with the 
commission of certain felonies ; and they can call for civil cases 
from subordinate courts for their own decision. Practically, however, 
such cases are very few; and it may consequently be said that High 
Court Judges have no original jurisdiction over the great mass of the 
population of India, They are simply supervisors of the works 
of original and subordinate appellate courts. This is the domain 
‘) which the High Court Judges, who ought probably to have 
some other official designation, claim to be absolute. We now 
proceed to consider how they have obtained this authority, and 
the manner in which they exercise it. 

We are not aware that any jurist or archeologist has stated 
whence the Iudian appellate system has been derived. It is cer- 
tainly not English ; nor, wethink, wouldany civilized country tolerate 
such a system for a fortnight. It is possible it originated 
somewhat in the following way:—In the early years of Anglo- 
Indian administration, magistrates were sent out young from 
the mother-country to India, and their knowledge of any sort, 
legal or worldly, was not extensive. At the same time, they 
worked on the whole very well, though they occasionally erred 
in their legal procedure and in their appreciation of the veniality 
or enormity of certain classes of crime. It was deemed necessary 
that appellate tribunals should be placed over them to correct 
their occasional errors, This necessity at the same time dove- 
tailed with the desire of the East India Company to give enhanced . 
pay aud light work to the older magistrates, In this way Appel- 
late Courts were gradually introduced. The Appellate Judges, 
too, made mistakes, particularly in their interpretation of English 
statutes and international law. Over these Appellate Courts it 
was deemed necessary to have other checks, and so Sadr Adalats 
aud High Courts were finally constituted. Jt was thought neces- 
sary to appoint at least one Euglish Barrister to each High Court 
to keep the civilian judges on the straight legal road. This 
arrangement again was found to dovetail with the desire of the 
Home Government to provide for useful Members of Parliament 
of the legal profession. 

The system as at first elaborated looked the most complete thing 
that could be imagined. Appeals from the courts of a subordi- 
nate magistrate lay to the District Court, appeals from the District 
Court lay to the Session’s Court, correspouding to a Court of Assize 
in England ; and appeals from the Judge of Assize lay to High 
Courts. There was to be one appeal on a point of fact and 
auother on a point-of law ; and the whole thing looked perfect 
on paper. It was hoped that not a shadow of injustice could be 
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to transportation for life. The melancholy result was the assasina- 
tion of one of the most able and conscientious Governors-General 
of recent times, 

by the same refining process, if a brutal rape is committed on a 
child and the offender is sentenced to seven years’ rigorous impri- 
sonment, the Appellate Court reduces the punishment to four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. A trebly convicted cattle-lifter is 
sentenced to six years’ rigorous imprisonment: an Appellate 
Court thinks it consistent with its clemency to reduce the sentence 
tu three years’ rigorous imprisonment. A common thief is sen- 
tenced to suffer one year’s rigorous imprisonment: the Appellate 
Court satisfies its love for power by reducing this punishment to 
six months. A court sentences a criminal to pay a fine of Rs. 100 
for a dastardly assault : an Appellate Court repays the flattery, 
the mild demeanour, and the suppliant attitude of the offender, 
by reducing the fine to Rs. 20. In all these cases the Original 
Courts are apt to receive violent censure for their want of judg- 
ment in imposing such severe penalties, 

It is refining and cheese-paring of this description which must 
have led to the mild sentence of Mr. Leeds, and which leads 
to the totally and ludicrously inadequate sentences which most 
- Indian magistrates and judges are in the habit of passing. We 
remember, on onr first arrival in India, having been struck 
with this extraordinary forensic peculiarity, Men of whose 
guilt British juries would entertain no doubts at all, received the 
benefit of what magistrates responsible to High Court called 
doubts, and were acquitted. If haply the evidence was so 
clear that magistrates could not avoid convicting, they took care 
that criminals who would receive, say, five years’ penal servitude 
in England, only received about one-fifth of that penalty. This is 
the result of the Indian appellate system with two appeals from 
the orders of a magistrate even of the first-class, and a birch 
kept continually suspended over him to be applied to his back 
by judges jealous of authority in the event of his meting out 
adequate punishment to the criminals who come before him. 

We have of late years noticed that in India there is a vety 
great tendency on the part of some of the very highest officials to 
work for themselves rather than for the people of the country. 
Judges of High Courts are no exception to this rule. Especially 
are they prone to hastily dispose of criminal appeals. If the 
magistrate’s or judge’s order is to be reversed, who cares for what 
the magistrate or judge says, even if he happens to say anything at 
all, which is very doubtful? The culprit will not tell the world 
that the High Court has released him unjustly, and to the demora- 
lization of him and his fellows. And the man whom he has 
wronged, cries that the ways of God are wonderful, and the justice 
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of the Firingis mysterious; and he continues to bear his ills With 
the same submission to unalterable destiny that he bears a foreiey 
political domination. Whenever the work of High Court 
is to appear before the public, and whenever they enter 
on a correspondence with the Government, they put forth their 
strength, and work with the utmost care; but in most ordinary 
appeals in which they have interfered with the orders of original 
courts, we have found their judgments of a description which 
would bear no searching criticism. Even tleeir decisions reported 
in law journals often disclose to the trained eye readings between 
the lines, which conclusively prove that the original records were 
never understood by the Appellate Courts. All the evidence oy 
which the conclusions of High Courts are based is of course 
generally suppressed in the reported cases. Just as on the occasion 
of the death of a friend, we know perhaps the disease of which 
he died, but the mistakes of his medical advisers are all concealed 
beneath the whited sepulchre and the greensward above the 
mouldering corpse. 

Having expressed ourselves with, we hope, unmistakable 
clearness, as we have felt it our duty to do, on the general result of 
appeals to High Court Judges, it will be perhaps satisfactory 
to the non-professional public if we descend from general to parti- 
cular statements. We will, therefore, take up a judgmeut of what 
we shall calla Mofussil or up-country High Courts. Many such 
judgments are accessible to us—and indeed we are making a 
collection of them for historical purposes—but our space is limited, 
and we can at present only offer a specimen—a flower gathered 
by the wayside. 

Well we remember once on a morning ride in a certain 
“up-country ” district, having met a dead body mangled with 
thrusts and wounds, borne slowly along to the police-office. It 
was the corpse of one of the foremost natives of the district, a 
man whom we knew and respected for his honesty and _ intelli- 
gence, his marvellous energy and business capacity, and his 
unflinching loyalty to the British cause during the dark period 
of the Indian rebellion of 1857. The body was accompani- 
ed by the younger wife and the two sons of the deeased, who 
startled with their cries the echoes of the silent wilderness through 
which they passed. Circumstances occurred which led us to close- 
ly follow the trial. The abettor of the foul midnight murder was 
well-known in the district. He, too, like the deceased, was a man 
of wealth and position which entitled him to the conside1a 
tion of the district officers. His tribe had, he conceived, 
suffered injury from the loyal conduct of the deceased to the 
state during 1857; there were other more recent causes 
of irritation or enmity, not the least being the high estiuma- 
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tion in which the deceased was held by the district officers. 
The rival vowed revenge, and his already sable brow dark- 
aned with passion into a deeper ebon shade, 

The deceased was a devoted admirer of the fair sex, and 
the weakness to which this passion extended was employed 
for his ruin. An attractive female _was selected to facilitate 
his murder. She was introduced into his zananah as his paramour, 
and under the veil of darkness and amid the love-charms of night, 
she guided the murderers to the bedside of their victim. A 
man young, and stalwart, and of high promise, was at once reduc- 
ed to a shapeless mass of bones aud lacerated flesh. _ 

The principal assassin confessed to the police, At the 
investigation before the committing magistrate he charged the 
abettor with the crime. The latter, deeming that every hope 
for him had fled, fell off his chair in open court in a swoon of terror. 
The magistrate committed the abettor and murderer to the 
Sossion, The abettor and one of the murderers were acquitted, 
but two other murderers ordered to be hanged. It was felt 
in the district thatthe Sessions Judge ought.not to have 
acquitted any of the men committed to his court in the case, 
Let us see, however, what was done by the principal Court of the 
province whose confirmation was necessary for the sentence of death, 
One of the convicted murderers bore on his hands wounds inflicted 
by the deceased in his struggle for life—wounds fresh the day after 
the murder, and which could not be explained in a manner consistent 
with the prisoner's innocence. An upper garment and other 
articles of dress stained with blood were found bundled in a cloth 
of bis near his well ; and some more of the clothes he wore at the 
time of the murder were found recently washed. His tracks were 
discovered on the housetop where the deceased slept on the night 
of the murder. And, as the committing magistrate stated, the 
various statements voluntarily made by the prisoner almost amount- 
ed to a confession of guilt. 

The tracks of the second convicted murderer were also found 
at the scene of the murder. An axe was discovered in his 
house, a blow of which, according to the medical evidence, in 
all probability inflicted one of the wounds on the corpse. The 
axe when discovered by the police had a new handie made by 
the prisoner himself though not a carpenter by trade, A broken 
laudle, which exactly fitted the iron of the axe, was found on the 
roof of the house where the murder had been committed; and the 
prisoner was unable to account for this awkward fact in evidence. 
It was further proved, that there had been an old enmity for 
sundry reasons between this prisoner and the deceased ; and finally 
there was evidence to prove that _he had been seen on the night 
of the murder near the house on“which the deceased slept. 
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In short, so conclusive was the evidence against these two 
murderers in particular, that the barrister who defended them 
before the Sessions Judge, confessed to his friends that he had 
not the slightest hopeof being able to get them off oy 
appeal. When the appeal was taken before the principal 
Court of the province, the usual doubts arose in the minds of 
weak and irresolute judges ; they descended to personal remarks oy 
the Sessions Judge; they criticized his English, and stated he 
was unable to produce a satisfactory or grammatical judgment; 
they even laid the grave charge at his door that he himself did not 
believe the evidence on which he had ordered the prisoners to be 
hanged ; they appeared even to doubt whether the deceased had 
ever been killed ; and they acquitted all his murderers with some 
strong language to the Sessions Judge for his conduct of the 
case. 

This judgment of the exalted tribunal which acquitted the 
murderers is the despair of the virtuous and the encouragement of 
the wicked in a large tract of country with which we are well 
acquainted. All the perfume of Araby could not wash from that 
court the stain of the injustice which it perpetrated in acquitting 
those dastardly and inhuman murderers. The people whose litera- 
ture formulated the now famous dictum, “‘ Judea damnatur cum 
nocens absolvitur,” would have called judges to severe account for 
such conduct ; and an ancient Greek populace would have promptly 
ostracized them. ‘Tle murderers would have been stoned amid 
vivid, poetical portraitures of Erinnyes dogging the steps of crimi- 
nals, and sure, if slow, vengeance from heaven awaiting deeds of 
blood! 

Peper Deport’ , extivet 60 kalvwv, 
puipver dé mipvovto s ev xpovw Aros 
7aQew tov epEavta, Oéomiov yap. 
tis dv yovav apd.oy exBarot Conwy, 
KEKOMUNTaL \Evos Teds aTy* 

But no one in India for a moment supposes that Appellate 
Judges run any risk in the perpetration of the wildest injustice ; 
and nobody for a moment believes that criminals of any sort are 
sure to meet punishment, that the houses of murderers are to be 
even temporarily the sojourn of the brood of curses, or that their 
race is any way wedded to calamity. ‘The principal murderer i 
the case we have cited has since been twice in jail on clearly-proved 
charges of theft or wrongful possession of stolen property ; and 10 
both instances he has been released on appeal, once by the same 
high tribunal that violently dragged him from the noose of the 
fitting halter. He is again in jail on a charge of stealing a Jarge 
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quantity of jewels from the or han child of the man he murdered. 
There is Very little doubt that is old patron, the abettor or the 
murder, has again instigated him to this deed, will again hire a 
leader to defend him, and again have him released to pursue his 
career of crime. The magistrate of the district apprehends that 
the man will at last murder the sons of his former victim, and thus 
cut off the entire family root and branch ! . 

It has been remarked that under our appellate system no native 
criminal who does not confess his guilt is ever tried at all. He 
is, it is true, brought before a magistrate, and the form of a trial 
is cone through ; but a conviction is not binding on tle accused, 
unless he acquiesces in it. Ifhe does not, he appeals to a higher 
court; and the higher court, although it objects in a general way 
to hearsay evidence and would be horrified if it heard a subordi- 
nate court paid attention to it, not only itself decides the appeal 
on hearsay evidence, (that is, on a record which gives no adequate 
idea of the case, of the demeanour of the parties, of the hesita- 
tion or glibness with which they gave their evidence, of the glances 
exchanged by the witnesses with the prosecutor or the accused, 
and a thousand and one other points known to the court of first 
instance)—but on evidence which is infinitely worse than hearsay 
evidence, namely, the irresponsible and unsworn statements of 
a pleader whose fee in case of il! success is perhaps ni/ or at least 
of a severely circumscribed amount. 

Indeed, we do not see why, in the present state of the law of 
appeal, any native who has not confessed before the original court, 
should be punished at all. Such is the general looseness of the 
oriental intellect, that native witnesses, even when the justice of 
their case is unimpeachable, cannot tell the whole unadulterated 
truth, but with foolish perverseness have recourse to the invention 
of impossible details. A skilful pleader has only to show contra- 
dictions in the evidence, and most appellate ‘courts, if sufficiently 
importuned, will give prisoners the benefit of what: the presiding 
judges are pleased to call doubts, The same effect might be 
produced by summoning witnesses to prove enmity, dislike, 
previous good character, &c. We are now speaking of cases where 
all the formalities prescribed in Act X of 1872 have been attended 
to by the original court. Any neglect of these, such as omitting 
to get an ignorant and unlettered criminal to sign his name to 
his deposition, is a priceless advantage to an accused person on 
appeal, 

It is native officials who are as yet best acquainted with the 
humerous portals by which criminals can legally escape from jail ; 
and the knowledge thus possessed is no doubt tending to their 
demoralization. ‘True charges against court writers and the lower 
judicial agency are rarely upheld in appeal; and to bring home 
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an offence to a member of the police-force is at present next t, 
impossible. Itis little wonder that we hear of peculation ayq 
bribery on all sides, and that we read in up-country papers of 
such outrages as the murder of a Punjab Deputy Commissione, 
in the sight of a police-sentry by an ex-member of the police. 
force. 

Since the appellate system, whose results we thus deprecate, was 
first instituted, everything has been changed. The subordinate 
native magistrates are already in most of the Indian provinces wel}. 
trained and intelligent ; their independence has increased ; and the 
character of their judicial work has perceptibly improved ; the 
necessity of appeal from their decisions has greatly diminished 
But it is not alone the native magistrates who are improved, 4 
civil servant now comes out to India older than before, aud with 
a more complete legal and scholastic training. A good despotism 
is generally admitted to be the best form of Government ; and if ever 
men were fitted to be good despots, it is the India civil servants 
under the present system of appointment. In recent times, at any 
rate, they have been middle-aged men, when put in charge of dis. 
tricts. They might be presumed at that period of life to know 
something about their duties, and the customs and manners of the 
people of india. ‘To say that such men generally possess as much 
ability as the present judges of Indian High Courts would be to 
damn them with faint praise. But whatever-their qualifications 
may be, they are hampered in the discharge of their duties 
at every point. Their judicial decisions, particularly in criminal 
cases in which there is no one to take the part of the Crown, are, 
as we have explained, persistently reversed or modified. The result 
is that the people are becoming demoralized and losing their 
respect for law and order; the material and social growth of the 
country is retarded, jealousies and endless suspicions arise in native 
society ; and officers of the highest worth are loosing heart for the 
earnest and conscientious discharge of their duties. 

In writing thus we do not think we are advancing anything 
original. Our remarks are but echoes of the warnings which have 
been made at different periods during perhaps the last fifty years 


of Auglo-Indian administration. General Cunningham wrote in ° 


1849, or eight years befre the great Sepoy War—* The police of 
India is notoriously corrupt and oppressive ; and even the useful 
establishments for tracing ‘Thugs and Dakoits, or banded assassins 
and confederate robbers, may before long become as great an 
evilin one way as the gangs of criminals they are breaking up 
are in another. The British rule is most defective in the prever- 
tion and detection of crime; and, while supremely powerful 
in military means, the government is comparatively valueless 2s 
the guardian of the private property of its citizeus. ‘Thus a feel- 
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ing of insecurity arises, which gives birth to a want of confidence, 
finally leads to an active desire fora change of masters.* What 
—s ral Cunningham thus prophetically wrote, has been repeated 
nag tate forms up to date both in the public press and, to 
we 7 ‘edited in official district reports on criminal administration. 

ee idea prevails amoung a large portion of English officials in 
India that native society is an Augean stable, all but impossible to 
purify. We do not think so atall. Corruption existed under native 
rule because native officials were themselves corrupt or supine. The 
same, if not greater, corruption exists under British rule, mainly 
because British officials reverse one another's orders, We do not 
think it can reasonably be said, that there is anything inherently 
bad in Asiatic any more than there isin European nature, or any 
cause why the Asiatic should not become as virtuous as the Euro- 
pean, Inferior religious systems no doubt influence the morals 
of a people ; but the extent of this influence has been frequently 
exaggerated. Wherever there is a good Government, the ten- 
dency of the people is to rise superior to all religious systems. 
The gods of ancient Greece and-Rome are not represented more 
moral than the gods of the Hindus; yet the ancient Greeks 
and Romans attained a higher state of public and private virtue, 
than has ever been attained by the inhabitants of India, if we 
except the condition of society at the time of Alexander’s expedi- 
tion, as described by the Greek historians The modern Greeks 
aud Romans, under what we must believe to be better forms of 
religion, have sunk to a lower state of morality than their ancestors 
of a pagan age; and this appears to be due to imperfect and 
corrupt civil governments. ‘he Anglo-Indian administration is 
notoriously the reverse of corrupt ; but it is more fertile in expedi- 
ents to save the wicked from the consequences of their crimes, than 
perhaps any other administration with which we are acquainted. 

In the first place, owing to a generally corrupt police, a vast 
proportion of offences committed is never reported at all. In 
the second place, of the offences reported, magistrates, particularly 
native magistrates, with the terrors of sharp-tongued appellate 
Judges over them, acquit criminals in a far larger proportion of 
cases than is ever known in Europe. And in the third place, of 
the convicted criminais a very consid rable percentage escape on 
appeal. Thus there is a gradual process of sifting and refining 
until at last it is, for the most part, only criminals who confess 
their crimes, or against whom there is overwhelming direct evi- 
dence who suffer punishment,—and even then, as we have above 
shown, the punishment is in many cases totally inadequate to the 
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* “ History of the Sikhs,” page 838. Indian virtue at that period in Strabo, 
+ See a remarkable testintuny to B. XV. C. L, Section 53. 
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offences. There is a Hindustani proverb which we have often 


heard, embodying the popular feelings on the subject. It is jeoy 
less to state that it was made since the introduction of Britis}, rule 


SleS yb) sae Jy Sehyge 
dlage O29 go J52 Ee" 3 


He who tells the truth, will go to jail, and he who tells untrui} 
will eat laddu, a sweetmeat almost equal to amrié or ambrogj; 
in the estimation of the natives of Upper India. 

We are sorry to have to say that we believe the present appel. 
late system is demoralizing to the native magistrates, to th 
criminals, and even to the most virtuous classes of the community. 
In numerous judicial cases the evidence that comes before ma. 
gistrates is undoubtedly weak. ‘There seems a dread on the puart 
of the best classes of the people to give full or true evidence 
against criminals, Often where a man has a perfectly genuine 
charge to make, he tortures it into something altogether dif. 
ferent, to which he believes an English Judge will more readily 
listen. We do not think this is due to the inherent badness 
of Asiatics. The fact is they have no confidence in our law courts 
They know very well that criminals in a great majority of 
instances escape in appeal, and they fear retaliation from the cri- 
minals when they regain their liberty. This will cause native 
society to remain hopelessly corrupt until-there are restraints put 
on the appellate system, until more care is taken to appoint good 
judges, and, even then, until the wings of all judges are clipped, 
and a proper restraint put on their power of interfering with the 
judgments of subordinate courts. 

We have seen that the Judges of the Indian High Courts pro- 
claim themselves on a par with English judges, except indeed that 
they apparently think themselves much superior and more inde- 
pendent persons, inasmuch as they are ouly subject to Her Ma- 
jesty’s criticism, while the English judges, poor erring and depen- 
dent mortals! are subject to the criticism of Parliament con- 
posed, it may be, of such persons as Dr. Kinealy, Mr. Whalley, aud 
Mr. Biggar. It would be beneath the dignity of an Indian High 
Court to be subject to the criticism not only of such men as these, 
but also of men of the humble position of the Governor General 
of India and his Councillors* But in sober earnest it is time that 
this presumption should be curbed. 





* In reality, of course, making Crown to Parliament by the Act o 
judges subject only to Parliament Settlement, aud English judges have 
confers on them a far more secure since held office “ during good bebav!- 
status than making them subject to our,” which is deemed to be a more 
the Crown. Authority over English stable tenureof office than dung 
judges was transferred from the Royal pleasure. 
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At the outset there can be no comparison at all instituted 
Notween English and Indian judges. We have often witnessed 
es 's in the law-courts of England, and have frequently marvelled 
“e? manner in which English judges discharge their duties. 
They take their seats for the disposal of cases at ten o'clock in 
the morning, and we have often known them sit until nightfall, 
juring all that time, except the briefest period for refreshment, 
writing with singular rapidity ; adjusting tangled differences be- 
tween barristers ; delivering, the moment they have laid down 
their pens at the conclusion of the record of the evidence, elo- 
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oe quent, accurate, and exhaustive verbal precis of it ; and, mean- 
nity, time, drawing from the vast stores of their memories technical 
mas illustrations and principles whose correctness and appropriateness 
part even hostile critics in the leisure and retirement of their cham- 
ence hers cannot unfavourably criticize. Other men, reporters, specta- 
Line tors, kc, of ordinary calibre, grow wearied before the long day is at 
dif. an end, but not sothe judge. Like the valiant prizefighter who 
dily after the hundredth round comes up to time smiling and apparently 
Less fresh after the combat, the judge continues to write, speak, and 
arts expound knotty legal questions to the setting of the sun with 


of apparently the same jaunty vigour, the same matchless endurance 
with which he addressed himself to his work after his nightly 


cri- 
tive slumber and his morning meal. And the English judge can 
put apparently thus go on day after day with unwearied attention, 
ood unblunted intellect, and unexhausted resources, 
pel This happy result for the people of England is due to the 
the unrivalled excellence of the system by which they select their 
Judges. In England no lawyer can be appointed a judge whese 
rr0- antecedents are not well-known to the public, and whose abilities 
hat are not something more than mediocre. The barrister elevated to 
dee the Bench must have distinguished himself at the Bar, or in Parlia- 
Ma- ment, orin both these great intellectual arenas. No minister cf 
on. the Crown dares confer a judgship on an unworthy candidate or 
ms merely from relationship or private interest. The result is, that in 
und all recent times we have reason to be proud of our English 
ish Judges. We grant them the highest respect, and accord them 
8, absolute independence, because we have selected them for their 
veal technical knowledge, their rare good judgment, their untiring 
hat industry, and their absolute integrity, And having so selected 
them, we lodge them in edifices with transparent walls and whis- 
—_ pring galleries where every act and word of theirs is seen and 
t of heard by a prying populace. 
wt Almost all these conditions are disregarded in the appointment 
om i Indian J udges. Firmness of character, sound judgment, and 
ing knowledge of the people-often yield to seniority or private inter- 


est. Lord Mayo used to tell a story of the manner in which 
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he appointed one of the civilian judges to the Chief Court of 
the Punjab. A member of the Bengal Civil Service had at. 
tained such seniority, that his appointment to the High Couy 
of the North-Western Provinces began to be considered by the 
Local Government. About the same time a judge was required 
for the Chief Court of the Punjab. Lord Mayo consulted the 
Chief Justice at Allahabad as to the advisability of appointing the 
gentleman to the Chief Court of the Punjab. The Chief Justice 
merely replied “I shall be very happy, my Lord, to see him get 
the Punjab appointment.” Accordingly he got it. Sometime 
afterwards, Lord Mayo on hearing that his late nominee was not 
quite a success, remonstrated with the Chief Justice for recom. 
mending an unsuitable person. The Chief Justice is said to have 
retorted, “I never said he was fit to be judge of any court, 
“[ merely meant that I did not wish him to be a Judge of 
“the High Court at Allahabad; and I feel personally indebted 
“to you for having sent him out of this province,” 

But to our minds, far and away worse than the worst civilians 
that could be appointed, are barrister judges without experiencs 
of the working of English law courts. In a few years most of 
the barristers in India will be men who have failed at the great 
examination for the East India Civil Service—men who, unable to 
take in knowledge, vigorously apply themselves to take in beef and 
mutton at Gray’s Inn, and who, directly they are called to the Bar 
principally for success in this strength-giving feat, take a berth 
in an India-bound vessel to live on the fat of this anhappy 
country ! 

The Indian barrister is an exotic of extraordinary growth. 
Planted at the outset in no healthy soil, nourished in no pure 
atmosphere, trained and pruned by no skilful hands, it rapidly de- 
velopes under a tropical sun into some peculiar botanical product of 
rank and shapeless luxuriauce. To lay aside allegory. Directly 
the young inexperienced barrister arrives in India, the cases offered 
him are those from which practitioners of standing keep aloof, 
and can keep aloof. He is, moreover, in all but the presidency 
capitals his own attorney. He is thrown among the most unpriv- 
cipled of the native population, and soon learns to pettifog or 
perhaps tout for cases. He thus frequently loses amid a corrupt 
atmosphere a considerable portion of the rectitude parents and 
guardians are wont to instil into the mind in tender years. To 
such a degree does this practice warp the character, that we have 
known a Government Advocate putting himself to auction to 
litigants at both sides of cases. We may state in passing that this 
very barrister in afew months after we knew him do this, was 
omg fitted by the Government for the Bench of a High 

ourt. 
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The covenanted civilian in India has given proof of his industry 
and acquirements. His knowledge on no one subject is taken for 
granted. He has had to pass departmental examination in law 

? 


languages, and administration. He has | 

and learned their feelings and nil gy 7 gn! ae 

this, he has had experience as a magistrate of rintaal taht ot = 
5 orig jurisdiction 
and knows exactly how the appellate courts err in their decisi d 

their appreciation of the work of lower courts. The barri oo 
the other hand, has passed no examination which show Oy = 
ledge of even Indian law ; he has not qualified in Indi ’ - now- 
or Indian history; he is unacqnaiated with the dit en 
administration ; he has never decided an original case l coy of 
he does not know how appellate courts are. led into og wey 
unacquainted with the customs and feelings of the Cage he 
the people ; and, on the strength of all this negative ar of nadie 
and accomplishments, he is made a judge an Ye rite ~ of merits 
of the Executive. Surely India is not the ‘acai he ependence 
anomaly should be tolerated ; and this is not 4 where such an 
miracle of the days of Balaam should be repeated e age when the 
We should be sorry to have it understood from am I 
we wish to speak against the great mass of the barri , none ee 
land, or to depreciate their useful calling. W — ers of Eng- 
own country barristers have obtained a , obs — es 
There, however, the condition of things is diff aly So position. 
it is the jury system and not the ie the ay n England 
public interests ; and the mass of the people re e palladium of 
ed the highest state of private ir Chat generally attain- 
— — acts they possess let a be "whe kaw 
Bu cient § i P occasionally work vpon the f li, , have 
judge and jury—not alwa a of a British 
ss wie sgt bates te sem emia! oe 
eeds ; or he may learn wise caution from his Tat ls eV1 
- arrive at the conclusion, that acquiescence in tg oe alg, 
ore profitable in the end. In any case, how , ay be 
man who is publicly believed to have int f vn 
will not find his future life a pleasant one, even tl : As caer — 
el innocent by a jury. And an edu sai ennee he be declar- 
public opinion may be trusted to vi dicat ed press and intelligent 
. British people. ndicate the true interests of 
a India everything i ; : ; 

a hors: seer ices Salioagh. Towed os ble rs 
lon, no hi ; , = e ublic opi- 
this the Se gp . — virtue,—and in the com of al 
allowed to ply the Appellate Court with his 
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eloquent or ingenious assiduities ; and the criminal is released oy 
the perusal of a record plus the assertions of his advocate. We 
repeat that the presence of pleaders for criminal trials in India 
will not be an unmixed blessing until there are prosecutors fo, 
the Crown to oppose them, and until public opinion becomes 
more enlightened. At present nearly all the forces are in favour 
of the acquittal of criminals; and although a criminal’s friends 
are always very glad at his escape, no matter what his offence 
may have been, there is at the same time a strong general feeling 
of public dissatisfaction with the existing state of things under 
which a disproportionate number of malefactors is turned loose 
on the community. When our able Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Honorable Mr. Eden, recently censured the tone of the native 
press towards the members of the ruling power, and complained 
that the merits of even the most hard-working officials were never 
acknowledged by native writers, he possibly forgot that there 
might be hard working in the wrong direction. We are quite 
sure that the judicial system, however well meant, is the weakest 
point in our Indian Administration. 

If the natives of India could be taught our language ; if trial by 
jury could be introduced ; if the manners and customs of India 
were the same as those of England ;—then might the services of 
English barristers be freely utilized ; but until India is more assimi- 
lated to England, we must continue to maintain that the barrister 
judge and his Cockney court are totally out of place except perhaps 
at the capital of a presidency. A former barrister judge of the Chief 
Court of the Punjab in an admirable memorandum on the judicial 
system of the Punjab said, that for judges the encouragement of the 
knowledge of the native languages should be the first object. “I 
‘draw the inference also,” he continued, “that the Government 
“should not be bound to appoint a barrister judge, now that the 
“ period of transition is past. Two other reasons point to the same 
“conclusion, There is nothing so much wanted in order to pro- 
“mote the formation of a good judicial branch of the service, 
“as prizes or inducements to the junior members of it. No 
“lawyer, however profound, could have been more useful to the 
* Punjab than its old Judicial Commissioners ; and to reproduce 
“that stamp of men should be the great object in forming. the 
“ judicial agency. Consulted as I have been, I am bound to 
‘point this out ; and it is much mixed up with the preference 
“so often shown for the executive branch by the more promising 
“young officers. Any legitimate preferment should be open to the 
“ district judge ; and it is not the highest reward to say that he 
“may rise to be judge junior toa barrister, whom accident may 
“have placed at the head of the Chief Court. The other reason 
“is the necessity of using all the means available for securing 
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«to the Chief Court officers versed in the criminal adminstration 
«of this province. I cannot exaggerate the importance of this. 
« Without, at least, two judges in the Chief Court who have been 


«wood avd firm district magistrates in their day, there would be 
«cause for ceaseless anxiety. A return of the serious criminal cases, 


“and a practical view of the Punjab, would establish this opinion 
«heyond a doubt ; aud it must be admitted that no where else, 
“and certainly not in the advocate, however accomplished, or the 
“author, however profound, will the necessary qualities so surely 
«pe found as in the ranks of district officers trained for years 
« under the eye of the authorities, and disciplined in this country.” 
Apropos of this passage, we regret to see that in the 
Punjab Court’s Act passed during the ‘ast year, a paragraph 
provides that one of the judges of the Chief Court = shall 
always be a barrister. The qualification for this high and respon- 
sible post is that he shall have only five years’ Indian experience, 
that-is, that a young man-who failed for the India civil service 
and came out to India as a barrister at the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two, should in five years afterwards have it in his power to 
reverse the decisions of able men who are double his age, and 
who have spent the best part of their lives performing judicial 
duties among the natives of India. 

One great obstacle to members of the civil service obtaining 
high legal appointments is this, From the beginning, they are 
simply parts of a gigantic administrative machine, and their 
individuality is repressed. They must implicitly obey orders, 
often conceal their real sentiments, and curb their zeal. ‘They are 
obliged to spend too large a period of their service performing 
the most obscure judicial and administrative duties. They have 
generally scant leisure for public writing, They are not allowed, 
like the barrister-adventurer who owes no subordination to the 
Government, to spout and blow their own trumpets, Then the 
laws of the Legislative Council are still, in too many respects, so 
incomplete, that civilian magistrates and judges must frequently 
strain them in order to do justice and preserve order in their 
districts. Such of the civilians as have force of character and 
intelligence to act thus, are dubbed “bad lawyers” in barrister 
and High Court parlance ; while the officials who dread respon- 
sibility, who, often to the inconvenience of the people and in 
disregard of the true interests cf the Government, attend to all 
the formalities and crotchets of a still inperfect legislation, obtain 
‘reputation for true judicial acumen. Barristers in independent 
practice have no Govenrment interests. They make their liveli- 
hood by studying the laws of the Legislative Council and the 
decisions of High Courts, secretly rejoice at the imperfection or 
lucompleteness of the Indian judicial sytem, aud laugh at the 
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helplessness or gullibility of appellate tribunals. Such are the 
men who urge priority of claim to all bigh judicial appointments. 
And it is by appointing them that imperfect laws and vicious 


5 . 
forms of procedure are allowed to descend, as Goethe says, like an 



























inveterate hereditary disease aud to trail from generation to 0 
generation, 
Es erben sich Gesetz’ und Rechte 

Wie eine ew’ge Krankheit fort ; 
Sie S-hleppen von ueschlecht sich wun Geschlechte, ¢ 
Und riicken sacht von Outzu Ort.* { 
Mr. Lowe, in his speech in the House of Commons, stated that t 
though the Australian and almost all the Colonial judges held office 
during the pleasure of the Crown, yet no effort was ever made to 
deprive them of independence, as was made in the case of the f 
Judges of Indian High Courts. The reason is this : Colonial Courts . 
are differently constituted from Indian courts ; they have general- t 
ly to deal with Europeans or the descendants of Europeans ; they I 
are subject to public and intelligent criticism ; and they dare not - 
causelessly reverse or modify the decisions of subordinate tribunals k 
as Indian High Courts are able to do, 
The extent to which the decisions of Indian High Courts, or, Jt 
rather, their revisions of the decisions of subordinate courts, escape b 
adequate public criticism has struck us as one of the most singular b 
of the many auomalies of modern Indian history. Perhaps it is . 
to be attributed to the unwillingness of the magistrates and ~ 
subordinate judges whose decisions are reversed, to express their 


opinions in public regarding the injustice committed by their 
superiors ; perhaps it is to be attributed to the ignorance of the 
natives who suffer and their inability to move intelligent public 
opinion; or perhaps, it is, to a great extent, to be attributed 
to the respect traditionally paid by almost all Anglo-Indian news- 
paper editors to the decisions of High Courts. But the fact 
remains notwithstanding, that there is hardly a village gathering 
in India in which stories often ludicrous and sometimes truly 
pathetic are not told of the injustice committed by High Court 
Judges, and the manner in which they are bamboozled by pro- 
fessional pleaders. At the height of the Indian Mutiny of 1857, 
one of the most telling appeals to the rebels is said to have been 
that of the Queen of Oudh, in which she set forth the court injustice 
and judicial robbery under British rule. We warn the Govern- 
ment that serious dissatisfaction has already spread, and that the 
present Indian Appellate system is not for the advantage of the 
people of India, but on the contrary tends to their demoralization 
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* “ Faust’”—scene in Faust’s study (Studirzimmer). 
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and insecurity. It is not the independence of High Court Judges, 
but that of the jndges of districts and divisions, the real judges 
of India, that must be maintained. At present their independence 
is almost nil, and the tighter the rein over the High Court Judges 
or supervisors of their work, the better will it be for the people 
of India and the stability of Her Imperial Majesty’s well-meaning 
Indian administration, 

We may sum up and say that the judgments of original courts 
are generally correct. and that whenever High Courts interfere with 
them they usually interfere with them for the worse ; in other words, 
that, generally speaking, justice is administered by full- powered 
magistrates and district or divisional judges. We believe if it were 
possible to collect statistics of the just decisions reversed by the 
former august tribunals, the annals would form a collection as large 
as the renowned Alexandrian library of the Ptolemies, larger than 
the Fatimite library at Cairo in the great age of Muhammadan 
learning and power, and be perhaps one of the most stupendous 
monuments of the perversion of the intellectual powers of man 
known to civilization !- 

One of the remedies for the present deplorable state of public 
justice would be of course a remodelling of the appellate system ; 
but, to our minds, more important is it that greater care should be 
bestowed on the appointment of Judges. No barrister of under 
twenty years’ Indian or ten years’ English experience should in 
our opinion be deemed eligible for the post of High Court or Chief 
Court judge ; and even then he should not be appointed until his 
ability, integrity, and impartiality were fully known and recog- 
nized. In the same way, we would have no civilian made a judge 
of a High or Chief Court till after the completion of twenty years’ 
service; and we would have the same tests of general fitness 
applied as in the case of the barrister. Why we fix the limit of 
twenty years in both cases is, apart from the question of ex- 
perience, which is in itself a most momentous one—that the 
spectacle of a young man reversing the decisions of judges and 
magistrates, in whose court he has been a humble pleader and 
perhaps oat his temper as well as his cases, or to whom he has 
been subordinate in the early years of his service, is not a decent 
one, and has a demoralizing influence on the judicial officers 
superseded. Moreover, we think we have noticed in a few cases a 
strong tendency on the part of young men rapidly promoted, to 
pay otf old scores, to snub the men who have snubbed them in their 
subordinate capacities, and to allow personal feelings to enter into 
official relations. 

Though we have been led into these remarks by the pretensions 
of High Court Judges,and by a consideration of the results of 
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their energies, we have no wish to class Mr. Fuller with the erimj. 
nals whom High-Courts delight to favour. We regret that, instead 
of this unfortunate case, such an one as any European or natiye 
of our acquaintance may be involved in, Who cannot restrain hjs 
temper under the disobedience, the wilful neglect or, the insolenc: 
of native servants, the Government did not take some one of the 
thousand and one instances which every magistrate or subordinate 
judge in India could report of the total acquittal of notorioy; 
thieves and deliberate murderers by High Court Judges. Any 
energy in this direction will, we can assure the Government, 
receive the warmest sympathy not only of the real judges of Indig 
and the enlightened portion of its European community, but of ali 
men of whatever race, complexion, or religion, who hate evil anj 
love good, who believe that it is the duty of a Government ti 
exalt its subjects to virtue, and not debase them to crime. Le 

Lord Lytton pursue the good and judicious course he has begun, 
He need have no apprehension whatever for his reputation 
from the puny attacks of those who have a direct personal 
interest in maintaining the present highly-unsatisfactory appellate 
system. 

"Tt is we suppose a very old-fashioned thing in this age to admit 
a belief in fate or destiny, but even very sceptical persons will 
admit with Gibbon that “in this world the natural order of 
“events will sometimes afford the strongest appearances of 
“moral retribution.” * If Mr. Fuller had «been fined Rs. 200, 
and this fine had been paid to the family of the deceased syce, 
probably the matter would never have been known to any one 
but the presiding magistrate and Mr. Fuller’s own personal 
friends. Perhaps, however, in retribution for the nominal fine of 
Rs. 30, Mr Fuller has been pilloried in both hemispheres a 
the murderer of an Indian groom, as the type of the flogging and 
inhuman Briton in the East, and as the scare-crow of baffled jus 
tice! But this is not the worst. Some editors of Anglo-ndian 
newspapers with the playfulness of leisure and genius have 
derived from his name a word signifying to chastise the Oriental, 
a word which we regret to say threatens to become 2a part o 
the English language. Poor Judge Lynch, when he performe¢ 
what he deemed an act of Roman virtue, by hanging his son witl 
his own hand for a death-deserving crime from the window of 4 
street in the capital of Connemara, had no idea of the base uses 
. to which his name would at a distant day be applied in the back- 
woods of America! And Mr. Fuller, when he escaped from Mr. 
Leeds’ court with a fine of Rs. 30 for having killed his syce, could 
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* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Volume VIII. page 32. 
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mi d no apprehension of the further consequences which 
oa: awd bs Seen English master who flogged his servant be 
native styled the “Fullertzing Saxon !” We think Mr. Fuller at any 
In his rate has by this time had ample punishment for the act which 
lence resulted in the death of Katwara, 
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Art. IIL—COMMERCE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
Life in Ancient India. By Mrs. Spier, 8vo. 1856, 
GRICULTURE.—Max Miiller assumes that “there was , 


time when the poet was the leader, the king, and priest of hj; § 
family or tribe.” Wilson thinks that the Rig Vedic hymns do go, 
warrant this inference ; as “ the people were collected in hamlets ap 
towns, aud their leaders were neither poets nor pariarchs hy 
princes whose favor and munificence were sought and be. 
stowed upon priests and poets.” The country of the Aryas originally 
confined to the Punjab gradually extended itself, the government wa; 
monarchical, and the principles of administration were everywher 
the same. The village system existed during the Riy Vej 
period. We find in that work mention of “ rulers or governors under 
the title of purpati, lord of a city or fortified place and ruler 
of a village or tribe or band of men.” This organization wa; 
gradually improved in view to the revenue and police administra. 
tion as detailed in Menu, There were lords of one town with 
its district, of ten, twenty, ahundred and a thousand towns, From 
the lowest to the highest town there was correspondence with re. 
ference to robberies and tumults, and the minister under whos 
control the towns were, had always full information before him, 
The Greeks found every town like a petty republic, and no war 
could interrupt the labours of a cultivator, Lord Metcalfe says 
‘the village communities are little republics, having nearly every- 
thing they can want within themselves. They seem to last when 
nothing else lasts.” The organization and maintenance of village 
communities held out great security to the cultivating comm- 
nity ; andtheir undivided attention was thus directed to the 
developement of their agricultural resources. The Vishnu Purana 
asserts that before Pritha’s reign there was no defined bouv- 
dary of villages or towns—no cultivation—no pasture—no higl- 
way for merchants.** This must have been anterior to the 
Rig Veda period, as we have already shown that there 3 
distinct mention in that work of the constitution of towns 
There are also prayers for articles of food, abundan fodder, 
pasture lands, for cattle, blessings for agricultural implements, fieli 
operations, fertile water-courses and water obtained from chanuels 
being dug out. Another song is “ never withdraw but practice agt 
culture.” The articles of food were brought from the field in car's 
Deep ploughing was required and hence the verse—“ as a us 
bandman repeatedly ploughs the earth for barley.” It appear 





* Siecemut Bhagbut contirms this statement. 
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nat corn was first grown ; but the articles mentioned in the Atharva 
Voda are rice, mashar, (beans) tila (sesamum). When the A. 
Brahmana was written, agriculture had been extended to the 
southern India, as that work states that the “ cereals ripen first in 
southern countries.” According to Sajuna, barley and wheat were 
shiefly cultivated on the north of the Vindya mountains, and reaped 
, February and March, and that in the countries north of the 
Vindya, viz., Deccan, rice was harvested in November and De- 
cember. In ancient times great stress was laid on general and special 
education as regards the sacerdotal, military and commercial 
classes. Every person belonging to the agricultural class was 
required to be skilled in “ the time and manner of sowing seeds, 
avd in the bad and good qualities of the Jad, the advantages and 
disadvantages of different regions and the means of breeding with 
large augmentation,” (Menu IX 30). Economy iu every depart- 
ment was studied. It had reference to seeds, and sowing. We 
believe the Hindus were the first who introduced the rotation of 
crops. They also understood the process of transplantation. About 
97) B. C, the Greeks noticed the Indian husbandman as being the 
“most numerous in the Indian community ” and the class “as good 
farmers. The testimony of Dr. Roxborough is also flattering. 
“The Indians do not attempt to rear asecond crop oftener than 
every third or fourth year, allowing the land either to rest or em- 
ploying it for the growth of such plants as are found to improve the 
svil, of which the Indian farmer is a perfectjudge.” Menu also 
legislates as follows:—“ If the land be injured by the fault of the 
farmer himself, or if he fail to sow it in due time, he shall pay 
ten times as much as the king’s share of the crop which might 
otherwise have been raised.” , 

When Menu wrote, indigo, sugar, cotton and many other articles 
were grown. Great care was taken of the cattle and the 
pasture Jand was kept intact. The Vishnu Purana and 
sreemut Bhagbut contain abundant proofs of the tender feeling 
shown to the cattle. In the former work Krishna says “cows 
are our divinities.” The Sreemut Bhagbut ( Book X.) contains 
several passages inculeating great care of the cattle. In Maha- 
blarut we find that the. kings had in their employ a class of 
wilkmen to inquire into the age and color of the cattle and 
periodically to number them by a mark. In commemoration 
of this usage we have now a festival called Pongal in Southern 
ludia, at which cattle are adorned with flowers and allowed 
(0 perambulate the streets, 

Vishnu Purana speaks of the cultivation of teak, cereals, &c. 
The Agni and Brahma Puranas contain lists of articles grown 
wuich are chiefly, cereals, sugarcane, &c, The Brihat Sanhita 
wentions saffior, lac, madder, linseed, hemp, which indicate 
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that the manufacturing period had commenced. The Ramayana 
alludes to the “fragrant rice,” “golden wheat,” and‘ finest cake 
of the sifted wheat.” India was divided into a number of king- 
doms, and the kings fought with each other and extended their 
territories. Dasarath’s kingdom consisted of the eastern countries, 
Sindhu, Sarastra, Savira, southern country, Anga, Banga, Magadha, 
Matsya, Kosala, Kasi—‘ rich in golden corn, sheep, and kine.” 

From Mahabharat we learn that Chedi when governed by Basu 
possessed fertile soil and abounded in agricultural wealth—the 
weak cattle were never worked. After the death of Pandu, Kuru- 
gangala, Kouraba, KuruKhetra prospered—merchants and arti- 
zans crowded in every town. In the Banaparva, Krishna gives a 
description of Dwarka abounding in wealth. In the Biratparva, 
Arjuna names the following prosperous countries to enable Yudis- 
thira to determine where the Pandavas should pass one year in 
disguise— 

Panchala, Chedi, Matsya, Sursena, Patchur, Dasarna, Nava- 
raptia, Malya, Shalya Yagundhar, Bishal, Kanti Rashtra, Sarras- 
tra, and Avanti. 

The Greeks discovered “ a thousand cities in the Panjab alone.” 
‘The country beyond the Hyphasis was reported to be highly pro- 
ductive and well cultivated ” (Journal of the A. Society, vol. 34) 
Ma Twa Lin who visited India in B. C. 126, says “the popula- 
tion very numerous, the soil rich and fertile.” He adds “ that the 
grain sowed in the marshy soils ripens four times a year. The 
barley which grows the highest, exceeds the length of a camel.” 
Appolonius of Tyana, who came here about the first half of the 
Christian era, found the soil of a country fifteen days journey 
from the Ganges ‘very productive,” wheat stalks like reeds, 
beans three times as large as Egyptian sesamum, and millet extra- 
ordinarily fine.’ Fa Hian’s remarks on the different cities visited 
by him in A, D. 399 are interesting. Arriving at Khokan he 
finds it “a happy kingdom, the people living amidst great abun- 
dance ;” of Central India, Oude andBehar he says the “ people live 
in abundance and happiness; “of Furrackabad “the people nu- 
merous and rich and beyond comparison more happy than else- 
where.” Of the republic Vaisali the country was “ rich and popu- 
lous and the people happy and contented.” Hiouen Thsang was 
the next Chinese traveller, He found Khandesh full of foreign 
merchandise and the rich merchandise was brought into Khandesh 
and Malwa from Surat. He describes Samarkand “as a place of 
valuable trade and the country rich and productive.” Dr, Vincent 
says that “ the upper country near Tatta was fertile in the best rice 
and other produce of importance while the country had avy 
commerce.” 

Cotton—has been known to be indigenous in India 
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There are several passages in the R, V. as to weaving 
and threads. ‘‘ Understand the thread of the woof not that 
(cloth) which those who assiduous in united exertions weave.” 
It may be said that weaving might refer to wool. This doubt 
is removed by the following verse: “Cares consume me, Sata 
Kratu, although thy worshipper, as a rat gnaws a weavers 
thread ” which was steeped in starch. In Menu cotton is often 
mentioned—cloth was made of Sona and eshama bark besides 
cotton, but the Brahmanical thread could be made only of 
cotton, The R.V. says “like a bride clad in white apparel.” 
The Ramayan mentions Hindu ladies arrayed in linen robes.* 
The A. Brahmana alludes to an advanced state of weaving—“ a 
weaver weaving decoratiouis in the midst of cloth and of gilded cloths 
on the back of elephants.’*- Herodotus (445 B. C.) noticed cotton 
in India. Baines says that when Herodotus wrote, “ cotton manu- 
facture existed westward of the Indus.” Nearchus (327 B.C.) says 
the “ Indians wore linen garments, the substance of which they were 
made growing upon trees and this indeed is a flax or something 
much whiter and finer than flax.” The Periplus mentions Masalia 
(Mosclipatam) where -finest—muslins_ were manufactured. From 
Ganjetic marts in the vicinity of Sunargong, near Dacca, muslins 
were exported. Indian calicoes and other cotton goods were export- 
ed to Arabia from early times. When ‘Tavernier (1678 A. D.) visited 
India, Indian calicoes were made in Golaricla and Masulipatam. 
They came also from Agra, Lahore, &c. Cotton was cleaned. 
Dadu the founder of the Dadu Pantha, a religious sect, was a 
cotton cleaner. 

silk.—The consumption of silk in ancient time was consider- 
able. The kings, queens, nobility and the fair sex put on silk dress- 
es more specially on occasions of religious performances, and silk 
formed part of nuptial presents. Silk was no doubt imported from 
China, but it was also manufactured here. Colebrooke says, “ The 
Pundraca and Paltasatracara, or feeder of silk worms and silk-twister, 
deserve notice; for it has been said that silk was the produce of 
China solely until the reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian, and 
that the laws of China jealously guarded the exclusive production. 
The frequent mention of silk in the most ancient books would 
not fully disprove that opinion ; but the mention of an Indian class, 
Whose occupation is to attend silk worms may be admitted as 
proof, if the antiquity of the Tantra be not questioned. I am 
informed that the ‘antras collectively are noticed in very ancient 
compositions ; but as they are very numerous, they must have been 
composed at different periods; and the Tantra which I quote might 
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* Robertson says fine linen (Scin- + In Hindu dramas we read of 
du) was prepared in great perfeetion “flowered muslins” and “flowered 
bear the Indus, cloth made of fiue thread.” 
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be thought comparatively modern. However it may be presume, 
that the Rudra Yamalu is among the most authentic and by, 
natural inference among the most aucient; since it is named jy 
the Durga Mehattwa where the principal Tantras are enumerate,” 
Sir W. Jones confirms the above statement. He says “ silk wag 
fabricated immemorially by the Hindus though commonly ag. 
cribed to the people of Serica or Tancut.” It was supposed tha 
Thina or Serica was China ; but it is now clear that it is Assam 
where silk was grown, and Assam supplied Baragaza vid Bactria 
and Bengal and also Limuruki or the Coast of Malabar by seq 
with raw and manufactured silk. From Baragaza and Pataty 
they were exported to Egypt. In the days of Aristotle, silk 
was imported from India to Greece and the Grecian women 
used to unravel the silk stuffs and made what the Romay 
poets called “coan nests.” The Assamese prepared “a strong 
fabric silk” for tents, which Julius Ceesar is said to have import. 
ed. In one of the Hindu dramas there is mention of “Chinese 
gorgeous silks.” Ma Twan Lin says “their king and his minis- 
ters have a vast number of silk dresses and fine woollen 
fabrics.” According to Arrian and Charita “silks of various 
fabrications” were in one of the bazars of Anhulwara. In Mooltan, 
Sirhand, Tagara, &c., there were large markets. It was on account 
of the silk, says Colonel Tod “that the prince named Porus, 
sovereign of Ougein, sent an embassy to Augustus and a letter 
written in Greek.” Moorecroft says that “ silk was extensively 
raised in Kotan and that it appears that it extends thence through 
Yarkand and Balk to Kashmere.” When Tavernier visited India, 
he found silk coming from Bengal to Guzerat, Ahmedabad and 
Meerut, where it was manufactured. 

Wool.—Menu speaks of “ wool and hair,” woolen stuffs and blan- 
kets of Nepaul. The sheep living in the mountainous countries 
of Cabul and Candahar were fed with szlphium or prangos, an 
excellent fodder. Wool was used in making shawls and other 
manufactures. In the Sava Parva we meet with cats’ wool, shawls of 
goat’s hair and clothes of wool as presents to Yudhisthira. Shawls and 
brocades were presented to him fromthe people of Kambaja. ‘Tribes 
living along the Indus presented to him blankets of various manu: 
factures. The Sacas or Scythians living between the Jaxartes aud 
Oxus presented clothes made of the wool of sheep and goats or 
thread spun by worms or puttas, vegetable fabrics, also soft sheep 
skins. Buddhist red covers or sleeping robes were made from sheep 
and shaggy dogs. i 

Furriery and leather manufactures.—The number of animals 
sacrificed and killed, viz., cattle, sheep, goats, buffalo, rhinoceros, 
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reupine, tortoise, birds of different kinds not only opened a large 
fald of occupation to the fowler but to the butcher, cobbler and 
other classes, a i: 
~ the hides of the cattle were utilized in different ways. They were 
not held in low estimation. One of the Vedic rites was that the 
wife should be placed by the husband on a piece of leather. 
The R. V. says “thou art girt with cow hides.” It also 
alludes to “ birds’ feathers” as forming an article of trade. Skins of 
animals formed a portion of nuptial presents to Sita, UHeeren says 
that furs were held ‘‘in great estimation among the Indians from 
’ the most ancient times.” The Hindu medical students used skins, 
: leatherand carcasses. Kambojas brought to Yudhisthira, among othir 
, articles, skins of animals living in holes and of wild cats. The skins 
y 








of deer were used for the garments of the twice-born students. 

Periplus noticed that skins were exported from Serica (Assam) 

to Chittagong. Assam also supplied rhinoceros and buffalo hides 

which the Romans bought for shields. 

Animals.— Horses were presented to Yudhisthira by tke people of 
Kutch, Scinde, Pragjotish and Camboge. Scinde horses are de- 
scribed in Mahabharat as swift, strong, quiet and not capable 
of being disturbed ; other good horses mentioned in that work 
are from Kamboga, Panchala, Titur (Tartary), Kalmus (Kalmac), 
Eastern countries sent Raja Yudhisthira good horses. Large ele- 
plants were also presented by the rajahs of Eastern countries—we 
notice they came from lower Bengal, Midnapoor and Ganjam—— 
These elephants had large tusks. Knowledge and discipline of 
elephants (husti shika) formed a part of military education— 
Rawlinson states that in the Sassaman or new Persian Empire 
the elephant corps held the first position. It was recruited from 
India. The elephant corps was under a special chief known as 
the gired kupit, or “commander of the Indians,” either because 
the beasts come from that country or because they were managed 
by natives of Hindustan. Goats, sheep, oxen, apes and camels 
must have been well bred in Guzerat as these came to Yudbis- 
thira from that country. Albania or Librna in Punjab was 
famous for fighting dogs, which is mentioned in the Ramayana: 

** And the dogs within the palace bred, 
Of body vast and massive head, 
With mighty fangs for battle bred.” 

Jvory and Horns.—Assam used to export rhinoceros horns 
to Bengal where the Chinese bought them. Tho Phoenecians also 
carried from India ivory, ebony and horn of the unicorns. Ivory 
lorns were also carried to Jerusalem, Greece and Egypt. 

_ Sugar.—We know of no article the consumption of which has 
veeu so large from the earliest times as sugar, except perhaps rice 
aud wheat. Morewood says that ‘‘although the Arabians culti- 
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vated the sugar cane and supplied the city of Rome with j, 
produce, yet it is well-known that they were indebted to th, 
Orientals as well as for the knowledge of its manufacture” 
Our sugar was introduced in Greece and Rome but it wag no, 
grown in either of those countries, ‘The Greek physicians calle 
our sugar “Indian salt.” Our merchants on taking sugar 
Musiris declared that it was grown from a seed but its identi. 
fication with the “Indian salt ” was not removed till Mare 
Polo threw light on the point. Massie, in the Continental India, 
says that the Phosnicians used to trade with the Peninsular Indi, 
and Ceylon for the “ sweet cane”. 

Honey—was of different kinds, fruit-generated honey jy 
Guzerat, rock-honey in the country of the Takas, and honey from 
the fruits of the Himalayas, 7¢., between Himalaya and Tibet 
Honey Lotus came to Baragaza as an article of import. 

Wines and Spirituous Liquors-—were largely consumed not only 
by the lower classes but by respectable orders and also by the 
fair sex. Frequent mention has been made of drinks on festive 
occasions and of respectable females caressing their husbands after 
indulging in wine.* When a Chandalini with five sons was with 
Kunti at Baronabrata, she gave her with food a quantity of arrack 
for her drink which appears to have been the custom. The fruits 
and other articles from which wines and liquors were manufactured 
are honey, jack fruit, raisin, date, palm tree (toddy), sugar cane, 
plum, wood apple, bee hives, custard apples, and koetbale, saccarine 
matter of fruits, cocoanuts and meal. 

Strong liquors were made by distillation from molasses, bruised 
rice or Bassialatifolia called mowah. There were also eight other 
kinds prepared with the fleshof animals. Drinking prevailed from 
the Vedic times. The vendors of spirits used to keep leather bottles. 
As regards the conception of a home, the Aryas approached the 
English—* a pleasant abode, a well-dressed wife, and a draught o 
wine’—R.V. When Alexander came to India, he met with 4 
sort of wine which is supposed to have been no other than 
“the unfermented juice of the cocoanut tree.” Morewood say 
the “ Hindus dealt largely in the importation and their acquaintance 
with a variety of native drinks shows the extent to which they 
arrived in their manufacture.” We observe that either the quantity 
of wine made in India was not equal to the consumption o 
there was a growing taste for foreign wines as the Egyptias 
and Grecians brought their wines to India, 

Spices—lIndia abounded in aromatic substances. Frankincens 
was grown in India and not in Arabia.ft Malabathrum, a specie 
of cinnamon albiflorum was exported from Assam and Sylhet 
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* See Mahabharut Stribilapa Parva. 
T Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society, vol. 11. 
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Chittagong. Its leaf was called tej and bark patri. The tree grew 
,jso in Rungpoor and as far as Munsori. The branches peeled off 
the cassia tree were called petvos. From the leaves malabathrum 
neh prepared. It was used as an unguent or perfume, and as betel. 
It was used in the wine by the Greeks and Romans. It is con- 
funded with the spikenard which is the leaf, and costus the root. 
The nard resembles the ear of wheat. 

Malabathrum was sent from Eastern India to the Malabar Coast 
and Northern India, and thence exported to the Mediterranean. 
; Spikenard was carried over the desert from India to Alleppo.* 
| Moorcroft states that Kuth or Costus was collected in the Moun- 
tains of Kashmere and exported to Amritsur. Heeren states that 
“the districts bordering on India were in the time of Alexander, 
fruitful in aromatic trees and shrubs particularly the myrrh and 
nardus which here flourished in great abundance and perfec- 

tion.” ; 
| Lignaloe or aquari or agal or eagle wood was grown between 
Sylhet and Assam. The atar of this wood was called by Arrian 
Indian Cinnabar. It was exported to Socotra. 

Cinnamon was grown in Indian Peninsula and Ceylon, 

Bdelellium, a fragrant gum, was grown in Kattiwar. Myrrh in 
India is called bola. 

Sandal wood, agallachum, the fragrant wood Kaleyaka were 
brought to Yudhisthira from the Eastern portion of the Himalaya, 

Sandal ointmeuts, atoe wood, and sandal wood came to him from 
Mysore and Carnatic. 

Cassia and Cinnamon were grown in Sumatra whence the 
Arabians got them from native merchants and were thus known to 
the Egyptians, and “the aromatic productions of the Molluccas” 
were known to Rome.* 

Dyes—Menu mentions indigo. Bancroft expresses wonder that 
the coloriug matter of indigo was known in early times in India, 
Indigo (nil) was exported to Arabia, Tyre and Egypt. Cochineal 
was an article of commerce from the mouth of the Indus. Cochineal 
or rather Indian lac was taken by the Persians and Babylonians. 
Lower Assam produced lac and munjit. In Upper Assam mis- 
kini tila and room (a valuable blue dye) were grown. The Hin- 
dus were particularly proficient in the printing aud dyeing of cloths, 
Even Mill has gone the length of saying that “the beauty, bril- 
liancy as well as the durability of the colours they produce are 
worthy of particular praise.” Heyne saysthat ‘the method of 
dyeing cotton red in the Levant is nearly the same as the 
Indian method.” From Toy Cart it appears that marking on 
liven was done by the Hindus. 




























*--Asiatic Researches, vol. 24. 
t History of Maritime aud Iuland Discovery, vol. I. 
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Polishing —was known in early times, as the R.V. says, « they 
add lustre (by polishing) to an axe.” | 

Lacquering and Gilding—were also known ; the former Was 
specially cultivated. 

Engraving—on gems and hard substances was a branch 
industry in India, 

Precious Stones—abounded in India. They came from the dese 
of Cobi, Bactria and Ghat Mountains. Pearls came from {, 
Peninsular India and Ceylon. 

Precious stones were presented to Yudhisthira by the Sacas ay; 
the Rajas of Carnatic and Mysore. Gem Vaidurja, a coral, also cam: 
from them. There were mines of diamonds in Golconda and oth 
places, ‘Tavernier, Hamilton and Heyne have given some inforny. 
tion on the subject. Diamonds abounded “ on the eastern sii 
of the Deccan and Amarkartaka plateau near Kaddupah, Nay 
dial, Roilkonda, Ellora, Subbulpara, and Paune.” From Inijj 
crystals were exported and the “ Rajapeppale mountain rang 
between the lower and Narmada yielded onyx and sardonyr 
stones in large quantities.” | 

Malte Brun says, “in no part of the world are diamonds 
numerous or so bountiful as in India, especially in the provinces of 
Bengal, Bundelkund, Allahabad, Orissa, Berar, Vijapoor, Golcond 
and the Carnatic.” 

In the confines of Little Bachuira precious minerals and 
lapislazuli were found. 

Metals.—There were iron mines, and iron was taken away by the 
Pheenicians, Steel of excellent quality was made in India. Porus 
gave 36 pounds of steel to Alexander. Dr. Royle is surprised that 
& primitive people could have overcome the difficulties of melting 
iron and forging steel. The Arabians used to take away from 
India iron and steel. The Egyptian obelisks and temples are sail 
to have been made of Indian steel. 

‘Tin (Kastira) occurs in Panini’s sutra and must have been found 
in India. It was abundant in Tenasserim, Malacca and Borneo. 

Tron vessels aud ivory sword hilts were presented to Yudhiis- 
thira by the Sovereign of Projyotish (Thibet?) ; sharp swords 
javelins, spears, hatchets and battle-axes. were presented to Yudhis- 
thira by the Sacas. 

There were gold mines as gold was brought to Yudhisthira by 
certain tribes, 

The Eastern Countries sent much gold, curiously wrought seats 
and litters, beds made of ivory and inlaid with gold aul 
jewels ; also coats of armour, weapons of various kinds, wat 
chariots hung with tiger skins and decorated with gold, different 
sorts of armours, 

Pliny notices the gold and silver mines near the Ghat range, 
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Indus, ke. Herodotus also mentions the Packjica near the sources 
‘the Indus engaged in searching for gold. From the desert of 
Cobbi cold and gold-dust were brought. Periplus speaks of gold 
ne silver in the lower Ganges. Tod says that the seven metals 
wore found in Anhulwara, The mines of Jewan in Mewar having 
Jiferent metals, were worked from early times. 

Branches of Industry.—Menu speaks of oriental metals, 
ems, coral, shells, pearls, gold, silver, copper, iron, brass, pewter, 
tin, lead, wooden utensils, leather utensils, silk and wooden stuff, 
blankets (Nepaul), utensils made of shells, or horn, of boxes of ivory, 
also of dykes, bridges, or other great mechanical works, He also 
speaks of joining masonry, painting, writing, tailoring, blacksmith, 
work in gold, &e 
The Toy Cart contains the following passage on some of the pro- 
fessions which were established as taste for luxuries increased :— 
« Skilful artists are examining pearls, topazes, sapphires, emeralds, 
rubies, lapizlazhi, coral, and other jeweis; some set rubies 
in gold, some work gold ornaments on colored thread ; some string 
pearls ; some grind the lapiz lazule ; some pierce shells and some 
cut corals, Here we have perfumes, drying the saffron bags, 
shaking the musk bag, expressing the sandle juice and compound- 
ing essences.” 

The above passage gives some idea of the branches of indus- 
try. The Ramayan speaks of able carpenters, diggers, engineers, 
&e., and of bridges being built, rocks broken through, canals and 
well dug. It also mentions “ merchants and every class of arti- 
zan.” The number of professions mentioned in that work is 
sixty-four, There are archzlogical proofs of the works of industry 
and utility and for divine worship in the different parts of the 
country. Crawford says, “There are few pieces of sculpture here in 
very perfect preservation which with many others scattered over 
Hindustan prove the great superiority of the ancieat Hindoos in 
this art to their later descendants.” 

They had several modes of quarrying and polishing stone and 
making bridges without arches. Captain Mackintosh speaks 
highly of an arch in Nagpoor of 22 feet, without any frame for its 
support, on the rock-cut temples of India. Fergusson says that 
the Sanchi tope near Bhilsar resembles Kuropean art more than any 
other. It would be well to quote what Sir W. Jones has said, 
“Though the salpa sastra (Sanscrit collection of sciences on arts 
aud manufuctures) reduces them to sixty-four, yet Abul Fazel had 
been assured that the Hindus reckoned three huudred arts and 
scieuces. Now these sciences being comparatively few, we may 
conclude they anciently practised at least as many useful arts as 
ourselves,” 

Internal Commerce.—We have alluded to the presents to Yudhis- 
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thira with the view to show the different articles grown and manufa¢. 
tured in different parts of India. These presents were tokens of 
allegiance from the Rajahs of the Nortb, East, West, and South of 
India, where the four Pandavas had gone with military force ay 
fougbt with them. This expedition presupposes that there wer 
roads from Indraprastha (Delhi) to the countries visited. 4 
appears that the Aryas thought of the means of transit fron’ 
the earliest times. The R, V. says “there are good roads 
and easy to be traversed in mountains and inaccessible places -” 
there are allusions to, “apart from ,the road on horse back.” 
“resting places on the roads where refreshments were ready,” 
and “great roads and little paths”’ Menu speaks of “tolls 
on waggons, water courses, king’s highways, footbridges. The 
Vishnu Purana mentions roads, lanes, paths, and footpaths, 
The Ramayan mentions royal highways studded with trees and 
watered, also royal streets, squares, roads, lanes, thoroughfares, 
delightful bowers, crossways, court roof and town, aud the class 
of men “who superintended the different parts of the roads.” 
Mountainous countries were visited by caravans of which we find 
proof in Naishada. 

The royal road found by the Greeks was from Taxila on the 
Indus through Lahore to Palibathra on the Ganges. Fahian found 
that the highways of India were measured, and at certain distances 
columns were erected. There were routes leading to Western 
and Eastern Asia and also between Persia and Persian India down 
to the Gangetic provinces and the peninsular India.* 

Cunningham (Ancieat Geography) says that, the countries from 


the Sutledge to the Ganges were “the richest and most populous 


districts.” 

Colonel Tod observes that * the Northern India was rich from 
the earliest times.” Punjab was densely populated, and contained 
a number of flourishing states. Pliny says, “The Andarz kings 
were very powerful in India having no less than thirty fortified 
cities, an army of 100,000 men and 1,000 elephants.” 

Dr. Hunter finds “ Kulinga at one time was an emporium of 
trade ; it boasted of fabrics, The rock inscriptions speak of navi- 
gation and ship commerce.” Mahabalipura was “a place of 
considerable commercial resort.” Cabul during the Macedonian 
invasion was inhabited by Hindus who “had a great spice trade. 
In Samarcand they met annually with foreign traders “ to deal 
in very valuable commodities,” 

In the Gangetic countries grain and cereals were chiefly grow); 
they were sent to the Peninsular India and paid by pearls and 
precious stones ; diamond, rubies, precious stones and pearls wel? 
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* Heeren’s Asiatic Nations, Vol IIE. Appendix. 
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+ tothe port of Nelkynda and onyx stone to Barygaza. 
3 noticed an active trade in the Gangetic mart viz., Chitta- 
here Chinese articles, silk, iron and skius were sent. The 
Bengal articles were malabathurm from Sylhet, and spikenard 
fom Rungpore where it came from Bhutan. The exports from 
the Gangetic Mart, were malabathurm, spikenard, pearls and 





brough 


Periplu 






bn’ HAE puslins to the Malabar Court. The next importaut mart was 
ds Sonargong, south-east of Dacca. . 

% Bengal was then named Rami which exported Rhinoceros horns, 
i,” BB sionaloe, and skins—shells were used as monies. Chowries used 
y,” HE as ornaments came from Bhutan and Tibet to Rungpore. 

lls Aromatics and pepper came from the Western India. In the 
he HB middle of the 8th century, Anhulwara was the capital of the 
18, ME Western India ; it possessed 84 bazars, of which Barygaza was 
id HM ove; it was called the Tyre of India, its chief port was Cambay. 
8, Independent of its eighty-four ports it received daily custom 
$3 HM duties amounting to one lakh of rupees. 

.- The trade between Eastern and Western India was carried on 
id by country-built crafts. Vincent says there was an intercourse by 


the ludus from Mooltan, Attock, Cabul, Cashmere, to the Coast of 
1 Malabar. Ayeen Akbury mentions that 40,000 vessels were 
d in the commerce of the Indus. 
3 Bactria and Marcunda (Samarcand) were very important places 
a of internal trade between India and other nations interested in 
| theexchange or sale of goods of immense variety. During the 
Macedonian period “the productions of India and Bactria were 
N MM carried down the Oxus to the Caspian.” Strabo gives the routes 
s by which the wares of India were carried to the chief cities of 
Persia and Babylon. 
. Rawlinson states that there was a land traffic between Assyria 
1 BM and Western India “by the way of Cabul, Herat, the Caspian gate 
8 B® aod Indus.” Elephants’ tusks and gold passed by the route. The 
d Babylonians took away from India precious stones, dogs, and dyes, 
laird says, “ The Babylonians and Assyrians carried on considerable 
{ Ht commerce with India, aud the costly produce of the Peninsula was 
- fm conveyed through the Babylonian territories to the distinct regions 
tM ofSyria.” oF orster, who wrote in 1753, discovered Hindus travel- 
, ms to the Caspian Sea by the road from Candahar and 
erat, 
| Macpherson says that, in 14 A. D., Indian goods were sent 
from Bactria to the river Oxus, across the Caspian Sea, whence 
to the Bran Cyrus, a river of Colchis, and at last at the end of the 
| Euxine Sea, On the banks of the Ganges there were several flour- 
hing cities. The Magadha Emperors encouraged the merchants 
vho were “ bold, enterprising, and at the same time cautious and 
“rcumspect.” Massie says that “from the modern Oude to the 
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Panjaub a home trade was carried on along the course of the Qap. 
ges.” In the western India there were several places of importa 
for internal trade. Ozine the capital of Scindia, Chundravati (neg 
Abu, out of whose ruins Ahmedabad was built in the 5th century) 
and Kaliare Tagura or the modern Deoger was a city where cotto, 
and muslins were extensively manufactured, where goods from th 
different parts of Deccan were conveyed and thence forwarded to 
Barock. Plutannah, not far from Ahmednagore, was the “ creates, 
market for onyx stones.” Ptolemy says “ The southern part of the 
Coromandel Coast was thickly studded with commercial towns, 
The archelogical remains of the Seven Pagodas testify to its 
having been a commercial place.” 

In the first or second century, Periplus notices the following 
ports in Western India: Nelkynd, north of Calicut, Barygaza* 
(Barock), Musoris (Mangalore), and Pattla (Hydrabad). He also 
mentions Marsalia (Masulipatam) and Ganges on the mouth of 
the river Gamger. 

In the south of India there was a number of ports, viz, 
Balita, Comar, Colchi, near which pearl fishery was-carried on and 
Camara, Padme, and Sapata where a coasting trade was prosecuted, 
Mr. Thomas speaking of the coins submitted for his examination 
says that they were intended for the “countries down the Doab of 
the Ganges and Jumna below Haspilapoor and westward beyond 
the latter river to someextent along the foot of the Himalaya 
into the Panjab.” This is a proof of the extent of trade. Moor- 
croft bears testimony to the large trade between Cabul and 
Hindustan and Khotan and Hindustan. 

Huet says that “the great number of trading towns 
formerly in the Indus was an undoubted proof of its com 
merce; I speak only of itstrading towns. For if we searched 
after the number of all their towns in general and depended upon 
Strabo, Pliny and Plutarch, we should find five thousand of them 
in that port only which Alexander conquered; and even some 
of the first magnitude according to Solinus, And Arrian says 
that the number of them was so great that they could not be 
named.” . 

Dr. Burnes states that when Nadir Shah visited Tatta he found 
there “no less than 40,000 weavers of calico on loongies or silk 
embroidered cloths ; besides artizans of other descriptions to the 
number of twenty thousand exclusive of the bankers, graiu 
dealers and shop-keepers who were estimated at 60,000.” 

The Toy Cart mentions merchants “rich with the wealth of 
many countries ” visited, and the “ Exhange” where the principal 
merchants and bankers lived. 


— 








* There were several ports to the southward of Barygaza which were 
visited by couutry ships, 
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External Trade.—The Rig Veda affords abundant proofs of the 
Aryans having been a maritime nation, “ When I (Vansatta) and 
Varna ascend the ship together, when we send forth in the 
midst of the ocean, we proceed over the waters with swift (sail- 
ing vessels) then may we both undertake happily in the pros- 

spous Swing. 

«Come as @ ship to bear over an ocean of praises. Your 
vessel vaster than sky stops on the sea shore.” 

«As those who are desirous of wealth send ships to sea.” 

« As merchants covetous of gain crowd the ocean on a voyage, 

« Do those convey us in a ship across the sea for our welfare.” 

“You brought Bhiyya in a hundred oared ship to his father’s 

use. 

“ The son of Tungra brought by you anxious (to his father) 
glorified when he had crossed the ocean in safety.” 

The legend of the deluge makes mention of “a strong ship.” 
(Muir’s O. S. T. vol. 11. 329-31.) 

Mahabharut speaks of merchants trading by sea and the Surya 
Sidhanta “ go therefore to Romaka city.” 

From Menu (viti. 406) it appears that freight for passengers 
up and down the rivers was according to distance and time but 
F at “sea” there was “.no settled freight.” There was price of the 
risk on insurance or sea voyage “ or journeys beyond land.” 

These quotations clearly show that the Aryas were not content 
with internal trade but undertook sea voyages. We will endea- 
vour to show that they not only travelled to distant countries 
and were settled there, but went by sea to foreign countries. 
Captain Wilford says, “ During the first centuries of the Christian 
era, the Hindus were very fond of travelling. Their kings sent 
Imperial embassies to the Greek and Roman Emperors, and 
some of these ambassadors went as far as Spain. Others visited 
Alexandria and Egypt where Ptolemy in the third century 
saw and conversed with them. Some of these ambassadors 
had long conferences in Babylon.” He also discovered that many 
Hindus were servants in. Greece, many settled in Colchis, a large 
detachment followed Alexander to Persia, numbers were to be 
seen in Arabia. Macpherson (Annals of Commerce) says that 
1 A. D. 161 “ the natives of India now extended their voyages 
beyond their former limits and took an active share in the trade 
with Egypt, as it appears probable from Agatharidis and cer- 
tain from Periplus that they traded to Arabia probably from the 
lost remote ages; so we know from Ptolemy that they sailed 
up the Red Sea as far as Egypt, where he conversed with some of 
them who were from Timula, an emporium on the west side of 
ludia called Syrreylla by the. Greeks.” The Hiudus were found 


lu Astracan, Indian Archipelago, the Interior of Africa, and some 
L 
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parts of Caspian shore, the Persian Gulf and Syria. Among t,, 
ambassadors to the Roman Emperors there were Brahmins, 4, 
Alexandria some of them lived with Severus in A. D. 470, 

Faffian visited India between the fourth and fifth centuriq 
From Tamalipta or Tamlook, which was then a place of great con, 
mercial importance, he sailed in a large ship to Java, and thence j 
China, and there were on board Brahmins ‘ merchants trading 
China.” * According to this Chinese traveller, ships sailed froy 
the Ganges to Ceylon and from Ceylon to China. In Hind 
poems and tales, sea voyages are mentioned, but Ceylon was though 
to be the ultima thulie. Later researches show that the Hindy 
made more distant voyages. Dr. Hunter states that in the ly 
Century A. D. Tamalipta now Tumlook formed the starting plag 
for a voyage to the Java Archipelago. MaTwaLin (6th century) iy 
the Chinese account of India says “ India carried on a considerabk 
commerce by sea with Tatsen (the Roman Empire ) the Aus 
(or Asal Syrians) ; and some of the Indians came as far as For 
mosa and Keaon Che (Tonquin ) to traffic in pearl necklaces anj 
pearls of superior quality.” It is also well-known that Hind 
physicians lived at the court of Heran Al Rasihid.-+ 

The Arabians were the carriers of Indian wares from very early 
times. 

They obtained them by land through Persia and Egypt, and by 
sea from the mouth of the Indus. The Syrians bought Indian 
goods from the Arabians. The Arabians got Indian goods from 
the mouth of the Red Sea until they had direct communication. 

From Arabia a number of Indian goods and manufactures was 
imported, and for this reason commerce with India was continued, 
Arabia Felix was a great emporium of Indian wares and sup 
plied them to Egypt, Africa, Phoenicia, Carthage and other cour 
tries. There was a commercial intercourse between India and 
Jerusalem in the days of Solomon. Solomon’s fleet came to Ophit 
to take pure gold, agum tree, ivory, apes, peacocks, &c. Ophit, 
or Sophir of scripture, is Sauvira or south western Rajpootanat 
The Gulf of Kambay produced gold and silver. Tadmore was 
chosen by Solomon to enrich himself by drawing the commerce 
of India through his dominions. When Homer lived, the 
goods of India reached Greece. The Pheenicians took from Jndis 
ivory, ebony, cotton and tusks of the unicorn. They got the goods 
in Deccan in the Persian Gulf where they were collected. 
There was exclusive commerce by sea between China and India 
There was trade also by land, viz., from Bactria to Barygaz 

and by a road to Palibothra. An intercourse existed betweel 


a 


* Journal of the R. A. Society No. + Cunningham's Ancient Geogr 
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India and Eastern Africa, the former exported rice, 
hee, oil of sesamum, cotton, molases sashes, and sugar from Pattala, 
rygaza, Musiri (on the Malabar Coast) and the Coromandel 
me Sir W. Jones, from the examination of the remains of 
‘chitecture and sculpture states that there was connection between 
India ard Africa. 
The Egyptians used to send metals, corals, ointments, white 
‘lasses, silver vessels, wines of the first quality, beautiful virgins, 
nr the seraglio, spices, &c., they took silks, ivory, calicoes, long- 
pepper, precious stones, indigo, dyeing stuff, spices, &c. Traders 
rom Egypt came as far as the Ganges. The Grecian traders 
ought chrysalites, plain clothing, stimmi? (black lead), white 
less, metals, wine, sandarack, arsenic and spices, and they carried 
flack pepper, pearls, ivory, silk stuffs, spikenard, malibuthrum, 
jiamouds, hyacarts, and other pellucid gems, and turtle shell. 
Tie Grecian trade was with a town named Ganges at the mouth 
of the Ganges from which they got muslins, malibuthrum, gangetic 
spikenard and pearls. The Romans required more goods from India 
han they consumed vid Egypt and Syria, and they therefore open- 
ed another route vid Palmyra from the Euphrates to the Medi- 
erranean. ‘he silks and spices of India were paid by Greece 
ly Hand Rome by silver, and it was so prodigal that Tacitus and Pliny 
jament it “as a national evil.” 
by The commercial intercourse between Rome and India is said to 
il Mehave been so profitable to the former that a Roman fortune fre- 
M Meouently exceeded £200,000 sterling, and “Lallia and Paulina 
the niece of one of their governors decorated herself on ordinary 
88 HB occasions with jewels valued at more than £300,000.”* 
a, Besides the above nations, Indian goods were imported by 
P Me lonies and tribes or exported by the Indians, Indian vessels 
Lb: Mcalled at Diascorcles between Arabia and Africa where Indians 
id Hhad been settled to sell rice, Indian linen and female slaves. 
it 7B lodian vessels also called. at Moseha (Muscat) and passed 
i, Mm wioter there selling calicoes, corn, and oil for frankincense, 
+ iM Vessels from Barygaga also went to Apologus at the mouthof the 
a8 HR Euphrates to sell brass and woods and receive frankincense. We 
ce Mm uotice that Barygaza was the most important port. It was the 
he MiB eutrepot of merchandize from China, the southern India and 
it MM Africa. It possessed a number of pilot vessels by which all foreiyn 
ds ships were conducted to the city. In three days a vessel could 
d. Bi discharge her import cargo and be loaded again. 
ia, lu the trade with Chryse—comprising Ava, Pegu, and Malacca, 
zé Mi —the Hindus took an active part. The trade of Inaia with Ceylon 
e0 Mm "8s also important. 
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ae * Taylor's Letters on India. 
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The most important places in Western India are asfollows._ 

1. Warbaree emporium (Pattala) vessels from various ey, 
tries brought drapery, chrysolites, corals, storax, frankince;, 
glass, vessels (silver plate), money, and wine. The exports from 
the port were costus, Bdellium, dye stuffs, Cullian stone, Sapphires 
silk, skins, calicoes, indigo. ‘ 

2. The next emporium was Barygaga or Barnock. Here thy 
productions of the different countries home and foreign wer 
brought by land over the Balu Ghat Mountains. From Eos 
were brought wine, metals, coral, chrysolites, garments, sashe 
storax, mehlot, white glass, samdaruk ointment, gold, silye 
precious silver vessels, musical instruments, beautiful virgins for 
the seraglio, wine of the first quality and plain dresses. The ey, 
ports were costus, Bdellium, ivory, onyx, and Murrhine stong 
myrrh, Lycium muslins and calicoes, silk stuff and silk threaj, 
molo-chinum (cotton cloth), &e. 

3. Musiris was frequented by Grecian vessels. 

4. Nelkyndu at the mouth of which was Barake, where vesge\; 
used to come for pepper and malabuthrum. 

5. Another port which wasa great mart, was the Island ¢ 
Bate on the opposite side of the Gulf of Cutch. This por 
which was the depository of excellent shells* and “a grea 
mart of commerce for other nations from the East and South,’ 
The Egyptians and Arabs are said to have carried away from this 
ort the learning of India. 

The Southern India had a number of ports viz., Bulita, Comer, 
Colchie, Cumura, Poducke and Sapatima which carried on a coasting 
trade. From Limyrica they received articles imported from Egyptas 
well as native wares. Ceylon, immortalized in the Ramayan as 4 
great country abounding in gold, silver and pearls, was the seat of 
extensive commerce. To the different native and foreign races tt 
was known as producing ivory, turtle shell, pearls, mushes, civu~ 
mon, &c. Even solate as A. D. 517-22, the Island was visited by 
vessels from India, Persia, Ethiopia, South Arabia, and China 
From China were received silk, aloes, cloves, the wood of cloves 
From Calliene (W. India) copper, wood of sesame like ebovy 
aud a variety of stuffs. From Scindia, musk, castro reum, aul 
spikenard. Ceylon exported cinnamon pearls, gems, turtle shells 
ivory, &c., to Mali in Malabar. 

The countries adjacent were Angale and Musulia where muti 
muslin was manufactured and tke latter possessed a pearl fishers 
Another country contiguous was Desarene which abounded 11 
elephants. For more than two centuries, Constantinople carried 
a trade with India by land and sea “from the banks of tle 
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noes and Indus to the south-east quarter of the Caspian Sea 
e from thence to Trebesond in the Black Sea and also from, 
an Persian Gulf, by the deserts of Syria and Arabia assisted 
“ the rivers Euphrates and Tigris.” If the Hindus were a 


maritime nation, navigation must have been the study of certain 


sses, . 
asin states that some classes of the Hindus were “ship- 


builders anc sailors who navigate the rivers.” 
Mrs. Postans iu her Western India says, “The mariners however 
aatisfied with their country are a most fearless and enterprizing 
race, trading as their forefathers for centuries to all parts of the 
Red Sea and even stretching to the Eastern Coasts of Africa, 
Ceylon, and China Sea.” ; 

Coins.—Colonel Tod says “ their (Rama, Krishna and Pandavas) 
a cities and coins still exist.” 
q The R. V. says “ who gives one hundred of suvarnas.” A suvar- 

na according to Colebrooke, was equal to sixteen mashas. Rama- 
. ” . 

el yana, “ And let a thousand coins of gold.” In Menu the different 
weights of copper, silver and gold coin are to be met. ‘The Mitak- 
shara contains a law punishing those who counterfeited coin. Huet 
says “that the Indians having gold and silver of their own produce 
had learut among other customs ofthe Egyptians the art of mak- 


of 
ort 
pat 


h” ing money to facilitate their trade.” Wilson, in a note to the Toy 
bis Cart, clearly bears his testimony to the existence of coins among 

the Hindus. He shows this by the sense of the Suverna, Gadhi, 
f, Sacti and Namakaé. Arrian states that the Hindus had gold money 
ig before Alexander as he received it from certain countries. Hindu 
a3 coins have been found in Nepaul, Assam, Rungpoor, Cooch Behar, 


4 Tippera, Joyantipoor, Munipoor, Central India, Aidra, Rajpootana 
af Indraprastha.* 


it James Prinsep observes :—“ The Hindus made considerable pro- 
. gress in coining.” Ceylon and Western India had coined gold and 
y silver. 


. Bills.—The author of ‘‘ Commerce, Money and Banking,” states 
that “ bills of exchange have been known to tke Hindus from 
very remote periods.” 

| Interest.—The Mitaksara states that persons who borrowed 
: for employment in mercantile business had to pay interest at 10 
per cent. per month if they had to travel on a dangerous road and 
20) per cent. if they made a sea voyage. Bibad Chintamoni sanc- 
tions the charging of interest on goods sold if not paid for within 
six months, 

Commercial Morality.—Menu legislated for the punishment of 












* Marsden’s Numismatica Orientalis and Journal of the A.S8. of Ben- 
gal,Vol. IT, 
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commercial frauds in view to the promotion of commercial moralit 
The delivery of goods of less value, charging higher prices for 2004 
of ordinary value, selling bad grain for good, or of good seed place; 
at the top of the bad to conceal the bad, constituted offences a,j 
were punishable. Mitakshara notices the following offences whic, 
were punishable. Combination on the part of merchants to fi, 
different value from that fixed by the king. If the merchay, 
wishing to pay the articles of another conntry at low prices prevey, 
them from teing sold in their own with the view to secure hip} 
prices for their own goods, they were punishable. If they spok, 
falsehood as to the weight of any article or passed by stealt, 
the place where custo was payable, they were subject to fine, 

Menu inculcates, “ Of all pure things, purity in acquiring wealt} 
is pronounced the most cxcellent ; since he who gains wealth with 
pure hand is truly pure” 

Wealth,—The wealth of India has been proverbially great. The 
description of the opulence of India given in the epic poems anj 
other works is fabulous ; but that the statements to a great exient 
are true is borve out by the buildings, temples, caves and other 
works, which added to the immense treasure plundered by the 
Mahomedan conquerors, the fertility of the country, the elasticity 
of its resources, the industry and intelligence of its agricultural, 
manufacturing and commercial classes realizes the poetic descrip. 
tion that it is the laud of “ barbaric pearl and gold.” 


Peary CHAND MITTRA. 
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art. IV.—OUR LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
) IN UPPER INDIA.* 


FEAR that the spectacle of an officer of four and a half 

years’ service daring to lift up a piping voice in published 
‘iticisms on revenue problems has outraged the susceptibilities of 
some experienced revenue officials, 1 trust, however, that the book, 
notwithstanding its many errors and deficiencies, has served some 
good purpose. It is to be recollected, that young civilians do not 
‘, these days, whatever their other defects may be, disembark in 
ignorance of the main features of our revenue system ; to some 
extent they have penetrated those mysteries before their arrival 
iy India; to its shibboleths and technicalities indeed they may be 
strangers, and perhaps it would be well for them never to acquire 
many of its formalities; but its leading characteristics are not 
unfamiliar, nor are they such sphinx-like riddles, as only an Cédipus 


can hope to master, m 
* Die hohe krapt 

Der Wissenschaft 

Der ganzen Welt verborgen.” 


Common sense, and some careful enquiry can enable even youth- 
ful officers to offer sound and well-considered opinions on these 
important questions, and I may plead in justification for my “ in- 
sanabilis scribendi cacoéthes” an uninterrupted study pursued 
under most favorable circumstances, my work having almost from 
the first months of residence mainly consisted of revenue business, 
and since the cold weather of 1873 I have been employed in help- 
ing to reconsider the revised assesments in four districts, It would 
be impossible to provide a more favorable opportunity for arriving 
at a correct appreciation of the real causes of default and insolvency 
among the landed classes of Oudh ; I have followed in the close wake 
of the assessors, and have hence been able to trace with considerable 
accuracy the progress of particular landowners and village com- 
munities on the downward path. Employment of this kind enables 
any officer of ordinary intelligence to detect the precise points in 
which the shoe of reassessment has most pinched its wearers, and I 


“Tam indebted to the Editor for with any fullness. Many points in the 
his courtesy in allowing mea place in preceding articles on these revenue 
the Calcutta Review for the further problems (those of Mr. Crosthwaite 
discussion of this important subject. and of Mr. Carnegy, which appeared 





Space, however, is limited, and I have in the Nos. for October 1876 and 
only been able to treat two questions, January 1877) require more detailed 
those of rent roll assessment and im- reply or investigation than I am able to 
proved district revenue management give in the following pages.—C. J. C. 
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may perhaps be allowed to say without conceit that I haye no as © 
neglected the rare opportunity thus offered. A laborious Collectio, immpat | 
of facts derived from the recent histories of particular Villag , 
has enabled me, for instance, to urge the question of imperfey 
partitions on the notice of officials with some degree of success ay 
I trust, 1 shall not be suspected of self-sufficiency, if I venty, 
to assert, that, had my critic, Mr. Carnegy, in addition to th 
extensive attainments of his long career, possessed one tithe ¢ 
such experience, he would have been in a better position to Conduct 
the settlement of a district than if he had previously carried oy 
the assessment of a whole province. There can be no better traip. 
ing for the future assessor than to follow fora short while th 
track of a retired settlement officer. He, poor man, withdrays 
from the scene of his infinite labour, justly proud of his admirab 
reports and statistical tables, and proudly deeming that his wor 
will live even if he pass away: many a settlement, which looked 
so fair at first, has crumbled to pieces because its house was built 
on the sand of theoretical data, and their end reminds the constayt 
reader of Government reports that the state of a settlement 
officer resembles not indistinctly the general state of man :— 
“To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hop=; to-morrow blossoms 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, ; 


And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root and then he falls.” 







Those who have criticized recent achievements and suggested 
a change of system have done so solely from a wish to prevent 
the repetition of similar mistakes ; and I had no intention of making 
out, as Mr. Crosthwaite supposes, a grave indictment against Oudh Bae Be 
settlement officers in particular, nor would they, I imagine, accept Hi Zs 
Mr. Carnegy’s article as a satisfactory championship. I was careful HA) 
to point out that many of the district settlements, such as those Hii w 
of Rai Bareli, Unao, Pratabgarh, Sultanpur proper, parts of Hijr 
Lucknow, &c., had been carried out with admirable skill, and the Hi in 
happiest results, and J took occasion to enumerate the difficulties Hi h 
under which Oudh officers had laboured as compared with theit 
more lightly-worked brethren in the North-West Provinces. Some 
of them carried on the current duties of district officers in addition 
to their settlement work ; all of them were not only assessors of the 
land revenue but of civil courts of first instance as well as of appeal ; 
there were no hill-station,: in which they could cool their brains 
heated and worried by cold-weather inspections ; a return from 
camp did not mean temporary rest, but equal drudgery in stifling 
courts. Mr. Carnegy and his Faizabad staff have no need to be 
greatly disturbed if their assessment of a most difficult distet 
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as not proved so successful as was hoped, when the returns show 
bat they disposed of some 60,000 lawsuits side by side with assess- _ 
ot operations ; indeed it is a matter for marvelling that the Oudh 
itlement is so near its completion, when it is recollected that a 
pmplete record of rights, framed not on the simple basis of 
sesession but in accordance with legal decisions in thousands of 
srcely-contested suits, has been or will shortly be secured in 
idition to the fixation of the Government revenue for thirty 
ears. This has been no light task, and Oudh officers may con- 
jently assert, that, all things considered, their work though in 
wy cases conducted according to principles the wisdom of which 
is latterly been questioned, is as satisfactory as could be expected 


ny Mimbnder the existing system of assessment. It was the system that 


ble ventured to assail, not the officials, who carried out that system ; 
tk Mind I should be grieved, if any words of mine have wouuded the 
ed Mmeclings of any fellow-officers, for all of whom I entertain profound 


espect, and some of whom I am proud to consider my personal 
riends, Nothing, however, is more calculated to impress the mind 
fa new arrival, innocent of all taint of “ revenue experience” or 
‘practical knowledge”, than the ease and equanimity with which 
wme Anglo-Indian officials have contemplated these sudden 
nhaucements of revenue, and these harsh reductions in the mate- 
rial well-being of large sections of the native population. 

To officials like Mr. Carnegy, determined to contemplate the 
world beneath them through the tinted spectacles of statistical 
tables and symmetrical percentages, there never seem to occur 
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Those obstinate questionings of sense and outward things. 


They move along in complacent contemplation of Deccan riots, 
Behar disturbances. ‘Talukdars’ Relief Acts, Sindh Jagirdars and 
Zamindars’ Relief Acts, Chutia Nagpore, Thakurs of Broach, and 
Ahmadabad Relief Acts, as if all this insolvency and discontent 
were the effect of some original sin on the part of the governed 
race, and in no possible degree attributable to the direct or 
indirect action of the State. It is fortunate for India that to all 
ler rulers are not equally unknown those 


Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 


which appear to be so foreign to some bureaucrats. A newcomer, 
who has any desire to understand the problems of Anglo-Indian 
aiministration, is not content with my critic’s philosophy, but is 
tager to discover by patient inquiry whether all this indebtedness 
aud misery is incapable of relief or remedy; and it was the 
unsatisfactory result of twenty-years of English rule in Oudh, that 
impelled me to attempt a course of investigation, the upshot of 
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which is embodied in the book, which has recently been gubj., 
to searching criticism in this review. 

I do not intend to estimate the comparative merits of the N; 
West and Oudh settlements ; Mr. Crosthwaite endeavours to whi 
wash the one, while he is content with the blackness of the oth, 
The statements made by me were based on the minutes a) 
speeches of Sir W. Muir, the speech of Mr. Inglis in the Legis, 
tive Assembly, the memorandum of Mr. A, Colvin, the Secre 
the Board of Revenue, and that Board’s report ;* my critic (whom 
I have to thank for considerate courtesy under some provocatig, 
adduces figures relating to estates in Farrackabad and Etawahjy 
proof of equitable assessment, and I am in no position to questi 
them ; in justice to myself I will, however, requote what I printa 
before in respect to those districts. Sir W. Muir, in his minute 
March 1874, records that “some officers, have, as they say, ‘diy 
counted the coming rise of rent’ that is, have pitched their standanj 
rates at a level somewhat above the actual rental of the distrig 
in the expectation, that it would rise to the level assumed by then, 
This has been rightly discouraged by the Board of Revenue, ) 
some extent, indeed, the principle has been admitted ; that is to say, 
settlement officers have been allowed to assume when in any tra 
they find a prevailing rate, that exceptional cases of a lower rating 
will rise to such prevailing standard. But the Lieutenant. 
Governor fears that, in some cases, the action -of the settlement 
officer has gone beyond this principle. For instance, in the report 
submitted, Mr. Crosthwaite states that he feels sure his asses 
ments are nearer two-thirds than half the existing assets, ie,, o 
the rental as they now stand. The same is said by Mr. Buck 
(though perhaps on insufficient grounds) of the assessments d 
Farrackabad ; so also Mr. Ridsdale admits, that ‘his new a 
sumed rental’ is at present in excess of the actual by 18 p.c’ 
The rules in regard to gradual enhancement of revenue are d 
recent origin, and do not therefore whitewash previous practice, 
while the authoritative fixation of rents by assessors only dates 
from the Revenue Act of 18738. Mr. Auckland Colvin’s descrip 
tiont of the course of settlement operations in the North-West 
Provinces may be a sensational pamphlet to Mr. Crosthiwaite, 
but its most sensational passage was quoted by Sir W. Muir ats 
sitting of the Legislative Council. 

Henceforth indeed it will be difficult to contest the merits of any 
assessment, for since if the assessors ate authorized to fix the renl 
of the tenantry on the basis of their arbitrary rates the rent-roll 

will no longer testify to differences between actualities and settle 





* And I beg to refer the reader to Quoted on pages 68-69 of mJ 
my book for their persual. book. 
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nt lucubrations, but will merely reflect tae leading idiosyncracy of 
sateur landsurveyors. Under such circumstances criticism becomes 
s impossibility, since there are no data to guide the sceptic ; the vil- 
ve records prove the satisfactory character of the revised demand, 
cause they themselves have been re-written in accordance with 
. arbitrary rates, and in the absence of reliable village papers 
aliable, 2¢., in the sense of representing the spontaneous develop- 
out of rent) the outsider is unable to secure any evidence in 
ect to the moderation of the assessor’s proposed average rents. 
reoret that I shall have no space to consider the merits of the 
»w practice of authoritative fixation of rents by the settlement 
mcer; 1 fear uvless carefully watched, it may lead to evil 
sults, I have had some experiences of the results of determining 
»e future payments of under-proprietors, and occupancy tenants * 
the basis of the assessor's average rates, and I have found 
at the application of these arbitrary rates to the various fields 
f the decree-holders, unaccompanied by a most rigid scrutiny 
f the native survey, leads to grave miscarriage of justice. At 
me future time I may perhaps hope to return to this subject, 
hich [am unable to treat fully in this article. 
My two critics would not seem to have done me the honor of any 
sngthened perusal of the method recommended with a view to rent- 
sllassessments, Contempt for such puny and childlike suggestions 
as led Mr. Carnegy to sweep them’ aside from his height of 
ieutific serenity by asseverating “that the proposal in all its 
implicity and nakedness means neither more nor less than the 
sessing officer abnegating his functions to the village patwari, 
ud contenting himself with the undignified and mechanical 
mocess Of dividing such figures as may be placed before him 
ly two and so fixing the Government demand”; similarly 
t. Crosthwaite considers that “no more utterly unfair and 
neposterous assessment would be made than one which should 
% based on the recorded rentals accepting the condition of each 
illage as normal and final, and trusting to the honesty of the 
amiudars aud the fidelity of the.village accountants”; and that 
fit is the author’s intention to contend that each village should 
e assessed on its own rental without regard to the rents paid 
sewhere for similar land, he is altogether wrong and has no 
wuception of the first virtue of a settlement—equality of assess- 
uent.” The same critic gently snubs the supposed conceit of a 
youthful enthusiast in assuming the réle of a reformer, by assuring 
te that there have been Agamemnons before his appearance on 
revenue stage, and that he is “not the first wise man to 


eee 


"Tallude to the small sub-holders in Eastern Oudhb, whose case has been 
very ead one, 
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whom so very simple a way of getting through a very dif, 
business has occured.” Writers, who profess to examine , 

suggestions of others, should at least do their proposers the justi 

of a sufficient examination. The most cursory perusal wo) 
show Mr. Crosthwaite that one argument in favor of 
views was that ‘the system proposed was no new one; it ws 
devised and worked in Unao with excellent result by Mr 
Clifford and by his successor Mr. Maconachie” ; and elsewhere 
was noted that those Qudh assessments which had as in Ry 
Bareli and Pratabgarh been based mainly on the village rent-rjj 
had almost alone stood the test of time. Mr. Carnegy ex catheds 
Commissioner? summarily disposes of the method advocated 
assuring his readers that ‘‘it has in all time been found simply 
impossible to obtain anything like a reliable rent-roll,” It is jy, 
genious but scarcely ingenuous to hazard this courageous dictuy 
since the writer at the very moment of penmanship was presidiyy 
over the destinies of a district (Rai Bareli) in which the plan 
advocated had been carried out with pre-eminent success by (i 
Macandrew (now Commissioner of Sitapur) and are described with 
admirable clearness and with just confidence in his receutl 
published work. * The most fugitive glance at my appendi 
would have shewn my opponents that the system suggested involy. 
ed an immense amount of labor.+ The rent-rolls of every yi. 
lage, tested previously by the pargana kdnungos, were to be cil. 
lected and analyzed in the greatest detail; the rents recorded in 
the different rent-rolls for the different classes of fields in the ocx 
pation of ordinary tenants were to be compared with one another, al 
under proprietary, and favoured holdings having been separately 
grouped, and similarly analyzed; by this process the rents 1 
corded as being actually paid by the tenants-at-will would bea 
length secured, and these would form the basis of assessment, aud 
afford data for the proper taxation of the other low-rented boli: 
ings. ‘These rent-rates would be framed on the solid stratum ¢ 
fact, and would be adiered to, unless it should appear on cot: 
paring any particular village with its neighbours, that the reuli 
recorded in its papers were all abnormally high or unduly low; 

they exceeded or fell below the average of the neighbourhood 
enquiry was to be made to discover, wheter in the first case they 
represented large expenditure of capital, and therefore required a 
lowances, or were the result of a large proportion of unusually indus 
trious tenants, as Muravs or Kurmis holding most of the best land; 


—— 





** On Some Revenue Matters, chief- + For specimens of jamabab 
ly in the Province of Oudh.” By Lieut- analysis I refer the reader to his bo 
Colonel Macandrew, B. s. c., Commis- and my own appendix, too long i 
sioner of Sitapur. Thacker, Spink insertion here, 

& Co., 1876. 
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TY difficile or, in the second case, whether they were low because assets had 
amine i been concealed, or because there was an unusual dearth of low-caste 
the jrstig cultivators, or an occupation of the better fields by the proprietors, 
sal ‘Wo,il or their sub-holders ; under these latter circumstances the average 
or of » rates of similar estates would be taken in preference to those re- 
1¢: it wall corded in the papers of the property in question. Jn calculating the 
t by Nef rents to be placed on the lands of the high-caste tenautry, or the 
sewhere fam farms of the owners, their kiusmen, and under-proprietors, due al- 
as in Ryle Jowances were to be made in consideration of their numbers, or the 
multiplicity of tenures ;* grain-lands were to be separately classified 


rent- . 
cathedy with suitable deductions for the character of the rental.+ Instead of 
vocated yim futile and insufficient investigations as to the produce of different 
id simp) crops, the outturn of acres or bighas of special soils, the theoretical 


It is i, rent-paying capabilities of numberless classes of land, and laborious 
8 dictuy arguments as to prices, and possibilities of rent-increase in view 
presidiniamm of hazy cavals or railways, in place of plough Jamas, house jamas 
the plgjmm and manure Jamas, toilful deductions from awe-striking tables of ill- 
digested and scrappy data, haphazard out-of-door euquiries from 
ibed witME boorish peasauts, who make the first answer which may come into 

recently their heads, and whose random speech may lead to dangerous 
appendir calculations as to the falsity of the village records, “the thing, 
od involv Mam (as Col. Macandrew says) to be ascertained is the rent; not the 
very vif true economic rent, but the rent actually paid to the landlord, 
to be cca and by landlord is meant, all who share in the rent” ; and he pro- 
corded nim ceeds to note, that “the objection made is that the papers are un- 
the oc trustworthy, but I may be allowed to doubt the fact. I have not 
other, alm found it to be so myself, nor has any other officer whom I know, t 
eparateyfmm aud who has taken the trouble to inquire, A jamabandi or fard- 
rents re batai requires a good deal of sifting and analysis before we can 
uld beat get the true rent of the village out of it, but I firmly believe 


rent, aud 


ed hold. * On the subject of grain-assess- those under-proprietary rights are 
ratum od ments, Col. Macandrew’s book should much sub-divided, and even in the 
on col be consulted ; the grain-rents in villages held direct from Goverument 

| tj Kheri are most curious, and aperusal by high-caste men forming a numer- 
une : TER of his analysis of grain-Kankats will’ ous community, so large a percentage 
y low; give much valuable information and should not be dem«nded. I think 
ourhood, completely contradict Mr. Crosth- that discretion should be allowed to 
ase they Waite’s view of the landlord’s greater officers making a settlement to reduce 
nired ale galu from grain-rept-rolls, which has the percentage of demand in such 
no basis whatever so far as Oudh is cases. It is impossible to say to 





ly indus concerned, what limit, for it de; ends on circum- 
ost land; t Colonel Macandrew says, “ I tances, and it must be left to the su- 
—— think that 55} per cent. of the rental perior revenue officers to check any 
jamabane Buot more than an ordinary taluk- unduetendency in the direction of 
» his be dar or zemindar can pay tothe Gov- making the p-rcentage too low.” 

o long! ‘ament. Iam of opinion, however, jt Of the opinions of various officers 


tlat where there are large under-pro-. quoted on pp. 135-137 of Our Land 
bittary interests in an estate and Kevenwe Policy. 
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that wheu put though this process, it will give a nearer approx) 
mation to the truth, than can be reached by any other mode 
of procedure. Under these circumstances, the dictum of a hig 
revenue authority, that they were worthless, may merely hay 
been received as an unquestionable article of faith by his digg. 
ples, but, until they show me that they have put the jamabandis t, 
the test that I have put them, and found them to fail, I decline 
accept the dictum as fact upon their authority. It is not so eagy 
as some people think, for thousands of men to falsify hundred 
of thousands of entries with a common object of deceit, whey 
each false entry puts the landlord at the mercy of his tenant both 
in the matter of payiug only the lower rent entered, and of exposing 
the fraud.* The only extensive fraud I have found among village 
papers has been in villages belonging to Government, and the 
instigators of it were Government servants acting on the principle 
of the unjust stewards for their dishonest ends.”-+ Now these are 
the words of an experienced assessor, who has carried out his 
system in the face of much controversy to a successful issue; 
there has been no revision of assessments iu Rai Bareli, and the 
rise obtained was 26 per cent.; there are no allegations of undue 
lightness, and his work has stood the severe test of a succession 
of bad seasons accompanied by every species of agricultural dis. 
aster. The enquirer, however, will search in vain Mr. Carnegy’s 
published book, and his settlement reports, for any trace of such 
a detailed examination and analysis of the village rent-rolls; he 
rejects them for a priori reasons, or because their totals give him. 
insufficient rentals; so far as can be judged from his various 
writings, he passed his unfavourable verdict on all village papers 
for the very reasons, which prove the absence of any careful exam- 
ination ; he distrusts them for instance, because they contain much 
seer land, but he does not attempt to group together al! the fields 
held by co-sharers of the village community apart from those in 
the occupancy of tenants; obviously, until all the tenant-at-wil 
fields are brought together, (and those only,) it is not possible to 
arrive at the real rentals; if the favoured holdings are not sepia | 





* Mr. Carnegy scoffs at the ideaof ing 


securing entry of the real rents. I 
would draw his attention to a recent 
article (Pioneer Mail of June 13th 
1877), which shows that when the 
Behar landlords according to the 
provisions of the Bengal Cess Act filed 
rentrolls, which showed lower rents 
than were really paid by their tenan- 
try, their cultivators “came troop- 
ing into Mozufferpore, or Durbhanga 
to secure copies,” and “on discover- 


the rates at which they were 
alleged to hold their lands, they offer 
ed those rates to the Zamindar, aud 
on-his rejection of the offer promptly 
paid the amounts into Court as theit 
defence against the impendidg 
action.” This action of the ryois 
will effectually deter Bebar land: 
owners from filing incorrect returs 
in future. 


t Jdem, pp. 109-110. 
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vated, the average will be far too low; in the same way he con- 


ns t 
a village servants, but of course Cul. Macandrew’s system 


hem because they contain lands held rent-free by retainers 


resupposes the careful classification of all such lands. I need 


not multiply instances ; my critic’s remarks demonstrate his ina- 


ed 


bility oF disinclination to compreherd even the rudiments of the 


gystem which he 80 unsparingly condemns ; until he deigns to 


cxamipe its merits in an impartial spirit, undisturbed by the 
memories of his own writings and dicta, he is not competent to 
propound @ weighty opinion ; those who hold Col. Macandrew’s 
views would advise my opponent to take the opportunity of his 
present residence at Rai Bareli to acquaint himself with the prin- 
ciples of the method pursued in that district. “ As to the alterna- 


tive,” says the same experienced assessor, “what are called test 


jamas, which are calculations of so much per head of cultivating 


ssamis, or so much per plough, so much per homestead, and so on, 
[have no faith in them. ‘There is no possible comparison between 
the outturn of a Kurmi, and a Thakur family off so many acres 
of similar land, nor of their ploughs either; one officer. showed 
ne five sach jamas,-which- he had worked out for a pargana, 
which he had assessed at about a lakh, and the difference between 
the highest and the lowest was Rs. 40,000. In individual villages 
it would probably be even proportionally greater, and such tests 
eu be of no practical value whatever.’ In effect all tests that 
are not based on rent-roll data are liable to similar errors ; some 
may lead to equitable assessments, but there is always a great 
possibility of lamentable miscarriage of justice, since higher 
authority has no option but that of affording a doubting sanction 
to the elaborations of its subordinates, or rejecting them altogether, 
when offered in the shape of such tests as those described by 
Mr. Carnegy in his book on assessments.* He details his “gross 
rental obtained from sloughs” in the following language: 
“From my own preliminary inquiries, confirmed by the report of 
‘committee of experts, it has been fairly established, that eight 
bighas is the average amount of land that can fairly be tilled 
during the year by a single plough in this neighbourhood, and 
the gross rental of such eight bighas contingent on the description 
of the natural soil, will range from Rs. 18 to 25. From this 
plough estimate the gross rental of the village according to natural 
wils is obtained.” Again here is his “gross rental calculated on 
cultivators,” and it will be seen that the data are in no way calcu- 
lated to satisfy the thoughtful critic as to the correctness of his 
peueralizations —‘‘Having satisfied myself by careful inquiry, that 


‘resident cultivator ordinarily tills in a fairly average manner two 
on = 


* Notes on the Land Tenures and By P. Carnegy. Triibner and Co.; 


lenwe Assessments of Upper India. London, 1874. pp. 109-110. 
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bighas and thirteen biswas of land in the year, I find that the 
quota of each such cultivator towards the gross rental of a village 
situated in the various circles, ranges from eight to nine rupees,” 
His third test is the “gross rental obtained by the application of 
the average rent rates of experts (?) to the natural soils, as recorded 
by the native surveyors.” In his appendix which gives an example 
his plough jama gave him Rs, 385, and his deduced jama Rs, 162 
while his cultivators jama gave him only Rs, 136: he takes the first 
as the appropriate one, and fixes a demand of Rs. 186, adding Re. ] 
for the culturable waste ; the rent-roll only gave an assessment of 
Rs. 151. It is incredible, that there should be any hesitation jp 
deciding between the two systems, if critics would only impar. 
tially weigh their relative merits as set forth in the books of their 
respective advocates (Mr, Carnegy’s “ Notes On Assessments” and 
Col. Macandrew’s “On Some Revenue Matters chiefly in the Pro. 
vince of Oudh”). In the one case there are rent rates derived from 
actual facts; in the other case there are generalizations from 

eneral theories, all leading to conflicting results, and tlie ideas for 
which were taken presumably from tests applied by previous asses. 
sors in other parts of India. They remind one of Portia’s description 
of Falconbridge : “ How oddly he issuited ! I think he bought his 
doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany, 
and his behaviour everywhere. ” 

Having carried out his assessment by these methods, which as 
stated by their owner, are scarcely calculated to satisfy the scep- 
tical inquirer, Mr. Carnegy proves satisfactorily the moderation 
of his proposals by similar processes.* His rates are light, 
because “the Government demand falls at the rate of Rs. 3-8 
per cultivator. It is universally admitted here that the gross 
produce per ordinary cultivator will be Rs. 20 per annum” and 
from this he concludes that Rs. 12 will go to the cultivator's 
share, and Rs. 8 to the proprietor as gross rental, “ this being 
the proportion in which the produce is very generally though 
by no means invariably (sic) divided between landlord and tenant,’ 
and as of the Rs. 8, Rs. 4-3 should be paid to the State, while 
he had only taken Rs, 3-8, his revenue demand was obviously light. 
Again he asserts that “there are twelve descriptions of produce 
usually grown in the district, and the average yield of the twelve 
per acre is eight maunds and four seers. - Apply this average yield 
to the cultivated area under report, and the total produce will 
be 15,20,985 maunds of grain; convert this into money in 
accordance with the accepted average price current of given term 
of years, and the result will be Rs. 19,47,660, of which sum 
Government according to the proportion of distribution just 


———< 
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* Idem, pp. 125-127, 
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+ dicated, 18 entitled to Rs. 3,93,901 against Rs. 3,70 722, the 
;pount assessed On cultivation; “ so he proves that his assessment 
«below by Rs. 23,179, the fair half assets.” The third proof 
‘akin to the two already yuoted, and is too long for insertion ; 
hese astonishing processes of reasoning on what will appear to 
most readers data of very insufficient trustworthiness remind me of 
thelogical ability with which my critic in the early pages of his arti- 
cle conclusively establishes the prosperity and happiness of the land- 
od classes in Oudh by estimating the number and value of “ parcels 
containing rupees packed in cloth and tin, that are daily sent 
through the rural post offices in large numbers.” Apparently a batch 
of these parcels was opened, and they contained an average 
of Rs. 9; Mr. Carnegy thereupon concludes, that ‘‘ we may be 
yell within the mark in estimating the receipts in this way 
at 2 lacs.” Criticism is needless. * 































_ =] The system of assessing on arbitrary rent-rates, besides requiring 
f afar more accurate survey and classification of soils than is usually 
= secured from the work of native surveyors (but I have no space 

8 for to discuss the question of soils here) is, as remarked by Colonel 

esd Macandrew, “not suited to lands, the cultivation of which varies 

paioe from year to year, especially when the broken-up land pays a 

t his lower, but increasing rate: the rates being average are apt to be 

any, low on the best and high on the worst lands, and to press hard 

on the poorer classes of villages. It is true that the settlement 

Mey officer is not expected to blindly adhere to his rates, but, where 

rl they are far out, an unnecessary responsibility is thrown upon 

ory him, when he visits the village, and he is set a task very hard 

38 to perform with any degree of self-reliance—all the assessments 
rf} that have had to be revised in Oudh, have been made on this 

= principle, and the general story is the same,—the jama was too 

ur heavy on the poor lands.” ‘The system of placing villages in 
ae arbitrary classes, and of assessing them on arbitrary average 
oe rates may lead to a light rating of the average villages,+ but it 
ea makes no allowances for the innumerable items, in which one 

: | Village or one property in the same class differs in smaller or 
* greater degree from its fellows; nothing but a careful analysis of 
t the rent-roll will suffice to lay bare the real paying-capabilities of 
. different estates; in other words the system alluded to, while 
ia professing to secure absolute equality of assessment (as scems 
. : Since writing this Mr. Carnegy notice during official work. I have 

as discovered that the indebtedness seen many cases where villages have, 

n ofagriculturists has become a“burn- as their own rent-rolls show, been 
2 lus question. ” greatly underrated, solely owing to an 
t TI could give quantities-of in- omission to take the rent-rolis as the 





en, were I not precluded basis, aud vice versd. 
‘uM using facts which have come to 
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Mr. Crosthwaite’s view) by levying identically the same rates from 
all villages classified in one group, in fact entails grievous ite 
equality of taxation, since no score of villages so exactly resem}, 
oue another as to authorize the imposition of such a rigid ratiy, 
and the assessor’s hurried visit does not allow a sufficient examip,. 
tion of the points in which they respectively differ. Hence j 
follows that, while to superior authority, the average rent-rat. 
seem moderate, and the proposals of the assessors, based on they 
are sanctioned, the distribution of the revenue demand 
particular villages or estates may easily involve a grave Miscarriage 
of justice ; the sole guide for their due application lies in ti 
accuracy, with which the assessing officer noted the capacitig 
and deficiencies of the hundreds of villages under settlement dw. 
ing the short cold-weather tour. 

Both Mr. Carnegy and Mr, Crosthwaite utter some curioy 
exclamations in regard to the system advocated by Co]. Macandrey, 
and myself. Are we, they cry, to take half of rack-rents iy 
villages, where the owners have succeeded in screwing excegsiyg 
rates from a destitute peasantry. “Take,” says. the latter 
* the case of a notorious rack-renter, Are we to accept his rates 
and ruin his tenantry for him?’ Are we, I should say, to 
Jeave him the whole gain of his nefarious greed? If the landlon 
succeeds in pillaging his tenants of Rs. 600 per annum, when the 
moderate rental would be Rs. 500, I cannot conceive on what ground 
Mr. Costhwaite would only assess the property at half its normal 
letting-value; he cannot surely mean that the State, while 
taking no measures to check extortion, is to leave the proprietor 
the whole fruits of this coercive intimidation of the cultivators. 
If he collects his Rs, 600, he should be called on to pay a fill 
half of his collections to the State ; otherwise our assessment would 
act as a premium on such rack-renting, whereas it is the duty of 
Government to punish spoliation of the tenants, by compelling 
such landlords to render up every farthing of their ill-gotten receipts 
which the State can claim for its share. Of course in such ex 
ceptional cases (as for instance in regard to Sir Man Singh's 
estate mentioned by Mr. Carnegy),I wouldsuggest, that the assessing 
officer should offer the owner a@ lower rating than his rent-rolls 
would justify, on the express condition, that he reduces them to 
the normal rates of the neighbourhood, and binds himself under 
covenant not to raise them again for a fixed term of years: undet 
any circumstances his rents would not be accepted as a basis for 
the assesment of other villages, as Mr Carnegy imagines, for the pri- 
ciple of assessment on rent-rolls presupposes that, unless there be 
strong cause for rejecting the papers of a particular estate, it will 
be based on its own records, 

The main defence of rent-roll assessments is this, that they 
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coustitute the surest guarantee for real equality of assessmert ; in 
other words they will not take more than half of the landowner’s 
actual incomings from his estate. The rents, actually paid, as 
recorded in the village rent-rolls, afford an infinitely better estimate 
of the exact value of landed properties, than the hasty glance-visit 
of the assessor, paid once only at one particular time of year, perhaps 
at the ripening of the rice crop, possibly just aftera drought, or, as 
(Colonel Macandrew points out, it unfortunately happened in parts 
of Oudh, just at a period of exceptional harvests, If an assessor 
bases his revenue demand mainly on his arbitrary rates, his visit 
to the villages, hurried as it necessarily must be, where so many 
have to be inspected in a short time, practically determines the 
iueidence of the revised tax; it follows that even where the total 
assessments of a district or pargana is moderate, the fixation of the 
demand in particular instances may err extensively either in its 
lightness or its severity ; it may and often does wholly overstate, 
or underestimate the real incomings, whereas the rent-rates 
offered from the village papers, represent the normal condition of 
the fields, their average marketable values, and not the prosperity or 
alversity of a particular season, or the idiosyneracy of this or that 
officer. True equality-of assessment_is not secured by uniformity 
of rating ; it must aim at requiring some equality of sacrifice, and 
the disclosures of the village rent-roll will best enable the assessor to 
determine this important question. We cannot accept that equality 
of assessment, which regards the land to be assessed merely as a tract 
of so many acres, in which all the fields of particular soils must contri- 
bute an equal quota to the estimates of gross rental, and the process 
of fixing the revenue demand as a mere arithmetical problem when 
once the arbitrary rates have been concocted. The settlement of a dis- 
trict does not mean the mere assessment of its component villages on 
previously fixed percentages of rating, but the taxation of proprie- 
taryand under-proprietary communities, of large bodies of petty 
sub-holders, of chiefs of ancient clans, of varying bodies of tenants, 
from whom one uniform sum cannot be demanded on any principle 
of equity. Men must live, but the rental is limited; and if the 
State inall cases inexorably exacts the full half of what it considers 
should be the rental instead of accepting half that amount which 
the owners of particular estates with all honest effort are able to 
obtain from their peasants—or if it refuses to accept some reduc- 
tion of its own legitimate share in consideration of the large num- 
ber of mouths to be fed from the remainder, it sanctions a system, 
which sooner or later entails as much loss on society at large as it 
does at once on its immediate victims. 

That cannot be considered a fair method of assessment, which 
taxes the lands tilled by a high-caste community of resident Tha- 
kur co-sharers, whose ploughmen receive a share in the outtura, 
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and the estate of a single owner tilled mainly by Kurmi or Man, 
tenants-at-will on equal terms, because they are both StOUpe| 
together in an arbitrary class. The rent-roll shows the fall in pen), 
resulting from exposure to floods, or the raids of wild animals, , 
from a necessity to allow periodical fallows as in the case of hap 
rice-lands, but not so surely will the gallop-over of the inspecting 
officer detect similar defects ; even a leisurely morning’s examina. 
tion, (and notwithstanding Mr. Crosthwaite’s picture of a daily 
eight hours’ tramp, how few do thus accurately walk their villagey 
would fail to yield half such an accurate appraisement even t, 
experienced agriculturists, as few of our settlement staff are. «| 
can conceive,” writes the Unao settlement officer, “ no system of 
arbitrary rates, by which I mean rates not actually deduced from 
recorded rents, no matter how carefully or scientifically prepared, 
giving anything like so correct a picture of the village, as ayer. 
age rents obtained from the village rent-roll by detailed analysis. 
differing as every village will do more or less, it is hardly possible 
to get one rate which can be applied to all the villages in a circle, 
though with apparently the same class of soil and amount 
of irrigation.” It is scarcely necessary to discuss at further length 
this question of rent-roll assessments ; the Bombay system (which 
is the extreme of the other plan) dependent as it is on generaliza. 
tious from data of insufficient certainty is not one which, in view 
of recent disclosures, it is desirable to imitate ; and the Local 
Government of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, unde. 
terred by Mr. Carnegy’s logic, are apparently resolved to make 
every effort to secure the accuracy of the village records as the 
only safe basis for future assessments. Mr. Carnegy has fallen 
into a complete error in supposing that my writings advocated 
immoderate reduction of assessment as the paracea for 
all evils; or that I am influenced by any mere “ amiable’ 
desire to improperly diminish the share of land rent due to 
the State. Those who have urged the defects of the present 
system, have been compelled to expose existing abuses from no 
wanton desire to attack particular officials; but solely from an 
anxiety that the embarrassments of land-owners should not 
be attributable in any degree to the direct action of Govern- 
ment. 

This is a reproach to which a civilized Government cannot fail 
to be keenly sensitive ; however undesirable it may be to bring 
into prominent notice the errors of any particular official, a bureav- 
cracy of foreigners can only learn by experience, and the expediency 
of maintaining in full blossom any special reputation must some- 
times yield to the greater necessity of securing the happiness of 
the native population. It cannot be denied that our excessive and 
sudden enhancements of revenue are in many districts greatly to 
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ame for the present insolvency of the landowners.* Mr. 
‘sthwaite admits that the plan of at once demanding payment 
‘the full increase without granting any progressive rise was 
jefensible, and I gather from his remarks that the North-West 
roginces Government has, as in Oudh, sanctioned a change of 
jlicy in this respect ; but in earlier revisions the principle of a 
«dual increase was not adopted, and it cannot be doubted that 
sions distress has been caused in direct neglect of the notable 
sirections Of 1822, which cautioned assessors, that ‘‘ even where 
he means of raising the revenue are more abundant, where the 
ict right of Government to demand an increase is undoubted 
ani the ultimate enforcement of such a demand may be of clear 
spediency, they have urged the necessity of avoiding any sudden 
ephancement, The existing appropriation of individuals, or classes 
of the net-rent of the country may be abusive and useless, but it 
may not be the less inconsistent with humanity and policy for the 
Government to destroy, by a sudden resumption of its rights, 
stitutions and habits which have grown out of the relinquish- 
ment.” + In the same strain wrote the Board of Directors, and 
euch eminent authorities as Mr. Holt Mackenzie and Mr. Bird; and 
Mr. Carnegy would have done well to have introduced their warn- 
ings into his code of ethics, “Seeing that Government has-recog- 
nized the injustice of compelling the immediate payment of heavily 
increased assessments, it is waste of time to seriously argue with my 
alversary, who is still under the impression, that, “before the Oudh 
total provincial rise of 46 per cent. can be shewn to be oppressive, it 
must be proved, that the summary assessments were absolutely 
correct.” He thus fails to comprehend in the slightest degree the 
argument in favour of gradual enhancement ; it is not because the 
present assessments do not represent more than 50 per cent. of the 
rental, that it is unwise and indeed inhuman to exact at once the 
full moiety ; the impolicy consists in reducing men as Mr. Bird 
points out, “at a stroke from great affluence to narrow circumstan- 
ces,” as in the case of the Gahirwar clan mentioned in my book. 
The question may now be regarded as settled, and even if it were 
still sub Zudice, it is idle to enter into controversy witha writer, who, 
however able and experienced he may be in the technicalities of 
settlement questions, can believe that “in Gorakhpur a rise of 350 





* This appears from Mr. Colvin’s code, I remember the warning, 
memorandum on the Deccan riots to that “ it is still more fatal to over- 
be one cause also of the present im- assess, than to under-nssess” (I 
poverishment of the cultivators in quote memory); and the author 
some of the re-assessed Bombay sub- (Mr. Thomason) goes on to point out 


divisions, the various evils which are the in- 
t Revenue Records, N.-W. P., 1822- evitable conseequence of immoderate 
33. Allahabad 1872. settlements. 


Even in Mr. Carnegy’s own ethical 
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er cent. was obtained, and that without @ murmur”s ,. 

. Muir and Sir George Couper have both written Strongly op , 
suffering and hardship caused by the adoption of the views gtij) 
hered to by Mr. Carnegy; and without wishing to irritate senio; 
cials by any further display of conceit, I may add, that having hp. 
since I first wrote on this question, continuously engaged in revis 
the recent assessments, I feel convinced that the practice of grap; 
no respite before the levy of the new demand has been more exis 
sively the cause of the failure of recent settlements, especially 
districts crammed with small tenure-holders than mere over-cy 
mate of the rentals. Mr. Carnegy points with pride to his 
hancement of the Faizabad revenue by only 393? per cent., but} 
forgets that this is only the rate on the whole district ; in many cay 
the increase has of course been double and treble this figure, and 
averages of his parganas even reach so high as 59 per cent. This j 
difference to the results of re-assessment and other settlement ope 
ations seems deeply ingrained in my critic; it is the harshness ¢ 
the increase in individual instances, that has proved so fatal ; 
some QOudh dirtricts. I illustrate this by a quotation from 
published report of Mr. Carnegy, to which comment is needle 
though the writer's equanimity at the result of his work is surpris 
ing. “ The pargana + (Birhar) is I may say, entirely talukdari, being 
held by four members of the Palwar class, and it is overrun with 
intermediate occupants, amongst whom are included sever 


junior branches of the family of the talukdari. To such 


entent do these exist, that during the summary settlement, not mor 
than 15 per cent. of the property of the talukdars has been under their 
direct management ; the rest, viz., 85 per cent. being held by the par- 
ties, who rightly or wrongly have hitherto been supposed to be sub- 
proprietors. Of this large percentage of land hitherto managed, as | 
have said, by intermediate occupants, I estimate that not more tha 
11 per cent. of the profits has, during the summary settlement, fouud 
its way to the talookdars, so that it may be said, that up to the 
present time, the profits of the pargana has been divided in the 
proportion of 25 percent. to the proprietor, and 75 per cent. tothe 
inferior holders. The result of the revised settlement will be, I believe 
te invert these profits as nearly as possible, leaving to tli 
former 75 per cent. and to the latter 25 per cent. “ t Now when, is 
the writer points out, the assessments were at the same time raised 
59 per cent. it is manifest that the result of settlement operatious 
would be something like social revolution, even if the revisel 





* ‘The italics are mine. Colonel ment, Tahsil Alebarpur, para. 3 
Macandrew’s remarks on this point Oudh Government Press. 


are worth perusal. { The italics are mine. 


+ Fiscal Report, Faizabad Settle- 
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mand in itself represented, as doubtless it may have done, no more 
' r half of the assets. 

[have no intention of straying into any controversy in regard to 
» merits of the F aizabad settiemeut ; nor indeed could I under- 
, such & course.without impropriety. So far as Mr, Carnegy’s 
“le constitutes a championship of his special procedure in that 
strict, 80 far it forms an attack on the policy of the Oudh Go- 
opment whose deliberate verdict, as published in its annual reports, 
3 been the sole basis for recent discussions ; into the contests be- 
ween a settlement officer and his Local Ad ministration, I,“ youthful 
\camemnon” though I be, fear to enter, and Sir George Couper’s 
sverpment may be safely left to its own weapons of defence. The 
yotations, Which I have considered myself at liberty to make 
wm Mr, Carnegy’s published work, I have used merely to illus- 
te the fallacies and dangers of the methods of assessment advo- 
uted by my critic. It would be idle moreover to argue with men, 
ho, in defiance of the stern teachings of experience, staunchly 
hia their faith to fossils; and it is no disrespect to the 
of an eminent name to assert that Mr, Thoma- 
u's celebrated rules, (elevated unfortunately by Mr. 
amnegy into a rigid code of settlement ethics under the 
title of the Thomasonian philosophy,) are neither calculated, nor 
were they intended, to serve as a model for servile imitation in 
all provinces, and in all ages, Mr, Thomason, were he still alive, 
would probably be the first to recognise the inapplicability of 
all his principles to a newly annexed province like Oudh, crowded 
vith intricate and little-known tenures, the victim of years of 
marchy aud misrule. Moreover, in refusing to admit the justice 
of the strictures passed on certain portions of the Faizabad 
procedure, Mr. Carnegy runs counter to the decision of a conference 
of experienced Oudh revenue officers, presided over by Lord 
Northbrook himself in November 1873, and there is no necessity 
for ‘urther thrashing ; the principles, whose champion he is, are 
cudemned by common sense as strongly as they are opposed to 
the first elements of equity. It is sufficient to point out, that 
common justice, and fair play demand, that the State should not 
eact its augmented assessments from the proprietors of land 
wtil it has recorded the rights, and proportionally raised the 
rents of the subordinate holders, or, in the case of proprietary and 
wder-proprietary communities of a newly occupied province, 
uuthoritatively registered the shares of and the quota of land 
revenue henceforth payable by each member of the co-parcenary 
ody. It is not creditable to my critic’s candour, that he should 
astance Talukdari estates as forming the majority of landed 
Properties, and assure his readers, that it would be inexpedient 
delay the levy of the revised assessments merely in the interests 
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of “the few” other estates, not similarly held by single OWnen. 
obviously, if those estates were few in number, it would hp 

great matter to complete their share-registers expeditiously, }, 
my opponent knows as well as I do, that it is precisely jy thes 
Talukdari estates that the proprietary cummunities are Moy 
numerous, though they now occupy the position of sub-holien 
It is notorious, that it is just in these estates, that the failure ty 
complete the record of rights has been most fatal; the anny 
reports have again and again noticed the inability of the Faizah,) 
Talukdars, and of the Superintendent of Encumbered a), 
dari estates to secure payment of rent from these under-prp, 
prietary communities, and it was to settle their rights thay 
the Sub-settlement Act of 1866, which ‘provoked such lengthy 
discussions, was passed at the instance of Sir John Strachey, then 
Chief Commissioner of Oudb. Again my critic knows, or shoylj 
know, that there was no law in Oudh authorizing the assessors t, 
fix authoritatively the rents of the tenants,at-will ; these are ques. 
tions of pure voluntary contracts, and the settlement circulars ¢ yj 
ovly encourage officers to register in revised rent-rolls the mutu 
agreements of landlords and tenants; the mere record of leas 
filed by landowners unsupported by the intelligent consent ¢ 
cultivators is not such evidence as a law-court could accept in legal 
proof of rent-enhancement ; and Mr, Carnegy is less intimately 
acquainted will the characters of the Brahman, and Thakura 
well as of the low caste peasantry, than I should have supposed 
if he- believes that the soothing advice of subordinates of the 
settlement establishments, followed up by elaborate rent-schedule, 
fixes increased rents, of which the landlords can obtain regular 
receipt. It may be quite possible even to obtain the signature 
of large bodies of illiterate peasants to augmentations of rent 
(and here I would draw his attention to the revenue report 
1875, which gives the reasons for failure to realize rents in tle 
estates managed by the Faizabad Superintendent) but this does not 
secure payment of those rents. That report shows that in all but 
the Faizabad circle the annual rentals were realized up to 9) 
per cent., but in that circle the collections were equal to iittle more 
than 73 per cent. of a year’s rental, and I find a detailed table of rents 
due in the Faizabad estates, which shows that ordinary tenavts a 
present owe 83-69 per cent. of a year’s rental, while the various classe 
of under-proprietors are indebted to the large extent of 133-I9 
per cent.* Again part of these balances is explained to be “ items él- 
tered in the books but disallowed by the Courts,” as well as “ arreats 
due by tenants, who have broken down, absconded, or died.” It 
was also in regard to sudden and wholesale augmentations of ren! 


eo ss 





* Page 20, Oudh Revenue Rport, 1875. 
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vat I ‘nstanced the result of settlement operations m the Meerut 
| 


‘trict, and not, as Mr. Crosth waite imagined, as an example of 
: e assessment per se, Neither Oudh, I imagine, nor any other 
Pe are likely. to agree to indiscriminate rent-augmentations on 
“ of the assessor's arbitrary rates ; threats of wholesale evic- 
a could alone secure assent, but even consent does not imply 
ayment—and recent Oudh reports relate, how the attempts of 
be landlords to secure larger rents after the introduction of the re- 
‘sai assesswents multiplied notices of ejectment to an extent, which 
tracted the notice of the Government of India, while the necessity 
i tue repeal of the stamp fee on under-proprietary claims is also- 
te proof that until such suits had been heard, and the future rents 
‘sed by due legal authority, Mr, Carnegy’s assessments could not 
tain realization. I know tracts, where almost the whole pea- 
wptry are Brabman tenants; it is an easy process to augment 
yeir rents all round on paper by applying the settlement rent 
ites to their fields, but I defy Mr. Carnegy or any one else to 
free the cultivators to pay them. I have no leisure however to 
iscuss this question of high-caste rents; it is manifest that 
lese high-caste peasants do not and cannot pay the same rates 
those offered by Koris and Pasis, who live in hovels, and feed 
» the village pig. rr cin 
The under-proprietary difficulties in Oudh are far from Settle- 
ment, but this article has already reached its proper limit, and I 
must not trespass further; suffice it to say, that an amendment 
ifthe Oudh Rent Act is a matter of great urgency, with a view to 
store to the landowners their former power of distraining the crops 
if defaulting sub-holders ; at present they have no remedy save in 
slawsuit, but that is too costly to be a favorite, even if it were a 
successful process ; the crop is the security for the rent, and if 
he under-proprietor can legally cut and carry off his whole crop, 
before the landlord can secure a decree, there is small chance of 
recovering the money-value of the grain, I have no wish to 
revive the illegal measures of coercion employed by tyrannical 
wer-lords during the Nawabi, which I only described to illustrate 
their powers of intimidation; but the Oudh Government 
las again and again pointed out the need for a cheaper and 
prompter remedy against defaulting under-proprietors, and tlie 
ulvisability of altering the law of distraint is no nostrum of my 
uvention, “The remedy for this state of things,” writes Sir 
George Couper ‘was suggested nearly three years ago,” when he 
proposed, “ tocheapen the cost of suits for arrears of rent, to simplify 
ind extend the law of distraint, and to provide, that the superior 
hoprietor might, under certain circumstances, apply to the Deputy 
Mmissioner to realize, as arrears of revenue, the balances of 
tut due to him by his under-proprietors. ‘These proposals were 
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endorsed by Mr. Inglis when he was in charge of the proving 
The Supreme Government has not however, in spite of the urge 
remonstrances of both Sir George Couper and Mr. Inglis, then * 
fit to sanction the proposal for cheapening the cost of rent-auy 
while apparently no steps have been taken to hurry on an amendmen 
of the law of distraint ; and the third proposal, which is embodies 
in the Oudh Revenue Act of 1876, only applies to sub-settled » 
permanently leased Talukdari villages, and not to the immeny 
number of subordinate tenure-holders in mufrid estates, or to the 
petty birtias, Sankallap-dars, &c., in Lalukdari ones, i, 
result is, that, while the superior owner is forced to pay in his 
revenue by fixed dates, he cannot realize the rent from his unde. 
holders, till he has obtained a decree, but that decree entails pay. 
ment of heavy initial expenses, one large item of which consis 
in the stamp-fee for the recovery of a sum, half of which, whe 
realized, replenishes not his money-bags, but the coffers of the Stats 
in the shape of land revenue; it would seem only reasonable to 
remit the Government fee on that proportion of rent, which js 
due to the landlord’s co-sharer as revenue, at least until such tine 
as the law of distraint is amended. 

Mr. Crosthwaite has, I need hardly observe, misunderstood my 
argument in favour of the appointment in some districts of earlier 
dates for the payment of some of the revenue instalments, Earlier 
dates were advocated only for those districts, or parts of districts, 
where, as in Gondah-Bharaich, the early rice is cut about the mid- 
dle of September, while the revenue does not fall due till the 15th 
November ;} and I urged, that, in all such cases as again with the 
sugarcane crop, (for which there is no revenue instalment till the 
Ist May) it is suicidal policy to allow the rent-receipts to lie in the 
landowner’s hands, tempting them to expenditure of the Gover: 
ment share of their collections, and not to advance tle 
dates so as to intercept the money, before it has been squab 
dered in extravagant entertainments, or disappeared into the 
money-lenders’ maw. In no way whatever do I advocate 
earlier dates with a view of harassing the tenantry ; if it were the 
practice of the country to pay rents late, by all means let the 
revenue dates be later still, but while, as at present, the landlords 
realize part of their rents according to old custom at such an early 
time, it is unwise to leave the Government share of these collectious 
so long in the power of the revenue payers. From these cous: 
derations the revenue dates in Gondah were -advanced with most 
salutary effect. The alteration in no degree affected the relations 
between landowners and their peasantry ; it merely checked avy 


ae 





* Annual Report, p. 23. 1875. little while, as a tentative measure 
+ Early kists have been introduced with great success. 
in the Gondah district for some 
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vince”’ tendency to undue expenditure of collected rents on the part of 
i "eeut BARE the former. “se sae Couper votes in the Oudh Revenue Report 
ought ME, 1875 * that, when Mr. Inglis asked’ the opinions of Oudh 
It-Suity officers in regard to the present dates, “ those who were not in 
— your of the dates at present in force recommended that they 
ip chould be fixed earlier instead of later on the express ground, that 
we tS we should apply = ec tomers when in funds, and not let them 
Amense HM jevote them to other objects than the payment of the revenue 
T to the HAE which they would do if left to themselves too long.” It is bedduse 
8. The the landlords require the tenants to pay an instalment of rent 
: “ before they remove the crop, that the tenant is driven to the money- 
‘le. et MMB onder, and this anges however, injurious to the interests of the 
camel easantry 18, . 1e remarks, “no novelty induced by our system 
1 aad of collecting the pt itis the old custom of generations, 
* Sta and has oo on ap 1e inability of the tenants to give any security 
were . she er . r* rent, the consequence being that the land- 
which ig 0 vi | taheemmenregh ioe lien on the crop before he has received a 
! substantial payment towards the rent, “and he adds, that in hi 
ich time FMM opinion ” we should pause befor . a 
at * land] e we interfere with the pre- 
tood my his lien ot th gn =" for if we deprive the landlord 
¢ earlia d “ pe ; ard ps a . for the peg of 
Rarlier pene nage es of 1e tenant embezzling the 
“er proceeds, expect the landlord to ” 
diets eet pay the revenue.” If Mr. 
ra a ee eae roping undertake the charge of 
the 15th Mls views on this nv Bleep — ultanpur encumbered estates, 
oh GME nels might aedergo-a ret orate nae with the realization 
t till the Mldiscuss this orave question Tt “9 1ange ; but I may not longer 
ie in the lfantry that 4 pene eho ae i ose rom no disregard to the ten- 
Govern: HM but because, as I expressl moto gr toy eee ee 
nce the MiMbe adequately considered a my | ee eel 
. squall eT hae y book, and I hope to be able to 
te, ‘hs oo : - a — : 7 _ me one passage, however, 
ad vocals verty of the peasantry owing to 
sania steer —_ peer sear . “er mo tt by similarly harsh ong 
let the lllsyst “Si which writers who admire the 
lod og es be the North-West Provinces as described by 
an early ilimnent of fall “ I as ee ee eee See Oe. waar eee 
Tatas ecala 2 — need hardly remark, that Iam no “admirer of, 
se COusIMMMances in nie tore layne of ‘aad —- sorting a allow- 
‘th mostilmone cl: ~— c ad which requires fallows, as 
relationsimmmuly my ms “ nds do, and which under his method were 
Jed alyiilieessm sed when they were under cultivation ; in regard to the 
ent of waste, it is obvious that Mr. Carnegy’s “ proofs” are 


—— i evidence what ion i 
—— atever of moderation in individual instances 
. : > 
Pp, 59-61. 
t Note to p. 126, ) t Described on p. 50 idem. 
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and prudent agricultural operations will not admit the cultivatis 
of the “many productive spots” observable in barren usar plains. 
the argument in favor of an immediate assessment of waste in yey 
of future tillage is manifestly quite untenable and the practice hag 
now been definitely abandoned, as may therefore be any furthe 
discussion respecting its impropriety. 


IT, 


Few officials would probably be found to deny the existencs y 
grave defects in our general system of land-revenue administratio, 
however strongly they may controvert allegations of undue Severity 
or inequality m particular assessments. “ An easy assessment yit} 
a strict collection” in Mr, Crosthwaite’s language is the only Policy 
which has any chance of success, if by success is meant, as shoulj 
be meant, the maintenance of the landed classes and peasantry jy 
some decent well-being, and their gradual instruction in habits ¢ 
thrift without an immoderate sacrifice of the just rights of th 
State. Some few officials, of whom, I fear Mr. Carnegy is one 
labour under the impression, that the interests of the State, and ¢ 
the people are as wholly unconnected and dissimilar, as are those for 
example of creditor and debtor ; that that fixed proportion of rent, 
which limits the demand of Government, constitutes a standard 
rigid and unalterable, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, to 
depart from which in the minutest particular is to be guilty of 
treachery to the State, and that the poverty and decay of largeseciions 
of the community is of no import compared with the exaction to the Hi o 
uttermost farthing of the maximum revenue realizable from the His 
land. These, however, are not the guiding principles of the Mio 
Supreme Government, orof any Local Administration. It is generally Hi d 
accepted as a maxim of policy that gains to the imperial exchequer, Hy a 
which can be secured only by a disregard to the material welfare of Hr 
large portions of the native population, do not afford adequate iM t 
compensation for the suffering and destitution thereby inflicted on iM tl 
special classes of society. It may be wise to delay for a while the Hi r 
construction of palatial offices like those whick decorate the Mit! 
Bombay sea-board and to retard for a generation even the erection Hi t 
of law-colleges, of stone-bridges, of substantial schools, and of Ms 
metalled roads, if their cost would entail the collection of largely Ha 
enhanced revenues from an impoverished yeomanry. I do not mY 
suppose that many officials desire the total extinction, for instance, i 0 
of the Jhansi landowners, or would refuse to grant a progressive Hi & 
enhancement of assessment cases where as, in Kheri, Gondah and i di 
Bharaich the increase originally fixed, amounted to 1333, 651 
and 88? per cent. 

In a non-regulation province like Oudh, which has been somewhat Mi ti 
unsuccessful in its revenue policy, it is idle to assert that  efficien! 
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administration can be secured, unless some adequate 
ts are afforded to the local officials. The Pioneer 
September 1876) remarked that “ while its savings 
‘well the budget of the Supreme Government, its establishments 
ae tebe starved to the lowest minimum compatible with the 
ae execution of the most ordinary functions of an Administra- 
tion,” ‘The Supreme Government in its despatch to the Secretary 
of State, regarding the amalgamation of Oudh with the North- 
West Provinces, made pointed reference to the needs of the 
Province in this respect. In the Revenue Report for 1875, the 
Chief Commissioner represented, that the “ realization of the 
revenue and indeed the whole revenue administration is becoming 
more dificult and uncertain every year, owing to the inadequacy 
of the official establishments. In Oudh, revenue and judicial func- 
tionsare vested in the same class of officer ; and the present estab- 
lishments were fixed in 1868, when the land revenue demand was 
Rs. 1,24,32,564, or Rs. 17,31,817 less than it is now, while the 
judicial work has nearly doubled. The Tahsildars, who are the offi- 
cers primarily responsible for the collection of the revenue prefer 
judicial work, partly because it is more attractive and vested 
with more dignity in the ordinary native mind, and partly because 
it affords a better opportunity of attracting attention and thereby 
obtaining promotion. Under such circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that these officers do not find time to move about in their 
circles, and acquire that knowledge of the character and condition 
of the people, which alone can give them the means of forming 
an opinion how best to collect their revenue, and how to act on an 
oecasion of default. Similarly, the Deputy Commissioners, whose 
duty it is to supervise the work of the tahsildars, and also to 
acquire a knowledge of the people on their own account, must 
remain in their courts for the triai of judicial cases (appeals to 
this class of officers have more than doubled since 1868) far longer 
than they should do, if their duties of collectors of the land 
revenue had not to be subordinated to those which devolve on 
them as judges. The judicial work, moreover, is much more 
tedious, if not more difficult, than it was eight years ago; for 
siice the enforcement of a more elaborate system of procedure, 
aod the arrival of barristers and pleaders, which class is now 
very numerous, a case, which formerly might have been disposed 
of to the satisfaction of the parties in two or three hours, requires 
‘stmany if not more days for its disposal. This is a standing 
‘iticulty against which we have to contend in our efforts to 
fulfil the wishes of the Government of India and show a clear 
ilance-sheet ; and it will be enormously increased by the addi- 
ional burden which has been cast on the district officers by 
lle abolition of the Superintendents of encumbered estates. 
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But this year there was another difficulty, which the Chis 
Commissioner, nevertheless, trusts will recur more frequen), 
in the future than it has in the last lustrum. The year Was 
prosperous one, that is, there were abundant harvests, and the 
consequence has been that the officers of Government have jy 
till now more trouble than ever in realizing the revenue, and tj, 
Jand-owners in realizing their rents. This state of things is dy, 
to the fact that grain was so abundant that it could not fing , 
market, and consequently, the rent and the revenue, whic, i8 4 
portion of it, lay unrealized upon the threshing-floors. Of cour 
if the people were less poor or less apathetic, they might do som. 
thing towards finding a market for themselves, but the greg 
difficulty to be contended against is the want of communicatio, 
to the more distant markets in which grain would find a ready 
sale. This is not the first time that the necessity of extending 
our present communications has been brought to notice, Ti 
Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India has inculcated tl 
duty of providing these, year after year, upon the Chief Commis 
sioner, but it is the old story of being required to make brick 
without straw.” 

An article in the same newspaper (Pioneer, September 1876) 
described with sufficient accuracy the main characteristics of our 
attempts to administer public business with starved establish. 
ments. “ Oudh revenue management,’ we read, “ means a hap. 
hazard collection of the land-tax, whenever and wherever its 
instalments can be realized, and the result is left to the be. 
neficence of Providence. But such a plan, or rather the absence 
of any plan, does not meet the requirements of justice ; out 
system in its most favourable dress is at best a rough device; it 
is foreign to the traditions and habits of our subjects, and its results 
are as antagonistic to their prosperity as they are opposed to the 
wishes of their rulers. We fix the land-tax for 30 years, and each 
year we compel the landowners to pay up their full tale; it 3 
trusted that in the long course of three decades the shares received 
by the State and the proprietors will be about equal, and it 8 
reckoned of small consequence, whether at first the portion requ 
ed by the Government is excessive or not. It is considered that 
on the average good and bad years counterbalance one anothet, 
and that the tax-payers should be compelled to pay as much after 
a flood or a drought, as they do after a season of abundant har 
vests. The exercise of direct coercive processes is discouraged; 
the native plans of requiring security from regular or embarrass 
defaulters, of cancelling the revenue engagement for any term 0 
years on the slightest symptom of wilful recusaney, or incurable 
incompetency, or of securing the regular payment of the asses* 
meuts by a systematic transfer of estates from the Indigent, % 
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ypers to others who could be trusted to liquidate the 


sanable ov : 
© Chig fim capa lemand with punctuality, while always reserving to 


l : ant ¢ 

Am, Srepereilly dispossessed proprietors the privilege of resuming 
nd " wit seer cultivation at fixed favourable rents, would be regarded 
ave hag _}eterodox, and contrary to a policy of civilization. The dates 
nd th ppointed for the payment of the revenue instalments have been 
8 is dy vod as arule, 80 as to give the landowners the amplest oppor- 


find ,Munity for peculation or extravgance ; and a private threat of sale 

ich is Ml the part of the tansildar, or some indignity privily offered toa 
Couns fmmefaulter, constitute the chief means of realizing arrears, There 
> sotus. Es no register Of transfers to enable the collector to discover the 
© grey fmmrue circumstances of the various estates, and there are no village 
ication flecords save & rough and irregularly written rent-roll for his illu- 
+ Teaily MMMIVALlOD 5 there is no sufficient subordinate staff to aid him to 
Lending jistinguish between honest and dishonest claimants for considera- 
. The flition, and he is powerless, therefore, to perform bis most important 
ted the fEEduty, namely, to do justice between the State and its subject tax- 
ommis paver. Hence it was that shortly before Lord Northbrook’s visit 
bricks to Lucknow in 1878, the revenue administration of the province 
aicome to a deadlock. Since the terrible flood of 1871, the 

1876) Mlmerrears of revenue had been steadily acenmulating, yet the collec- 
of our mmtors felt that they possessed no sufficient knowledge of the villages 
ablishs 0 propose Any measures of final relief; they collected what they 
a hap. ould, aud let the balances stand over. Although the incalculable 
ver its Mmcamage caused by the flood was graphically described in the re- 
he be: f™myevue report, no less a sum than Rs, 1,85,11,154 was collected in 
bsenc: fNNIST|-72, the measures of relief granted within the year being 
+ Ol ouiued to a reduction of Rs. 18,313 in Sultan pore on account of 
ce; it Mmmfuods, and a remission of Rs, 10,103 in Hardui on account of 
results mosses from hail, ‘The report notes that only one estate was made 
to the MAlwm, two patias were transferred, and one estate was farmed out ; 
1 each Mmmvet it is inconceivable that this enormous revenue should have been 
; it is fmeccured from the landowners without a vast augmentation of their 
ceived Mmmcebts and mortgages ; and the declaration bv the Hardui collector, 
it is Mmthat in those twelve months mortgages were registered to the 

equi Mmmexieut of Rs. 3,94,782, and sales of land to the extent of 
| that MMBRs. 88,511, money raised solely to pay the revenue, may be 
other, Mmtegarded as giving a fair picture of the embarrassments of the 

aftet Mimploprietors arising from the relentless exactions of the State.” 

t hare What is here alleged of Oudh revenue administration applies in 
aged; Iimmless degree perhaps, but still with some correctness to the manage- 
rassed Ment of revenue business in other provinces ; but little persistent 
rm of MiMelort is made to place matters on a more satisfactory footing. 
arable MBS H, Davies has more than once complained of the inability or 
sess MBMission of revenue officials under existing arrangements to 
at, of MiMallord prompt relief on account of argricultural disasters. In 
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Jhansi the neglect to make early provision for the landowney 
whose estates have been eaten up by sans grass, or deterioraty 
by successions of bad seasons and murrain, appears to have redugy 
both landlords and tenantry to insolvency. “ There is in fay: 
as I ventured to point out, “ no real revenue administration ; {, 
collector is a taxgatherer, and nothing more, he is a compuls 
jack-of-all-trades, whose days are spent in inditing COUNtley 
reports on all miscellaneous matters of great or small 1m portance 
upon which the local government of the day sets, or is for) 
to set great store; hehas to draw up portentous memos on oy, 
servancy, municipalities, drains, and self-government all th, 
morning, his afternoons are occupied with his appellate Work 
and an odd half-hour, as leisure permits, is with difficulty snatgh. 
ed for the real work of a Collector, namely the disposal of th 
revenue arrears ; these papers, which have to do with the futur 
prosperity or ruin of villages must be perfunctorily rush 
through, while a proposal for a new latrine has taken up houy 
of valuable time. The English correspondence, and the judicia| 
work must be got through for obvious reasons, but few kuow @ 
care about the internal state of a district, so long as the reveny 
balance sheet is clear; the revenue has all been realized without 
much resort to coercive processes, for the mere threat of a Tabsilda 
suffices in most cases to drive the landowners to the money-lende, 
and the local government congralulates itself, that the largest 
revenue ever known has been realized in a year of great agricul 
tural distress without any noticeable resort to the sterner coercive 
processes,” 

As Mr. Crosthwaite urges, the business of collection should k 
far more closely supervised by English officials, ‘Three cause 
prevent the detailed examination of the work of native subordit- 
ates, viz: 

1st.—The Collector has not sufficient leisure himself. 

2nd.—He is too jealous to make due use of his present sta 
of European assistants. 

37rd.—His native establishments are inadequate, and 0vé- 
burdened with other work, and in some provinces the villag? 
records are in a very backward condition. 

Mr. Crosthwaite declares that in the North-West Provincé 
“ notwithstanding the wishes of Government repeatedly declared, 
it has been and still is the usual practice of Collectors of distncs 
to keep all the work of collection in their own hands, or mor 
correctly speaking, they habitually exclude their covenanted assis! 
ants from any share in this work. Do it themselves they cann’ 
It iscommon to hear Collectors bewailing their inability to covtt! 
six or seven Tahsildars, and offering this as an apology for the 
failure to administer this part of their duties. It never seems” 
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ike them, that their senior assistant at any rate—usually in these 
; ld or greyheaded man of middle age—might be employed 
days a ba gr y - : 
+, some profit on the work.” Tf the Collector is hard-pressed 
, regulation provinces, where there are sessions judges and 
‘ansifs, it is obvious that in non-regulation provinces the 
ne discharge of his multifarious public duties leaves him 
‘psolutely no time for the proper performance of his revenue 
‘ork ; and suits, criminal cases, the English correspondence and 
he general administrative business of his district cannot be 
rushed through, A perfunctory hearing in a criminal trial may 
evelope into a Fuller case ; a hasty order in a drainage question 
nay involve him in a Weld difficulty ; a superficial examination 
of a bridge-plan may result in local Saugor-barracks’ scandal. 
he misfortune about revenue work is that it alone can he scamped 
without risk, and English officials, over-burdened with their endless 
round of public business in an exhausting climate, cannot be 
severely censured, if they are unable to increase the number of 
hours in a day, and if they are human enough to shelve or dash 
through piles of vernacular reports, sung out in unceasing monotone 
by the sleep-inspiring voice of a swaying native clerk at. the 
last half-hour of office-labour. While the hasty execution of 
revenue work entails no hazard, the accurate and painstaking 
discharge of his duties as a Collector obtains no special commenda- 
tion; itis work to which future years will alone bear witness, 
lut its results are in no way apparent at first, and, indeed, if it 
entails some temporary loss of revenue or exhibits a liberal use 
of recorded coercive processes, it may be condemned as slovenly and 
asdemoralizing to the revenue payers. The Collector has further 
during eight months of the year to dispose of this work unaided 
by any eyesight of the locality ; he is probably quite unacquaint- 
ed with the defaulters, or their villages and is dependent on the in- 
complete reports of a still-more-hard-worked official, the Tahsildar. 
Can it be wondered, that there should occur much injustice, that our 
schemes of relief come too late, that our administration of the 
laud is a failure. There is as a rule, insufficient knowledge to 
justify prompt action, or elaborate reports, and by the .balance 
sheets, unless explained by adequate exculpations, will both Tahsil- 
dar and Collector be judged ; there is a concealed use of what are 
supposed to be the milder coercive processes, arrest, attachment of 
noveables and crops, the quartering of tahsil underlings on 
defaulting villages ; the revenue is collected somehow or other— 
“et armis—and the consequences do not appear till the Tabsil- 
(ar has been transferred elsewhere, and the Collector has departed 
‘2 furlough to Europe, both perhaps thanked by their superiors 
for their successful endeavours to clear off arrears. 
We are governing the country far too expensively in one sense, 
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and far too cheaply in another sense; we have too many highly. 
salaried European officers to perform petty duties, and we have 
too few lowly-paid native assistants. The native revenue staff 
in Oudh would scarely be adequate even if it were solely occu. 
pied with the realization of the land-tax, whereas in fact 
this only forms a small portion of its current duties, The 
strengthening of these establishments is a matter of great urgency, 
Till this is done, it is impossible for Collectors to depart in any 
perceptible degree from the present system ; the just disposal of 
revenue business demands a minute knowledge of the landowners 
and peasantry, and entails extensive local inquiries: the arm of 
the district officer should be prompt to succour those deserving 
of relief, but stern to check any demoralization or punish attempts 
to deceive. The necessity of increasing the subordinate agency 
is referred to by the Supreme Government in their despatch to 
the Secretary of State relative to the Oudh amalgamation scheme; 
aud it may be hoped that some of the savings obtained by the 
disappearance of a separate Oudh Administration may be promptly 
devoted to this object. 
The questions for consideration are, how, economically, to seeure 
a more efficient staff, and how to employ that staff when it is 
rovided. Before we can afford relief to sufferers, we must know 
(and that without delay) who are deserving claimants ; the Ad- 
ministration must be strong enough to summarily and_ finally 
reject all undeserving claimants, or the whole body of revenue 
payers will become unsettled and prone to default ; the Sindh laud- 
owners, the Jhansi yeomaunry, and the Hardu: clansmen, were not 
assisted till too late to make assistance easy, because their real 
circumstances were not fully brought to light in time. The 
Collector then must have more leisure for the prompt disposal 
of revenue work, and in the cold weather, especially, should devote 
himself more attentively than at present is possible, to investiga- 
ting quietly but methodically the circumstances of his landowners; 
until he can secure a larger subordinate staff he could at any 
rate employ his European assistants in making inquiries, and in 
supervising the proceedings of the Tabsil staff even if he 
deems it necessary to keep the direct realization of the revenue 
in his own hands, But it seems now admitted on all hands, and, 
I believe, has been specially pointed out by the late Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, that our whole administrative agency, 
particularly in non-regulation provinces, requires remodelling 
a view as well to greater economy of strength and in some degr?? 
perhaps of money as to greater efficiency. There are, in Ou 
for instance, a very large number of European assistants, who® 
present salaries constitute a very costly item in the impel 
budget, and whose future pensions will prove a heavy drain on the 
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exchequer ; they are civilian and military officers of considerable 
standing and experience, whose time, however, is mainly occupied 
with hearing unimportant police charges, or petty rent and civil 
suits, and other routine work, which could just as satisfactorily be 
disposed of by native extra assistants* who, as residents in their 
own country, can neither expect nor claim even half the salaries 
and pensions required by their European brethren, nor do their 
constitutions demand lengthy absences from duty on handsome 
furlough allowances. It is a great waste of public money to 
import sO many expensively-educated and ambitious young 
civilians¢o carry on the ordinary routine of a Collector's office ; 
last year about half the Oudh local treasuries were in the charge 
of junior civilians, and it is unwise of Government to attract 
this class of public servants to India only to discourage them 
during the first portion of their career with work, which in England 
is discharged by grocers’ assistants ; counting of Gorakhpuri pice, 
the distribution of process-stamps and receipt-stamps, the signing 
of money-orders, and inspection of currency-note issues, are not 
matters, which require a high order of intellect ; and they chain 
to uncongenial desk-work young officers, who should be m train- 
ing for higher administrative posts than those of money-order 
agents. By the more limited employment of Europeans in the 
petty business of district offices a far larger number of natives 
could enter the public service; and this would seem to be the 
intended policy of the present Viceroy, if we may judge from the 
remarks whick he made on this important question, in his speech 
at the Convocation of the Calcutta University. 

The reorganization of the civil administrative staff on a more 
economical basis is indeed a necessity which cannot be much 
longer delayed. A district-head should be relieved of bis civil 
judicial business by the appointment either of divisional appellate 
judges, or district judicial assistants ; the original civil judicial 
work should be conducted by the native extra assistants, or by 
the special civil courts as in the North-West Provinces ; the 
treasuries should be placed in charge of Deputy-Collectors of the 
same position as the native E. A. Cs, or in case of petty 
treasuries, perhaps of Bengalee head-clerks, all closely supervised 
by travelling divisional inspectors, Assistants in the Account Depart- 
hent under the control of the Accountants-General. In large 
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* At*Rai Bareli, when I left India 
ist April, there were, for instance, 
three senior Assistant Commissioners, 
drawing Rs. 800, and Rs. 700 per 
Mensem, besides the Deputy Com- 
uissioner, and a Deputy Collector, 
iu Extra Assistant Commissioners. 





This article, | should mention, was 
written last July in England, since 
which time two schemes for the im- 
provement of the Oudh Administra- 
tive Agency have, I believe, been sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Government, 
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districts the Collector should have the assistance of one Europe 
officer of some standing, who would help him in the revenue-yjyi 
and also in hearing any important or delicate crimina] 
which could not conveniently be disposed of by the natiy 
magistrates ; in the smaller districts the European assistant mig) 
be dispensed with, or merged in the post of judicial assistan 
and in all probably he could sit twice or three times a week gs, 
Small Cause Court for the summary hearing of petty civil gyi, 
within the limits of the civil station; at each divisional hea, 
quarters there shold be stationed one or more junior civiliag 
learning their duties, anc qualifying themselves to take the plac 
of the senior assistants, as occasion calls, The staff of natiy 
extra assistants could then be largely increased, and these office, 
would undertake all original civil and rent-suits, the hearing g 
wll police-cases except these which the district magistrate shoul 
consider it advisable to hear himself, and the general supervision ; 
the Tahsildars. It should be announced, that thorough knowlelg 
of English will in future be a sine gud non for the post, as it 
is obviously impossible for the district-officer to closely supervix 
the proceedings of his native subordinates if all their cases anj 
reports are written in the vernacular character; if their judicial 
work is subjected to watchful scrutiny, they are quite capable of 
satisfactorily conducting the bulk of the original judicial busines 
of the country; if their tendency to procrastination and hair 
splitting were properly checked, their tribunals would be mor 
popular than they are at present, for they are better acquainted 
with native character and customs than European judges. The 
lower executive staff must be strengthened by the appointment d 
Naib Tahsildars to help that over-worked officer ; the Tahsild: 
should be relieved of all civil and rent-suits, and should only he: 
that proportion of criminal cases, which would suffice to maintait 
his dignity as a magistrate for the intimidation of bad character 
and wilful revenue defaulters; aided by his Naib, he would the 
become in truth, as now in name, the local executive authority {0 
the realization of the land-revenue, and kindred business—instea 
of being, as at present, civil judge, rent-court treasurer, magistrate, 
conductor of petty public works, bailiff of all encumbered estate 
and purveyor-in-chief to travelling dignitaries. Were he reliev: 
of his two first duties, which now occupy most of his time, he wou! 
with the assistance of his deputy be able to efficiently dispo 
of his other multifarious duties, which he can only now perfune 
torily discharge, or commit to the care of expectant hangers-on © 
relatives. The Tahsildar should in future receive further aid by th 
restoration of the district Kanungos to their old position ; we bart 
degraded them into hack-clerks at the tahsil offices ; under tl! 
native government they were the mainstay of the revenue offict 
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ng to their extensive knowledge of the landowners, the district 
1e- Work DUES, and the agricultural features of the various villages and 
| case flmtates. Their routine work should be discharged by regular 
Datinlmmerks, and they should once more become the revenue assistants 
t might iim the Tahsildars, and their main occupation should be the correct 
8i8tayt mmm pilation of the annual village records. The Sadr Kanungo 
ek og MEE ould be made the Collector's head clerk for the disposal of all 
| suitmmeyenue papers instead of having these muddled up with reports 
| head fiielating to miscellaneous business, and it should be his duty to lay 
Viliang fimmbefore the Collector all papers and previous reports bearing” on the 
-placeimmistory of particular defaulters; that procedure would obviate the 
Datinllmresent practice of calling for incessant reports from the Tabsil- 
officenfilmiars, and would save hours of invaluable time. 
ring ffm It may be questioned whether the practice of periodically chang- 
should yg the native subordinate agency by transfers should not be dis- 
ision giibontinuec ; the district heads are being perpetually changed to 
wledgefimbe great detriment of public business, and it is essential to have 
st, as itfmmmome permanent staff. At present both the Collector and his 
perviemmubsildar may be new appointments at some critical stage, as 
ses andimm@uring the floods of 1871, witk. disastrous result. ‘There can be no 
udicialfmmmuestion that revenue disorganization would not have reached such 
able of climax in Oudh, had it not been for the unavoidable ignorance 
usivesfamme! the district staff. It is questionable, whether it would not be 
1 hairfmmmiser to leave the Tahsildars en permanence, at least during 
> moremmeood behaviour. The evil effects of perpetual shiftings are greater 
iaintelfmmhan those which now and then arise from the prolonged residence 
Theme! any officer at particular head-quarters; they can always be 
nent ffmm™mrausferred without delay, when need calls for a change; inti- 
hsildagmmuate knowledge of the people and their villages is the sine 
y heamoud non of an efficient revenue administration. These changes 
rivtaigimmn the personnel of Government cannot be effected at once 
ractermmut much may be done at little expense in the way of ap- 
| thea™pooting Naib Tahsildars, and extra tahsil clerks to lighten 
ity forme labours of the Tahsildars; and, although European assis- 
nstealimants cannot, like native officers, be sent out to make local in- 
stratemmmuries at certain times of the year, they can be far more 
stateygmettensively employed than they are at present during the cold 
lievedgmeather, 
would Aided by this reorganization of his administrative agency the 
ispoammllector would secure adequate leisure for the efficient discharge 
rfuncg@@! his revenue duties ; these entail a systematic and careful prepara- 
on O00 of village records, the careful consideration of all claims to 
yy thalief, the regular hearing of the T'ahsildar’s reports relative to the 
 havaehvult, recusancy or misfortunes of revenue payers, and the 
r the Wuitable application of the coercive powers entrusted to him for 
hcwe* punctual realization of the land revenue, His object should be 
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to secure regular pan of the revenue instalment yii}, 
effecting a continual impoverishment of the landowners, 

It is this phase of our revenue administration in condemy; 
which most writers concur—its rigidity, its complete failure 
relieve when relief promptly rendered can alone }preserve lang, 
owners from ruinous borrowings, India is a country peculiay! 
exposed to sudden agricultural disasters. The cultivatoy ~ 
never feel sure of his crop, until it is strewn on the threshing flo 
It is the declared policy of the Government to afford assistance i, 
the victims of flood, frost, and drought; public benefits obtaingj 
from rigid exactions of revenue, which involve the transfer ¢ 
ancestral estates, do not conpensate society at large for the suff, 
ing and ruin of many individuals, and successful revenue administry, 
tion does not necessarily imply the collection of every rupee of thy 
assessments; its aim should be to secure a maximum of wel. 


















































being for the landed classes and peasantry at the cost of a minimuy 4 
of loss to the State. J am very glad that my views on the subjeq ail 
of coercive processes meet with the approval of such a distinguish. 7 


ed authority as Mr. Crosthwaite. I venture to reassert, that de 
there cannot be a graver mistake than for the Government to se 
its face against any avowed employment of these direct measure 
in the fallacious belief, that the collection of the revenue requires 
only the gentle persuasiveness of courtesy, or that the absence of rH 4, 
turns of arrest, distraint, transfer, farm or sale, indicates the pros 
perity of the revenue-payers. The difference-between the suppos- MM 4}, 
tions of Government, and the actual facts is strikingly illustrated in 
the quoted passages of the Pioneer* which show that while the Local 
Administration might fancy that the largest revenue ever realized re 


in Oudh was collected in a year of extreme popular distress with- we 
out any noticeable increase in measures of coercion, the Hardui m 
Collector produced returns, which disclosed the real methods— of 
ruinous mortgagings and borrowings—by which that success, if w 
success it can be called, was gained. Transfers of property are th 
known to be proceding, with alarming rapidity, as a direct cov- wi 
sequence of our system of rigid collection of the land-revenue, ye 
and yet the Government will not face the situation with candout 00 
nor will it allow its officers to exercise freely those coercive powels, n 
entrusted to them by law, and sanctioned by the immemorial re 
usage of the country, by which alone the landed classes can be id 
rescued from a reliance on the money-lender ; it is this reliance re 
which in these days of civil courts, civil decrees, and usurious rates 50 
of interest, necessarily involves their speedy destruction. Until it ct 
changes its policy, little can be done ; so long (and I say this with W 
all respect) as “Government dislikes to openly sanction compulsory 8 





a tl 


* Pioneer, 14th September, 1876, 
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(but temporary) of property, loves to show a fair state- 
taining no notice of coercive processes, and delights to 
lume itself on the absence of any harshness on the part of its 
o nue subordinates,” so long will the ruin of the landowners 
a roportionally accelerated ; what it should do, is to take 


ransfers 
ment, con 











liar) he measures Of coercion into its own hands, and so regulate 
9A Mtransfers, as to render them temporary courses of discipline, instead 
Hl ‘ as now, permanent measures of complete humiliation at the 
Ce OD ands of private individuals, 





Those who have studied the native revenue system, and our 


T (own method of collection, and compared the results of the two 
if. lans, cannet but consider that many portions of our code are as yet 
St MMM | nsuited to the character of the native landowners and tenantry ; 
th we have pitchforked them from the reign of Coeur de Lion to that 
Well MA of Queen Victoria; we govern them on principles, which are 
Luu HE pycellently adapted to an educated European squirearchy and 
Jet RAE pobility, trained in business habits and supplied with banks and 
sh: HE oommercial enterprise, but are unsuited to an illiterate and improvi- 


dent native gentry and yeomanry, who should be treated like child- 
ren stil] in their nonage. The main characteristics of the native 
system have been set forth in some detail both in my brochure, and 
also in a series of articles which appeared in the Pioneer newspaper 
during August and September of last year; and repetition is not 
necessary. Annexation did not transform, like a pantomimic scene, 
the habits of the people. The landowners had been accustomed to 
‘it HM a continuous course of coercion, and to a constant temporary trans- 
cal BEB fer of estates; they could not, and did not claim of right the 
2el HE revenue engagement for their villages and estates; “ their rights 


th were restricted to the enjoyment of their seer, nankar and other 
lu manorial privileges ;” the State constituted itself the sole judge 
» of the propriety of granting them the kabuliat, for it claimed the 
i whole rental with the exception of these landsowners’ allowances, 
“ though as a matter of fact it rarely secured what it claimed. Now 
we fix a thirty years’ assessment, we grant the landowners a thirty 
e, years’ lease, we preach to them that the good and bad years in that 
. course of time will be about equal (quite forgetting that the assess- 
8) ments are based on full rentals), that in the three decades their own 
al receipts, and their payments to the State will therefore amount to 
re identical sums, and we abandon them to their own resources. It 
“ results that at certain intervals the Government is aroused by 


a some startling report, that 30, 40 or 50 per cent. of the land has 
changed hands, and then there is a display of costly liberality, 
which benefits few save the creditors. The state of Jhansi and of 
y Sindh are instances; no one who reads Mr. Hope’s description of 
; the present circumstances of Sindh landowners, can doubt the 
complete and disastrous failure of this system, Similarly had 
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relief itself been promptly rendered to Oudh landowner , 

under-proprietors in 1871, the cost of assistance would haye } 

far less, and far more effective than it has been. Tt cannot be op 

tioned, that in many cases the liberal aid, at length granted ‘1, 

arrived too late, and it came too late because our revenue estab 

ments were too weak, and the rigid principles of our administr,i 

too clogging to allow of prompt measures. Relief is uselegg t 

is not speedy ; if there is delay as in Jhansi, Sindh, and Oy 
those whom we desire to save, are lost beyond recovery jp 
money-lender’s clutches, and then salvation would entail the » 
penditure of larger sums than the Government is at liberty 

employ. The state of Jhansi indeed’has been described by ‘ 
Board of Revenue as “alarming”; landowners are hopeles 
involved, population is diminishing, land is falling out of cultj 

tion, and does not fetch two years’ purchase ; cattle and farm) 
stock are deteriorating, and the revenue has been paid by th 
money-lenders. By increasing the revenue establishments, | 
requiring correct compilation of the village records, by forciy 
Collectors to spend more time on the disposal of revenue busine 

and by a complete change of policy in regard. to measures ¢ 
relief and measures of coercion, can the Government alo 
hope to avoid the recurrence of such pitiable spectacles. So far: 
amore expeditious grant of relief is concerned, it would be poss 
ble to offer liberal aid on all such occasions, without any erg 
temporary inconvenience, if the Government would only require 
moderate rate of interest on all arrears suspended by authority 
if it required that amount of interest (say 5 p.c.) which wou 
equal the market rate of its own borrowing, it would be ablet 
grant liberal succour to all victims of agricultural disasters with 
out suffering any loss itself ; it could replenish its own exchequer| 
borrowings in the open market ; a small percentage on arrears 
not a lage sum to pay in consideration of timely assistance, whie 
saves defaulters from raising loans at 24, 33, and even 50 percent. 
it is very right that those, who receive consideration at the han 
of the State, which hol¢s the receipts of land revenue in trust f 
the benefit of the whole community, should pay a reasonal 
sum for this convenient assistance ; without this return Gover 
ment cannot afford to sanction any considerable policy of suspét 
sions, and this it is that is urgently required in a country |i 
India, where agricultural vicissitudes are so numerous, so fatal, a 
so sudden, We should not demoralize the revenue payers by ! 
offer of too liberal terms ; it is fitting that there should be a sligt 
cost ; we thus teach them to be thrifty, and prudent in the 
applications for assistance, and eager to clear off arrears at ¢ 
dates ; interest at 5 per cent. would not cripple any default 
but would discourage undeserving applications, and at the 5% 
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save deserving landowners from ruinous mortgages. An 
- vivation of Harriagton’s analysis, if I recollect right, would 
ve bal that interest used to be demanded on all arrears, whether 
De ane ‘orised or not, and if the advantage of such a plan as is here 
ed, h mended be fully considered, I feel sure a change in this 
tabi 7 would be beneficial. It is understood of course that 
Strat a is only to be charged on arrears suspended by authority, 
8, if ra repaid in fixed instalments, during a term of years, and not 


Oui ymporary balances. If this scheme were adopted, no other 
y 10 ti cures to make due allowances at assessment or any other time 
he ey the vicissitudes of seasons need be undertaken ; the native 
erty WM jowner would in no degree be helped by a reduction of @ 
by vain annual sum in his assessment with the warning that he 


deless io save this allowance as a fund for help in bad harvests ; he has 
alti ) place of deposit for savings, and his nature does not incline 
STH, to this kind of providence, If allowance for bad seasons is 
by ¢ aie in the assessments, he will not be really helped at all; to 
vad ve him he must have assistance when he wants it, and not before 
Lorca wants it - to refuse him a suspension of Rs, 100 after a devas- 
ae ing flood, beeause -his assessment-has been reduced Rs. 5 per 
w Bagwum for twenty years in consideration of the liability of his 
““"HE.Js to flood is to initiate a system which has no chance of 


) . . > M 
a xess, and which evinces an absolute ignorance of native charac- 


oe The official dislike to coercive processes is more astonishing, 
al jen every public officer would freely admit the continuous appli- 
woulmmetou in practise of similar secret measures by the subordinate 


ilecting agency ; no one acquainted with the routine of a Tahsil 
pposes that all the detentions of defaulters are entered as arrests 
that the quarterings of sipahis, chaprasis et hoc genus omne 
defaulting landowners are shown in any official statements, or 


able 
3 with 
uer | 
ears 


whidame’t long standing revenue balances are cleared off in prompt 
cent mmeruience to a Collector’s order by the sweet entreaty of a polite 
handaamesildar. It is only officials who have passed their careers 
ast fe! @Way from the real business of administration and in ig- 
onaliamernnce of native customs and feelings, who would consider 
overtamresent methods of collection preferable to the direct employment 
uspemme *gal measures, although the former involve the final ruin of 
y iigmelowners while the latter merely subject them to temporary 


I], a sof their estates. Their admonitions resemble the utterances 
by time the old Company Directors, whose lengthy despatches preach- 


sligime the necessity of kindness and mildness, while incessantly 
-thegm@wanding augmented remittances, What is really required is a 
eal Nore extensive and far more immediate employment of what 
vulte™mme” deemed the severer measures of coercion—temporary attach- 


alti of the defaulter’s laud, its farm to neighbours, its transfer 
Q 
ee 
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for a term to solvent sharers, or its direct management by Gor P 
ment officials with an annulment of the revenue engagement, PaBerr 
Those to whom it appears far more humane and agreeal nd 
course to allow the landowners to tread their own path to ,JEmmtic 
than to rescue their estates from forcible transfer by the exe 
of some direct temporary discipline would urge, presumably 
any such continual interference by district officials would raise 
feelings of hostility to Government, It is to be considered, | 
ever, that we are bound, even at the risk of exciting » 
transient feelings of discontent, to make persistent efforts to » 
incompetent and improvident proprietors from final destinej 
We have introduced in far-too-sudden and reckless a fashioy 
demonstrated in the Bombay Commission’s Report, and the his, 
of the North-West Provinces during the first-half of this canty 
the complicated and tight machinery of a civilized administratis 
whose technicalities, legal quibbles, regulations, and civil coy 
are unintelligible to the great bulk of the subject populati 
There can be little doubt that we owe reparation to the e 
poverished landowners of the North-West Provinces, the Sin 
zamindars and jagirdars, as well as to Oudh yeomanry and Bom, 
peasants ; we are constrained at any rate to use every legitima 
means of preserving the remainder from beggary. However weigh 
the task may be, we have no choice but to make the attemp 
and there can be no doubt that by introducing a system; 
disciplinary guardianship coupled with equitable assessment 
gradual enhancements of revenue, and prompt grant of relief! 
victims of bad seasons, this continued impoverishment of th 
landed classes and tenantry could be materially lessened. Natir 
landowners, moreover, (as those who will study the native revente 
system must admit), are familiar with the meaures of disciplis 
the adoption of which I urge ; they feel it no great hardship t 
be temporarily deprived of the management of their estates, s 
long as their proprietary allowances and privileges are secured t 
them. They have been accustomed to such deprivation of the 
direct superintendence of their properties from time immemorial; 
and, though this dispossession is somewhat distasteful to tle 
larger proprietors, such as the chiefs of great clans, it entails vel 
little discontent among the poorer proprietors, so long as they 
return their seer and manorial dues. It is within the power d 
the State to consider with whom it will settle for the collection 
the rental, which is to be divided between the imperial exchequet 
and the landowner, its co-sharer; under the native governmett 
it frequently happened, that particular landowners did not receltt 
the revenue engagement for a generation, but they were aiwajs 
recognized as the proprietors, and on giving due security ‘ 
honest managements would generally secure immediate recovely 


¢ 
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at is wanted is that the English officials should have a certain 
wyetionary power in excluding from the direct management 
“jowners, Whose characters unfit them for the discharge of their 
‘ies to their properties and to the State. Inthe case of clans 

» those in part of Gondah, Faizabad, Sultaupur, &c., it would 
quently be @ wiser course to make arrangements for holding 

hole clan property kham, than to give the engagement to 
heads, and leave the whole proprietary body to fight, wrangle 

,] peculate, till they have reduced every member of the com- 

wnity to destitution ; their descendants may be educated to more 

ovident and more peaceable habits, but the generation, which 

.s had to fight for bare subsistence with warlike neighbours and 
spotic officials in the Nawabi is incapable of redemption. 

Similarly, even after they have received the revenne engage- 
at, there should be no hesitation in dispossessing any proprietors 
io are obviously unfit trustees of the Government share of the 
mtal; we allow these men to go on adding loan to loan, and 
rigage to mortgage, without any effort to rescue them, till their 
lvation is hopeless. District officers should be so intimately 

juainted with the circumstances of the revenue-payers as to 

» able at once, on hearing of extravagance, imprudence, or 
gricultural disasters, to step in and afford prompt assistauce, or 
eal out adequate punishment. By dispossessing defaulters of 
heir responsibility to Government, and their control over their 
nds, while leaving to them the fields in their own cultivating 
ecupaucy at low rents or rent-free, and by a farm, or transfer of 
he remainder for terms of years, many estates might be preserved 
om the hands of money-lenders; at present Government rarely 
ntervenes till too late. 

Nothing however can be done, until the Collector is enabled to 
levote more time to this portion of his duties, until the village 
cords are placed on a more satisfactory condition, and until his 
utordinate native establishments are considerably strengthened, 
ot without these changes accurate knowledge of the landed classes 
a under-proprietors is impossible; and unless there be this 
utimate knowledge, there would be endless bungliugs, delays, and 
iscontents, ‘There are some, as Mr. Crosthwaite notices, who are 
f opinion that it is not the business, nor shonld it be the desire 
if the Government to check the transfer of estates ; to such I 
ould only reply, that if we have placed these men in a false 
ation, if we have suddenly pitchforked them without previous 
muning into a strange maze of law, we are bound to help them 
davoid its snares. We have revolutionized, by the introduction of 
4W courts and civil decrees, the relations which previously existed 
between borrowers and lenders, to the inevitable ruin of the 
firmer class ; aud none who reads the disclosures contained in the 


Deccan Commission’s Report wiil question the responsibility of 
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the English Government for no small portion of the present (jy 
astrous results of foreign rule, Similar confession was made ly 
Mr. T. C. Hope, c. Ss. 1, in his speech respecting the jagirdars a) 
zamindars of Sindh last year. Mr. Crosthwaite is of opinion, thas 
the Collectors are provided with sufficient authority for the of 
cient revenue administration of their districts. I do not think w 
If they are capable of having contro] over districts at all, they ay 
competent to decide the fate of defaulters ; they are allowed ty 
pass final orders in civil suits and criminal trials, and they may 
be trusted to deal suitably with cases of revenue default. They 
seems no sufficient reason why they should not be allowed , 
transfer or farm shares, or temporarily cancel revenue engay, 
ments ; of course there would be allowed the option of appeal 
higher authority, as in the case of civil suits and criminal punis). 
ments. Mr. Crosthwaite urges that if the Collector has properly 
mastered his facts, there is no difficulty in furbishing them up int 
a formal English report, but not only is much unnecessary correspon. 
dence thus required, but incessant delays are the inevitable resul 
of such references to superior officers, and delays are every day 
the ruin of many liberal schemes of relief; they are the curse ¢ 
our revenue administration, as the recent history of Sindh and 
Jhansi difficulties testifies. Ifa Collector cannot act till he ha 
written out reports, he will not write them ‘at all, or he will put 
off the matter till it is too late; it is obvious that if my viewd 
the need for a more extensive and continuous employment d 
direct disciplinary measures, and a far prompter dispensation o 
relief, is correct, the number of required reports will be multiplied 
ad infinitum. A policy of petty reports and references kills al 
administrative ability ; if certain well-considered general rules : 

provided for the guidance of Collectors, there is no reason why 
they connot be trusted te obey them, as Judges and Magistrate 
are trusted to abide by Rent Acts and Penal Codes. Thi same 
official who is deemed competent to imprison an offender or sé 
tence him to whipping in belief of his guilt under a section of th 
criminal law, is at present considered incapable of dealing ot 
equitable punishment to a revenue defaulter. He can send ou 
culprit to prison for years, but cannot farm out an inch of th 
other’s land. If the plan of requiring a reasonable interest 
suspensions were sanctioned, the Collector could be trusted to de 
with all such cases on his own responsibility, subject to "! 
general control of Commissioners, whose knowledge of the Collet 
tor’s actions would be sufficient (owing to the monthly reports < 
collections and balances) to enable him to check undue liberality 
only in cases of large sums exceeding a fixed maximum ne 
sanction be required, though it should be made a necessary 00l 

tion to remissions of arrears. 

C. J. CONNELL. 





ant. V.—The Cycle of Drought and Famine in Southern India. 
By W. W. Hounrer, B. A., L. L. D., 1877. 


ROM the earliest times a popular tendency to expect the 
weather to recur in regular cycles appears to have existed. 

Mr, Sayce in a recent article in Nature, entitled “ the 
Astronomy of the Babylonians ” remarks that they used cycles of 
19 years during which they expected the same weather to recur ; 
a period, curiously enough, corresponding very closely with the 
sunspot period of 11°07 years employed by Dr. Hunter in the 
above pamphlet, especially if it is remembered that as tle Baby- 
lonian year Only contained 360 days, twelve of their years would 
correspond to about 11°80 of ours. In fact the fascinating idea of 
a regularly recurring weather-cycle appears to have pervaded 
every age of the world’s history, and no doubt accounts in some 
measure for the numerous endeavours that were formerly made to 
correlate atmospheric changes with periodic variations in planetary 
and lunar motion. Latterly, however, owing to our more extensive 
knowledge of the very limited atmospheric perturbations likely to be 
wrought 5 Be soryamy in lunar and planetary attraction (the only 
force these bodies can be supposed capable of exerting), compared 
with possible fluctuations in that immediate source of all terrestrial 
weather, vi2., solar radiated heat, the attempts to discover physical 
cycles in the various elements of terrestrial meteorology have almost 
exclusively referred them to the action of our great luminary himself. 
Granting the possibility of certain changes in the degree of solar 
radiant heat coincident with periods of solar activity and quiescence, 
as indicated by the presence and absence of the sunspots, the regular 
recurrence of the critical periods of maximum and minimum solar 
waculation approximately every eleven years furnishes usat once with 
aconvenient cycle within the limits of which to compare periodical 
variations of the numerous elements of terrestrial weather. The 
rsults of such comparisons if consistent with each other, may 
lecome indirectly additionally valuable to us by inductively de- 
honstrating the probable nature and extent of the changes in 
lar radiation respectively coincident with the critical periods of 
wlar maculation, which knowledge can then be subsequently re-ap- 
plied to determine the probable limits within which such periodical 
lanlations in the weather hold good, and thus to previse them both 
jlantitatively as well as qualitatively in the future. It cannot 
lovever be too strongly insisted upon, that any effective change in 
wlar radiated heat (like that assumed to occur at the critical 
Ktiods of solar maculation) must be felt throughout the entire 
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globe (though as Dr. Koppen of St. Petersburg has shewn, j, 
effects may not be felt simultaneously in every region), and thy 
the accompanying variations in terrestrial weather cannot posgji, 
be local in extent, though, as will be seen in the sequel, they may 
vary in kind according to geographical position. Hence, if any 
particular spot on the earth’s surface exhibits abnormally |ar,, 
periodic variations in some meteorological element coinciding iy 
length with the sunspot period, we must either assume that th 
variations in question are partly due to some accidentally coingid, 
ing local influences of an exceptional character, or else that certajy 
local influences of soil and aspect combine to favour the maximun 
development of those effects which are generally coincident 
some extent with the different phases of solar maculation. In the 
pamphlet under review the aridity of Madras in common with 
other parts of Southern India is suggested asa local conditiog 
which may possibly render it abnormally sensitive to sunspot ip. 
fluences, and this is very probably true to some considerable 
extent, though, as the amplitude of the variation sensibly dini- 
nishes as we proceed westwards from Madras, it’seems likely that 
the variation is further augmented at Madras by the peculiar 
geographical conditions that regulate the seasonal distribution of 
rainfall on the Coromandel Coast. 

However this may be, aud apart from its somewhat questionable 
practical application to previse the recurrence of famines, the com- 
parison of the rainfall at Madras with the sunspot period which 
forms the substance of Dr. Hunter’s pamphlet, demands the atten. 
tion of scientific men as constituting one of the latest contribe- 
tions to the already vast accumulation of similar comparisons maie 
during the past few years in various parts of the world. Dr. 
Hunter, however, is not content merely with the undoubtedly sigui- 
ficant results of the comparison between the rainfall at Madras 
and the sunspot period, but attempts to induce therefrom a lav 
of famine recurrence for the whole of Southern India. In this 
he has been only partially successful and for two very obviou 
reasons, (1), the total absence (in the pamphlet) of any further dat 
tending to shew that the variation in the rainfall at Madrasis 
common to any considerable area of Southern India, and (2), the very 
scanty information afforded concerning the past famines of South 
ern India both with respect to the causes that directly or indi 
rectly tended to mitigate or exaggérate their severity, as well as the 
precise duration, extent, and locality of each individual catas 
trophe. ‘There is however so much worthy of commendation in the 
pamphlet both as regards the previous conception, and subsequel 
working out, of the comparison between the rainfall at Madras a0! 
the sunspot period, that it is much to be regretted in adopting 
the expression “ in Sovthern India” so extensively through 
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nut? the author somewhat incautiously allowed it to be inferred 
that results only absolutely proved to hold for the 
residency town of Madias, apply equally well, not merely 
‘) the Carnatic and Nortbern Sircars (the rainfall of which 
ss Mr. Blanford has shown in his late report may be expecied to 
vary more OF less purr passu with that of Madras) but to the 
ghole of Southern India, including therein we must presume, the 
eentral table-land together with the coasts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel ; regions possessing widely distinct features of svil, aspect, 
relief, and rainfall distribution. To emphasize the preceding 
remarks it may be as well to notice, as Arnold Guyot says in 
«Barth and Man” “that while the S.-W. monsoon is spending 
its fury in violent storms and abundant rains on the Malabar 
Coast, the Coromandel Coast is often quite dry and cloudless, and 
vice versa when the latter is receiving its principal rain from the 
N..E. monsoon in the months of October, November and Decem- 
ber, the Malabar Coast is dry. In fact the two Coasts have their sea- 
sous reversed. One has the dry weather when the other has rain and 
reciprocally. The table-land of the Deccan midway between the 
two coasts partakes of-the two characters, the fall of watet is more 
variable, and there are often two periods of abundant rains.”+ 

If instead of the one above the title of the pamphlet had 
ben “The cycle of drought and rainfall at Madras” and the 
conclusions in every case limited solely to the Presidency town 
and the area immediately adjacent, a great deal of possible 
eror as well as hostile criticism would doubtless have been avoided, 
As it Is, however, Dr. Hunter, has laid himself open at once to 
the adverse criticisms of practical meteorologists like Mr. Blanford 
who, thoroughly acquainted with the varying conditions of 
minfall existing in different parts of the peninsula both ag 
mgards quantity and seasonal distribution, and moreover pos- 
essed of tolerably complete data with reference to other 
‘gions of Southern India, perceive at once that results which 
uy hold good at Madras and adjacent districts may fail al- 
gether for that portion of the country comprising the central 
ible-land and the west coast, which receives its rain in an entirely 
ifferent part of the year, and under possibly inverse conditions 
if variation. 

Had it not been for this somewhat too extensive. generalisation 
n the part of Dr. Hunter, we might possibly never have had the 
nvilege of reading such an exhaustive report as that submitted 
1 Mr. Blanford to the Government regarding the approximate 
mits within which the rainfall of tropical India asa whole may 





; te the first edition of the pam-  f “Earth and Man” by Guyot, p, 
uel, 106, 
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be said to be in a well-established relation with the sunspot Period 
As the opinion of Government with respect to the practical valy 
of Dr. aniette conclusions is likely to be strongly influenced 
the opinions of Mr. Blanford, we can hardly commence a critici, ME) 
of Dr. Hunter’s pamphlet without first alluding to the conc, he 
sions arrived at by Mr. Blanford, regarding the extent to which ty ¥ 
rainfall of other districts of tropical Tadia appears to be subjey Mlihe 
to a periodical variation, similar to that which takes place yMi—..: 
Madras. In the first place Mr. Blanford makes no attempt «) MiMBs|is 
deny the apparent existence of a distinct cyclical variation in th abj 
rainfall at Madras, coinciding in length with the sunspot cycle, by Mimerra 
he evidently does not think that a deficiency of rainfall at th Miibyer 
Presidency town has any other than a hypothetical connectig, iM): | 
with the periodical recurrence of famines in Southern India, unleg fieyeli 
it can be shown that a deficiency in the rainfall of the Presidency ain 
town indicates a deficiency productive of famine over some fimlo1 
considerable area of Southern India. He then argues that if thelis su! 
fluctuations which occur from year to year are due to some onMmmerio 
cause of general incidence over the whole of tropical or Souther Miias a 
India, we "may expect to find on taking the rainfalls of sever Mind t 
stations situated in various parts of tropical India that in a lamyeHiubje: 
majority of cases the deviations from the local averages will be infiBoucl 
the same direction. To confine our attention to Southern Indi fal in 
alone. Mr. Blanford tells us that on taking the rainfalls of Bangalore fiibyure 
and Mysore, and compaing the number of years in which theirfiiifill of 
fluctuations above or below their respective average annual fallsfmhrou; 
coincide with those of Madras, he finds the following result:— nee 
Years of Mao. 
Total years Years of opposite Mimpriain 


Pairs of Stations compared compared. similar — variatioaeriod 
variation. tite 
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Madras and Bangalore ine 40 22 18 Be. 
Ditto ditto Mysore .,. 39 15 24 Ro 


From which it is plain (1), that the fluctuations in the rainlajon t] 
at Madras do not by any means necessarily synchronise with thosg™@en y 
of other places in Southern India, and (2), that as in the case O@MMty for 
Mysore which is nearer the western coast than Bangalore, (hg! ca 
years of opposite variation exceed those of similar variation, 1t 1s quYgg@ouogr 
possible that on the Malabar Coast itself the relation may be comm Jo p: 
pletely reversed. Mr. Blanford then proceeds to compare the rait ln It 
falls of six stations situated in tropical and Southern India wigj@furn 
that of Madras, in order to discover whether any cyclicqg@t Pog 
variation can be traced similar to that which Dr. Hunter fudgjjim th 
so distinctly exhibited in the case of Madras itself. On makin decide 
the necessary comparison be finds that Nagpore in Central Todas that 
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jone shews any approach to the same cyclical variation. 
, some stations indeed the hypothetical variation is reversed. 
, the whole, however, the group containing the years of max- 
am sunspot is that of heaviest rain-fall, and the group containing 
ye years of minimum sunspot that of lightest rain-fall. 

Finally in view of a possible cyclical variation underlying all 
be above individual irregularities, which is certainly necessary, in 
der that Dr. Hunter's results should admit of any useful gene- 
iisation beyond the limits of the town of Madras, Mr. Blanford 
abjects the fluctuations in the rain-falls of the six stations 
ranged in the form of percentages of their respective local 
rerages, and in a series of years occupying the same position in 
be cycle of sunspots, to a method calculated to bring out any 
velical variation that may exist. On inspection, and taking cer- 
iin irregularities into consideration, the result is found to be as 
illows, viz. that taking tropical India as a whole the rain-fall 
ssubject toa certain cyclical variation coinciding in length of 
vtiod with that of the sunspot frequency, but that this variation 
sa range of less than five per cent. above or below the averages, 
nd to no greater extent Can the probability of dearth be regarded as 
ubject toa regular periodical increase or decrease. Mr. Blanford’s 
uclusions are arrived at after an exceedingly careful and impar- 
ial investigation ; and the result shews, that while Dr. Hunter’s 
ures indicate the existence of a periodic fluctuation in the rain- 
nll of the town of Madras, similar to that which is partially felt 
roughout the country, they do not necessarily imply the pre- 
nce of a variation of like amplitude in other parts of tropical 
nia, It is plain, however, from what Mr. Blanford says, that a 
ettain cyclical variation coinciding in length with the sunspot 
tiod, does exist throughout the whole of tropical India. It is 
ute possible, therefore, as has already been observed, that in 
adras andthe adjacent districts, certain local conditions may 
use this cyclical variation to become a maximum, The effect 
in of Mr, Blanford’s report, isnot by any means to detract 
om the value of Dr. Hunter’s investigations ; but rather to localise 
im within their proper limit ; and thus dispense with the neces- 
Yfor the use of the words “in Southern India” which, as far 
iIcan see, is the only serious defect in this otherwise valuable 
ograph. 

Ty proceed to the pamphlet itself. 

ln its opening pages, Dr. Hunter informs us, that the idea of a 
titring period of deficient rain-fall was first suggested to him b 
‘Pogson, the Government Astronomer at Madras, who founded it 
pa the assumption that the solar heat in the tropics undergoes 
itcided increase at the period of minimum sunspot, thence argu- 
that in an arid district like Southern India, an excess of heat 
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being radiated from the soil would materially tend to retard the 
normal condensation of vapour, and thereby effectually diminiy 
the amount precipitated in the form of rain. Dr. Hunter wig) 
refrains from discussing the merits of this theory ; and in examiniy 
the rain-fall at Madras, restricts himself solely to discovery, 
whether the facts deduced therefrom accord with the views the 
retically advanced by Mr. Pogson, It may, however, tend considg, 
ably to strengthen our faith in the value of Dr. Hunter’s regyly 
to notice en passant that the theory of the connection betwyeq 
terrestrial temperature and solar spots put forward by Mr. Poogsy 
is one which the recent researches of several eminent Europea 
meteorologists are daily tending to confirm. 

Dr Képpen of St. Petersburg, Dr. F. G. Hahn of Ansty 
and Herr Von Rezold of Munich, after most refined and extensiy 
comparisons of the temperatures recorded in various parts of thy 
world, have independently arrived at conclusions which appear 
be the natural sequel to those arrived at by Mr. Pogson regardiy 
the variations of solar radiation, viz., that the temperature of ti 
air is decidedly highest about the period of minimum sunspy 
and lowest about the period of maximum sunspot. Dr. Koppa 
estimates the maximum temperature of the air (in the tropics) i 
precede the minimum of sunspot by 0°99 of a year, and the mivi 
mum of the former the maximum of the latter by 0°1 of a yea 
In the temperate zone the dates are considerably later ; as, accordig, 
to KGéppen, the variations of solar insolation are not felt simults 
neously over the whole globe, but are propagated gradually fro 
the Equator to the Poles. The retardation thus produced occasiou 
ally amounts to as much as three years, This gradual creepil 
of the critical temperatures from the Equator to the Poles is pi 
bably due to the fact, that the temperature in the temper 
regions depends not so much upon the immediate effects of sol 
insolation as upon the heat conveyed thither by the equator 
convection currents of the atmosphere. Apart from this ques 
however, the fact that Mr. Pogson’s theory has been confirmed! 
the researches of so many able physicists, and Dr. Képpen’s dat 
for the approximate maximum and minimum air-temperatures! 
the tropics add greatly to the general strength of Dr. Huntel 
results. Until quite recently most meteorologists inclined | 
believe that the connection between solar maculation and terres'! 
temperatures was exactly the reverse of that assumed in the ali 
theory, and even now some of the leading meteorologists hold th 
solar temperature, and, therefore, solar radiation, is in excess at! 
epoch of sunspot maximum and in defect at the epoch of suns} 
minimum. Messrs. Baxendell and Blanford, for example, on °! 
paring the observations of solar radiation made with black b 
thermometers in vacuo for some years with the sunspot ¢ 
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piained results which favour the preceding hypothesis ; but other 
peervers, AS for instance, Mr. Hill of Allahabad, obtain results 
actly the Teverse of these,* which being deduced from observa- 
ng taken in the dry, clear, atmosphere of the N.-W. Provinces, 

* presumably more trustworthy than those of the two preceding 
heervers, deduced from observations in the damp atmospheres of 
Fycland and Bengal respectively, and may thus be regarded as 
goring further proof in favour of Mr. Pogson’s hypothesis. Besides 
hich even if the validity of the results obtained by the two former 
hservers be admitted, how can we reasonably suppose as 
Mr. Blanford would have us + that the air temperatures which 
cording to Drs. Hahn and K6ppen follow the inverse law are 
ye cumulative effects of fluctuations in solar radiation which occur 
i the opposite epochs of sunspot frequency? Such an argument 
ould assume, for example, that the high air-temperature of the 
ear 1834 (sunspot minimum) was a cumulative effect of the 
upposed high solar radiation in 1828 (sunspot maximum) six 
rears before, and in like manuer that the low air-temperature of 
360 (sunspot maximum) was due to the low solar radiation of 
856 (sunspot minimum) which precedes it by four years. 

Such a notion might be dismissed even were it merely on the 
sround that it is unreasonable, but we have further evidence from 
the observations of Lockyer regarding the variations in the amount 
f absorbing material above the solar photosphere at the different 
epochs of solar maculation { as well as those of Secchi regarding 
ie nature and heat-absorbing influence of the spots as compared 
rith other portions of the solar surface, § which all tend to 
hew that the variations in the air-temperature obtained by 
Dr. Hahn and K6ppen are far more likely to be cumulative 
fects of similar variations in solar radiation occurring not more 
han a year or so previous to them, that is, approximately at 
lie same epochs of sunspot frequency. The lagging of the 
titical epochs in the temperate and polar zones behind those 
in the equatorial zone may be readily accounted for under 
this hypothesis, while it offers an insuperable obstacle to Mr 
Bnford’s theory by still further lengthening the period by 
which the air-temperatures follow the radiation temperatures 
leyond the limits already given as examples of what would 
we to be assumed to take’place in the tropics. On the whole, 
lowever, it is evident, that had Mr. Pogson been the sole author 
ti or believer in, the preceding theory, Dr. Hunter's results might 
this ground aloné scarcely have received that amount of atten- 
ton from the scientific world which they now evidently deserve. 








i Nature, October 1]th 1877. t Solar Physics, p. 481. 
T Indian Meteorologist’s' Vade § Le Soleil, par Secchi; premiere 
micum, Part IT, partie, p- 209. 
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I bave said that Dr. Hunter wisely refrains from meddling with 
Mr. Pogson’s theory, or from attempting to theorize himself, Oy 
page 9, however, when referring to Mr. Pogson’s conjecture that 
the water supply which in the years of minimum sunspot passes 
as uncondensed vapour over tropical regions, should fall as a vast 
accumulation of rain in the temperate zone, he suggests, that the 
excessive rain, if it take place anywhere in India, will probably be 
found between the 22nd and 32nd degrees of north latitude to the 
south of the great Himalayan partition wall. This may be rea- 
sonable enough in theory, but is certainly not verified by the rain- 
fall registers of Upper India. On the contrary, Mr. Hill the 
Meteorological Reporter for the N.-W. P., after examining the 
registers of eight stations in Upper India, finds the total annual 
rain-fall in minimum sunspot years to be four per cent. below the 
average, and the rain-fall in maximum sunspot years to be 14 
per cent. above the same, the same conditions in fact as are found 
at Madras, the only difference being this, that in the case of Ma- 
dras the deviation below the average is the greater of the two, 
In addition to this, the rain-falls of Bengal as far as the present 
writer has compared them, tend to exhibit results similar to those 
obtained in the N.-W. P., or at all events to favour the idea of a 
heavier rain-fall in the years of maximum sunspot than in those 
of minimum sunspot. These facts, however, do notin any way 
militate against the supposition that the uncondensed vapour finds 
its way to regions further north during the summer in years of 
minimum sunspot, since the vapour, owing to the abnormal excess 
of heat radiated from the soil in such years, becoming re-absorbed, 
would be likely to ascend to higher regions of the atmosphere, whiere 
encountering the upper S. W. antitrade it would be wafted right over 
the Himalayas and possibly deluge certain regions lying in the 
north temperate zone. In the winter, however, when the northern 
limit of the antitrade following the sun in its annual march of 
declination, just borders on the southern slope of the Himalayas, 
the excess of vapour makes its presence felt by an increase in the 
winter rains, which both Mr. Hili and the writer have shewn, 
occurs to a marked extent in yeurs of minimum sunspot trough- 
out Northern India, 

Mr. Hill, for instance, finds, on taking the winter rain-fall of 
Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Bareilly, Roorkee, Dehra, Mussoorie, 
and Naini Tal since 1861, that the excess in minimum sunspot 
years is 20 per cent. of the average winter rain-fall, and the defect 
in maximum sunspot years 21 per cent. of ‘the same, while the 
following Table of the winter raiu-falls of Calcutta from 1834 ‘0 
1877 inclusive will show the relation to be decidedly cyclic. 
as well as persistently repeated in every slugle group of eleven 
years, 
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Years employed. Years of series. 





—— 


ees Ft SIZ I SL STS Serv tei es ia ris 
1834—1844 ... | 7°34 3°12) 2°97) 2°16) 1°98; 3°19) 1°24) 5*11/ 7°49, 6°69) 4:51) A, 
1845--1855 ... | 9°21) 6°30) 3°85, 1°77| 6°75, 5°79, 7°28, 9°50) 1°60, 9-54) 5°54) B 
1856-1866 ... | 3°91) 2°76 1°80, 7°26) 2°56, 1°75, 5°51) 3°83) 3°42) 8-58) 7°46) C, 





1867-1877... | $21) 5°86) 841) 4°83|.6°47| 5°08, 3°02) 8°68) 5-45] 7-49] 9°04) D. 
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The rain-fall is taken for the months of January, February, 
March and April, and the previous December in each case. 

In this Table 10,11,1 embrace the maximum rain-fall group and 
4,5,6,7 the minimum group. — 

The years of absolute sunspot minimum occur in the 10th, 11th, 
and Ist series, and those of absolute sunspot maximum in the 4th 
and 5th series. Ss 

The maximum rain-fall therefore occurs in the groups contain- 
ing the years of minimum sunspot and those of low maculation pre- 
ceding them, and the minimum rain-fall occurs in the groups con- 
taining the years of maximum sunspot and those of high maculation 
preceding and following them, exactly the reverse conditions in fact 
to those which Dr. Hunter finds exhibited in the total annual 
rain-falls at Madras, 

Taking the means throughout the whole period of the three 
series of maximum rain-fall and the four series of minimum rain- 
fall we have— 


Max. group Min. group 
inches. inches. 
Mean rain-fall ie. 416 


The same relation is found to be repeated in each cycle of eleven 
years taken separately, shewing the distinct presence of some phy- 
sical law of recurrence thus :— 


Max. group Min. group 
inches, inches, 
Series A oe —- oon 2°14 
B wile nos oe 4°31 
C ae wee 6°65 427 
D eee see 6°58 4 85 


The relation which is here so distinctly shown by the winter-rain- 
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fall of Calcutta is typical of what occurs throughout Novy, 
India, aud has recently been discovered to be of still wider 4: 
cation in various other parts of the world. The important bear 
of this fact upon the general question involved in the pam 
under review will be readily acknowledged when it is undeny 
that all the Mediterranean stations where the chief rain-fal] ; 
the winter, and which were lately brought forward by Dr, 
Jelinek as evidence against the direct variation of rain with 4 
sunspots—a theory held by Messrs. Meldrum and Lockyer 4 y, 
as by the writer of the pamphlet—confirm in a striking may, 
the hypothesis of an inverse relation in the winter rajp.4) 
throughout the world (where they are due to the descent of y 
antitrade vapour-current) which had already been foreshadowed 
some extent by the winter rain-falls of Northern India,* 4 
relation is most powerfully exhibited where the rain-fall of the y. 
is solely confined to the winter months, as at Jerusalem, for exam) 
where the rain-fall at one period of minimum sunspot is ness 
double of that at the corresponding period of maximum sunspot, } 
Meldrum had already noticed this fact as being unfavourable to} 
theory, in his paper before the British Association in 1873. YW} 
appeared to him and Dr. Jelinek, therefore, to be anomalies, 
may consider as further evidence in favour of the hypothesis of t 
anverse relation in the winter rain-falls, and thus to fill up¢ 
enormous lacuna in the mass of evidence hitherto available { 
demonstrating the reality of the connexion between rain-fall a 
sunspots, 

These facts then must be considered decidedly favourable to tl 
hypothesis on which Dr. Hunter bases his results, 

To revert to the pamphlet. 

The first conclusion arrived at by Dr. Hunter with regard 
the connection between the Madras rain-fall and the frequency 
sunspots might well have discouraged one less endowed with tl 
qualities of perseverance and ingenuity. On comparing the mi 
falls of each year with the corresponding relative number of su 
spots as recorded by Wolf, he arrived at the conclusion that “ 
uniform numerical relation can be detected between the relati 
number of sunspots and the actual amount of rain-fall.” In so! 
cases a year of few spots was found to have as much or even m 
rain than a year of many spots. For example, five years with 
relative number of sunspots averaging 3:1 had a rain-fall avers 
ing 45°08 inches, while three years with a relative number of s 
spots averaging 103°3 had a rain-fall averaging only 43°88 inch 
It is noticeable, however, as Dr. Hunter remarks, that not one 
the periods when the relative number of sunspots was below 





* Zeitschrift fiir Meteorologic Band, VIII. No. 6. 
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ja rain-fall equal to the general average rain-fall of the 48 
js, and on the whole, the average of all the years when 
, relative number of sunspots was over 50 is found to be 
ater than the average of all the years when the relative 
imber of sunspots is under the same in ratio of the numbers 47 


13. 
The evident discordance, however, between the numerical expres- 


bns for the rain-falls and sunspots in individual years led Dr. 
jnter to examine whether, even in the face of such irregularities, 
me of which might be due to accidental disturbing influences, 
ore might not be some indications of a cyclical coincidence 
‘ween the periods of deficient and abundant rain-fall, and those 
minimum and maximum solar maculation. With a view to 
ry out this idea, he next proceeded to compare the total and 
erage rain-falls of the critical periods in each of the eleven 
ar cycles of sunspot included within the period (1813—1876) 
er which the register extended. In Table II, the average of five 
ears of absolute sunspot minimum was found to be 37:07 inches ; 
» Table III, the average of the five years preceding the years of 
solute minimum was 39°65 inches; and in Table LV, the average 
f both sets together came to 38°36, quantities respectively 11°44, 
$6 and 10°15 inches below the average rain-fall for the 54 years, 
ut of these ten years, only three had a rain-fall above the average, 
he majority being considerably below it. So far as it goes then 
be proceding evidence favours the idea of a general deficiency in 
be rain-fall of years of few sunspots. Dr. Hunter next proceeded 
pexamine the rain-falls of the other critical periods of the eleven 
ear cycles—using for this purpose De La Rue’s dates of maximum 
hich precede Wolf's by one year, in three cases, and being 
elueed from more careful delineations, are presumably more 
mstworthy. The years of maximum which have been worked 
it by De La Rue are 1836, 1847, and 1859. The average rain- 
lof these years at Madras is 60°29 inches which being 11°78 
ithes above the mean of the 64 years is so far favourable to a 
ish average at such periods. This high average, however, as Dr. 
lunter confesses, is only kept up by two out of the three years. It 
ust be considered somewhat fortunate that Dr. Hunter was in 
session of the dates of maximum sunspot as given by De La Rue, 
ince, if in their absence he had taken the rain-falls of the three 
tas of maximum according to Wolf, viz., 1837,1848, and 1860 the 
rerage would have only amounted to 43°88 or 4°83 inches below 
t¢mean, and further, if in addition he had included the rain-falls 
t the remaining years of maximum sunspot (according to Wolf) 
thin the period over which the register extended, viz., 1816, and 
0, the average for the whole five years would have been 41°05 
‘les or 7°46 inches below the mean of the 64 years, a result still 
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more unfavourable to the hypothesis of a high average rain-faj) . 
years of maximum sunspot.* . 

On taking the average of the years of maximum (accordip 
De La Rue) and of those immediately preceding them, Dr. Hunts 
finds it to be 58°44 inches which being 9°93 inches, aboye th 
mean of the 64 years, conveys an impression that the rain-fa]] Tis 
above the average in years of many spots. There are, howeye 
many objections which may be urged against the validity of sup 
an hypothesis, founded on the previous scanty evidence, some 
which are dwelt upon by the author, Besides these, it would appex 
that one rather important consideration has here been somewha 
disregarded by Dr. Hunter. It is evident that the high avers 
obtained above, is chiefly derived by including the years immej. 
ately preceding the years of maximum sunspot. Now, as the effeg 
of a physical cause especially, if that cause be of cosmical origi, 
generally tends to lag somewhat behind it, we ought rather to expec 
the years which immediately follow the years of maximum sunspot 

to furnish a truer criterion of the effects of high maculation 9 
the rain-fall than those which immediately precede them. The 
comparison then can scarcely be deemed thoroughly trustwor. 

thy, unless the years which directly follow the years of maximum 

sunspot (according to De La Rue) are also made to furnish their 
contingent to the average. In the present case this is especially 
necessary, as, though 1835 may be said to precede the year of 
maximum sunspot 1836, it may also be regarded as following the 
year of minimum sunspot, the exact date of which according to 

Mr. De La Rue is 1833'91. If then we include the following as 

well as the preceding years, the average of the three groups 1835.- 

36,37 1846-47-48, 1858-59-60 will be found to be 53-48 inches 

which is only 4°97 inches above the mean of the 64 years. 

Dr. Hunter, however, candidly confesses that the evidence in 
favour of any very decided increase in the rain-fall in years of 
maximum sunspot corresponding to the defect in years of mini 
mum sunspot is not very strong ; and it is solely upon the results 
of the comparison of the minimum sunspot groups that he bases 
his second conclusion as follows :—“ That although no uniform 
relation can be detected between the relative number of sunspots 
and the actual amount of rain-fall, yet that the minimum period 
in the cycle of sunspot is a period of regularly recurring and 
strongly marked drought in Southern India,” 
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* I took the dates of maximum ome 1847'87 
sunspot as given by De La Rue on she eee 1859°6i 
trust from Dr, Hunter; but on looking that is, they approximate far more 
them up I find them to be more accu- closely to Wolf's dates than to the 
rately as follows :— three years which Dr. Hunter has 

men sen 183697 taken} 
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1f “Madras” be substituted for “Southern India,” the above con- 
Jusion appears fair enough. In the absence of corroborative 
evidence furnished by the registers of other places in Southern 
Iudia however, it is plain that the above conclusion can hardly be 
one apply to the whole of Southern India. Dr. Hunter then 
roceeds to discuss the possibility of the assumed excess of vapour 
r years of minimum sunspot finding its way over into extra-tro- 
‘cal regions. As far as Northern India is concerned, this ques- 
tion has been already dwelt upon, the evidence being apparently 
in favour of such an hypothesis, but with reference to Europe, Dr. 
Hunter says, that after having examined the rain returns of 28 
. stations in Great Britain and 3l stations on the continent of 
: Europe, he finds no evidence of an excessive rain-fall regularly 

recurring at the minimum period of sunspots in the temperate 








y zone. ‘ a ‘ , 
This conclusion 18, we presume, arrived at after an examin- 
) 

) 


ation of total annual falls alone ; and is so far, certainly, in accord- 
ance with the result obtained by other investigators, who, as a 
rule, find more evidence in favour of deficient than of excessive 
rain-fall atthe period of minimum sunspot, the same relation 
jn fact as that which holds at Madras, These results, however, are 
only obtained from a comparison of the total or swnimer rain-falls 
with the sunspot cycle. The winter falls on the other hand tend 
asa rule to follow the inverse law, and exhibit the excessive fall 
in years of minimum sunspot which Dr. Hunter seems to have 
anticipated might be found to occurin the total annual falls, 
With regard to the summer falls alone, Dr. F. G. Hahn in a work 
recently published and entitled “Ueber die Beziehungender son- 
nen flecken periode zu Meteorologischen Erscheinungen”® after com- 
paring the rain-fall of the three summer months, June, July, and 
August, of eight places in Central Europe, from 1820 to 1870, with 
the sunspot period finds distinct proof of the direct variation of 
the rain-fall with the sunspots. ‘The presence of the opposite 
variation in the winter falls throughout the extra-tropical regions, 
of which evidence is not wanting, is probably the reason why the 
variation, while still of the same character as that exhibited by 
the summer falls, isso much smaller in the total annual falls of the 
same places. This fact probably explains why the following 
table for Great Britain put forward by Mr. Meldrum of Mauritius, 
while furnishing additional evidence in favour of a general 
connexion between the two phenomena, exhibits such a slight 
preponderance of rain at the maximum sunspot epoch. 





* Leipzig, Engelmaun & Co., 1877. 
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Great Britain. 
























































































No of Stations Years of Mean rain- | Years of most Mean nig 
at10ns. | Jeast sunpot. fall. sunspot. fall, 
__ ee? 
inches. inches, 

as 
2 1809-11 89°75 1816-18 9635 fete 
10 1821-23 87°64 1828-30 9255 fe? 
18 1832-34 81°63 1836-38 88:7] ten 
31 1842-44 86°05 1847-49 96°53 uni 
3C 1854-56 96°80 1859-61 1379 ab 
40 1865-67 108°55 1870-72 109°73 
Sums 131 50a 2 coat 


























Groups con- 


Sunspot. 


Udine, Lombardy. 


Group con- ( Eleventh series of years. 
taining years 1832. 1821. 1810. 
of Minimum ) Ist series 1833. 1822, 1811. 

Sunspot. 2nd series 1834. 1823. 1812. 
3rd series 1835. 1824. 1813. 
4th series 1836. 1825. 1814, 1803. 71°16 


7th series 1839, 1828. 1817. 1896. 60°27 
8th series 1840. 1829, 1818. 1807. 59°33 
Oth series 1841. 183 '. 1819. 1808, 5437) 50.54 

10th series 1842, 1831..1820. 1809. 62°81 

Mean of the 40 years 62°08 inches, 

Average of the max. group 8°45 inches above mean. tho 
Ditto min. group 9°35 
No inference is intended by the writer to be drawn from tle 


preceding comparison of the rain-fall of Udine, as to whether 


Excess 47°79 inch 
over first group 


Average fall 


taining years ) 5th series 1837. 1826, 1815, 1804. 71°77) 70.59 
of Maximum ) 6th series 1838, 2827. 1816, 1805. 69°29 ¢ ‘ 


It is, however, known to the writer that one station at least 
Italy follows the same law of variation to as large or even lary 
extent than Madras, viz., Udine in Lombardy. 

The following table which is arranged to be similar to that of Dr, Jim sin 
Hunter’s for Madras, will shew, not merely that the rain-fl IM vai 
rises tO a@ maximum in years of maximum sunspot, but tht ii wit 
there is the same cyclical coineidence between the rain-fall aud MM yea 
the sunspots which is visible in the case of Madras, The rain wit 
fall is registered from 1803 to 1842 inclusive. 
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Northern Italy is subject to a cycle of deficient and abundant rain 
oinciding with the eleven year cycle of sunspots, The evidence 
‘rived from the case of one town alone is insufficient for such 
g purpose, and though it might become a valuable item in the 
event of similar results being furnished by other rain-fall registers 
‘, Northern Italy, it is merely inserted here, together with 


the notice of Dr. Hahn’s investigations and Mr. Meldrum’s 









‘8 TR rable, to shew that cases do occur where the rain-falls in the 
i temperate zone exhibit a decided tendency to rise and fall in 
339 ME ynison with the spots, though Dr. Hunter failed to discover 


379 
+73 
21 


any indication thereof or of the converse. Dr. Hunter next 
roceeds, according to his own statement, to enquire whether apart 
fom apy solar theory there is evidence of any real cycle of 
‘acrease and decrease in the rain-fall itself. After many eaxperi- 
ments he thinks he has worked out such a cycle, Though it 
might appear somewhat questionable whether there was any real 
necessity for making so many experiments, it must be considered 
an extremely lucky circumstance that the cycle he at Jast hit upon 
happened to coincide in length with the sunspot cycle of eleven years, 


Luchey 


arge 


f Dp Mame since in most other cases it would have been found.a omewhat 
i-fill NE vaio task to attempt, subsequently to compare the resultss obtained, 
that with the average relative number of sunspots in each series of 
aulfmmm years. Years of few spots would have got inextricably mixed up 


nin fe with those of many spots, the result being that in many cases the 
average relative number of sunspots in each series of years 
rea a composing the cycle would have been approximately the same 
». of fae throughout. 
ots The arrangement by which Dr. Hunter forms a cycle of eleven 
) series Of years occupying the same relative position in each 
ubh HM individual period of eleven years is quite correct, but as the period 
“Si over which the register extends is only 64 years (two less than 
‘$ TM six complete eleven year periods) in two of the groups so formed, 
7 fae v2 the Ist and 2nd, the average of five years only is taken, the 
average in the remainder being taken for six years. ‘This 
circumstance undoubtedly detracts somewhat from the absolute 
ngidity of the method, and certainly causes the results to wear 
avery different aspect to what they would present were the com- 
°9 fm Parison made for five complete periods of eleven years. It may no 
doubt be urged that by taking the averages of five years throughout, 
26 TM we lose the results of the years 1868-1876 inclusive ; still, until the 
nin-falls of 1877 and 1878 (the two years yetremaining to com- 
plete the six eleven year periods) are known, it must be evident that - 
though we lose in extent, we gain in absolute reliability, when five 
year groups are taken by the uniformity thus secured throughout. 
here append Dr. Hunter's Tables VII and VIII for the purpose 
“npariag the results of thé two methods, 


the 
her 





The Cycle of Drought and 
TABLE VII. 


Average Annual rain-fall of each series in inches, 
(1) According to Dr. Hunter (2) In five yep 
in six year groups. groupe, 


Minimum Cs Series of years... 37:03 40'}4 


group. ist. ” ” o. 49°15 49°15 


2nd. 9” - ++. 20°00) 35:00 
3rd. 9% »-- 49°08 50°6) 


Maximum 
group in(2) ) 4% =» » oe 49°17 50-54 
Taxi 5th. ” ” eee 58°33 55°17 

Maximum 
group in (1) 6th. ” ” ... 00°95 49°87 


7th. 9 ” eve 50°37 47°13 
8th, i ja --. 54°35 54°85 
9th. 9 ra --. 52°88 50°87 
10th, om --» 45°16 46:77 
11th, » Repeated) ... 37°03 40:14 


_ —-—_-— 


Mean rain-fall of the 64 years 48°51 do of the 55° years 43-923: 


From which itis plain that though the tendency towards, 
cyclical rise and fall is manifested im (2) as well as in (1), th 
absolute range of variation is considerably less in the case of the 
former than in that of the latter. Besides this the two maximu 
groups in (2) are the 4th and &th instead of the 5th and 6tha 
in (1) the maximum thus occurring earlier in the cycle. A second 
maximum in the 8th and 9th series is also rendered more apparent 
in (2) than in (1), Table VIII is added below to show the sam 
in double groups, 


Average Annual rain-fail in inches. 
(1) Six year (2) Five year 
periods, periods. 
Minimum {f Eleventh Series of years «+. 37°03 40°14 
group. Ist. & 2nd. Series of years ... 42°07 42 07 
3rd. & 4th. ae oo. 49°12 51°57 


Maximum } ek yi w+ 54°64 52°53 


group. 
hae. 1+. 62°36 50:99 
9th. & 10th, 4 vee 49°02 46-82 
11th. ,» (Repeated) ... 37°03 40'14 
Until then the rain-falls of 1877 and 1878 have been registert 
and placed in their respective series the plan of taking the years! 
groups of six together can scarcely be considered a perfect one, % 
that the conclusions at present ought accurately to be based ups! 
the result of taking the averages for five years uniformly throughout 
The arrangement by which the years are placed ina cycle? 
eleven series of years occupying the same relative position in ea 
individual period of eleven years asin Tables VII and VII I 
as I have already remarked, the only rational one by which 
comparison can be affected between the average rain-falls and th 
relative number of sunspots in each series so that although | 
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‘cht appear from Dr. Hunter's conclusions, Nos, (8) and 
: that the rain-fall rises to maximum and falls to a mini- 
‘wm in every complete cycle of eleven years and that it 
‘Js to do soin & cycle of any other length, it must really 
, considered merely as a preparatory step towardsa subsequent 






6 mparison of the rain-falls with the relative number of sunspots. 
’ or even SUppOsIDg the rain-falls had shown a tendency to rise 
j fall in a cycle of any other length, then subsequent comparison 
. th the sunspots would have been virtually impossible and the 
4 ele therefore valueless, The supreme importance of the result 
* such a comparison in the present case must not be overlooked, 
ed sit is quite possible that the critical periods of solar maculation 


37 ight have fallen midway between the critical periods of rain-fall, 


i7 r have assumed any other position than one exactly coinciding 
















ld ‘th them. In such a case it would be difficult to correlate the 
3. wo phenomena. As it happened, however, the critical periods 
; prresponded so closely that it was evident at once the coincidence 
ards a a. scarcely accidental, though, as will always happen in the case 
), the’ s meteorological element so largely affected with non-periodic 
f th ariations as rain-fall, irregularities enter in, which to some extent 
oth w tract from the regularity of the connection. On the whole, 


owever, it was found that the minimum period of rain-fall coin- 
ied approximately with the years of minimum sunspot and that 
m thence the rain-fall in each group gradually increased with 
le average relative number of sunspots in the same, until both 
ached their maximum simultaneously in the 5th series of years. 
wey then decreased though not regularly until the rain-fall and 


econd 
parent 


JS BB spots again conjointly reached their average minimum period 
14 ithe 11th Ist and 2nd series which are the series containing the 
07 ears of minimum sunspot. The same result is true with indi- 
57 ual modifications where the average is taken for five years 


iroughout. Appended is the Table IX with the averages taken 
sin the pamphlet, and for five years uniformly throughout. 




















‘99 
82 (1) In six year Relative (2) In five year 
. groups average No. of groups. 
annual rain-fall. Sunspots Rain-fall. Sunspots. 
vars itfmmlini- ( Eleventh Series of years ... 37°03 10°9 40°14 17°4 
ne, ST Tt. ggg vee 49°15 757 49°15 7°57 
rr 2nd. » --. 39°00 124 35°00 12-4 
¥ ee SO ve 49°08 269 506L 27% 
ghout 4th, is vee 49°17 52°88 5254 52:8 
rele 0 .. i ... 58°33 744 55:17 77:4 
1 eat! 6th. te” ide vee 5095 724 4987 72°4 
IT i 7th. tag: ... 50 37 5672 47:13 61-2 
ad a). oe vee 64.35 503 5485 52:1 
Ine Sea w+ 52°88 40°87 50°87 41:8 
nd th ie 1. 45°16 962 4677 244 
ugh! llth. | ,, (Repeated) ... 37°03 109 4014 174 
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So far then as can be deduced from the preceding facts D 
Hunter is quite entitled to his valuable conclusion No, 5, tig 





“that apart from any solar theory the statistical evidence sho, 


that the cycle of rain-fall at Madras has a marked coincide, 
with a corresponding cycle of sunspots; that in this cycle , 
eleven years both the sunspots and the rain-fall reach their mj: 
mum in the group consisting of the eleventh, first, and Secon{ 
years ; that both the rain-fall and the sunspots then increase tj 
they both reach their maximum in the fifth year ; after which they 
decline together, till both again enter their minimum period ix jy 
eleventh first and second series of years.” It is evident, therefop 
that the two phenomena are connected, though as the is} 
regularities plainly shew, in a manner not strictly depending 
on the number of sunspots visible at any particular period, | 
period of deficient rain-fall, however, appears likely to recy 
in one or other of the years of sunspot minimum, while at th 
saine time it would seem to be impossible from the precediy 
data to forecast its exact date of arrival. 
deficiency would be attended with disastrous results to th 
presidency town and adjacent districts, it is also impossible to pr. 
dict with certainty, or even conjecture, unless we know the probabk 
extent of deviation from the average at such a period. Owing i 
reasons already given, the absolute range of deviation at th 
critical periods ought properly to be tested from the results of th 
comparison when the averages of the series are taken for fi 
years uniformly throughout. The following are the resultsd 


testing it according to this method :— 


Single series of least rain-fal] (2nd) 
Average rain-fall of the 55 years 


Defect from average 


Single series of greatest rain-fall (5th) 
Average rain fall of the 55 years 


Excess over average 


Group of series of least rain fall (eleventh 
first and second) 
Average raiu-fall of the 55 years 


Defect from average 


Whether gue 


Average rain-fall 
in inches, 


--. 35°00 
wo. 48:23 


oe 1828 


Average rain-fall 
in inches. 


eee 55°17 
«4828 


———— 


oo ©: 98 
Average rain-fall 
in inches. 
we 4148 
w. 48°23 


—— 


| coe 1 OOO 
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Average rain-fall 
‘n-fall in inches. 
of series of greatest rain-fa 
Ori and 5th series) .. 6BS85 
Average rain-fall of the 55 years .. 48°23 


Excess over average ss te 

The range of variation, as computed from Dr. Hunter's Tables, 
larger but not so trustworthy. It appears then from the above 
mparison that the probable deficiency in the second series is 
13:93 inches or 27 per cent. below the general average, while the 
obable deficiency in any one of the three groups of deficient 
sin-fall is 6°80 inches or 14 per cent. of the general average, It 
may be as well perhaps to mention here that an interesting 
‘icussion has recently taken place in the columns of ‘ Nature” 
tween Professor Balfour Stewart and General Strachey, regarding 
he absolute value of the cyclic coincidence between the rain-fall 
t Madras and the eleven year period of sunspots as shewn by 
Dr. Hunter, in which the former brings forward evidence in favour 
of such a coincidence which appears stronger than any contained 
in the pamphlet.- After some~-preliminary remarks on General 
Strachey’s communication to the Royal Society on the subject, 
r. Balfour Stewart says : “ the true test of a physical cycle is its 
epetition, and since in the present aspect of this question we 
annot perhaps calmly wait for another 64 years’ observations, 
let us now endeavour to break these 64 years into periods and see 
whether we obtain any traces of physical persistence from this 
method. Grouping, as Dr. Hunter has done, the 64 years Madras 
nin-fall into a series of years beginning with the first in 1813, 
we obtain the following table :— 


—_ 


S 








1 2 3 d sel] 9 | 10 u | 
ee 
| 


81318238, 45-1 39-41156-00 41°16 65076250638 70 01/47-18\59°61 26-62) A, 
84-1834 =... 83°72156-05 60°73/88-41 eg Fae 44°35 MS se sete B. 
1835-1845 =... |41°47/44-76'49°26/52-83 av Jee 58:32 86-48 ti eee 3-0 E C. 
186-1856... 179-81|80-99154-76'39-81136 88 64°32 72°69 85-82 | , D. 


| | 


1857~1867 eve |52°95)48-50/55 14/27 -64/37°19 38°18'54°61 47-23/41°64'5189]24-37| 


| 
1868—end ees |41°48/32°31174 10/56 55/73 67 51°83)62-90 37°12 FE, 


| | 
Whole period, 49°1 |49°2 |58:3 [50-9 |50 4 be 52° 9.45" 2 49.2/35°00 


mm ity ar hers a 

In this Table 3, 4, 5, 6, '7 embrace the maximum rain-fall group. 
ind 8,9, 10, 11 the minimum group, and the sunspot maximum 
“curs generally about the beginning of 3 and the sunspot 
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minimum a little before 11. We have therefore, taking the 
of the five maximum years, a result 53°4 inches for the whoo 
years, and also by taking the means of the four minimum y J 
a result 41°6 for the whole six years (exclusive of 1876 and isn 
But we can obtain similar results for each individual series, 
Thus— 

Min. group. 

50°8 

347 

47°5 

396 


Mux group. 
54°7 
51°3 


Series A 
» 5B 
» Vv 54°3 
i a 53°7 
E 42.6 412 
. 63:8 29°3 (incomplets 
We have thus considerable evidence of repetition.” The resy 
then of Dr. Balfour Stewart’s comparison :hews that the periodiag 
variation in the rain-fall at Madras is not only manifest in th 
cycle made up of series of years occupying the same position’ 
each period of eleven years, but is equally apparent in each eleva 
year period separately. The additional support derived from thi 
method of analysis which seems entirely to have escaped ), 
Hunter’s notice, may be said to have placed his conelusions on; 
far firmer footing than that which they previously occupied, th 


persistence of the same variation throughout each individual perio 

of eleven years, plainly exhibiting a repetition such as Dr. Balfow 

Stewart considers to be the true test of a physical cycle. 
Finally with respect to the years of famine and their connecti 


with the previous data. Dr. Hunter first of all gives a list d 
famine years in Madras as furnished him by Sir William Robinx 
but he leaves us in doubt as to whether they embraced the who 
Presidency or only the immediate neighbourhood of Madras. It 
also says, though without citing any authority for such a statema 
that these famines were caused by deficient rain-fall in the yei 
preceding them. Now if these famines (as Dr. Hunter certaial 
leads us to infer) affected the whole Presidency of Madras 
deficiency of rain-fall in the years that preceded them shoul 
be apparent throughout the Presidency. ; 

This does not appear to have been uniformly the ease, as will! 
seen from the following comparison of the deviations from 1 
average annual rain-fall at Bangalore, Mysore, and Madras in Ul 
three years preceding the last three famines :— 


Years preceding bas 
adras. 


inches. 
—12°69 
— 687 
—26.79 


Mysore. 
inches, 
+ 8°86 
+166 
— 6°92 


Bangalore. 
inches, 
—0°74 
+0°56 
—13:10 


Famines 
1853 
1865 
1876 
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ere cannot have been much of a drought at Mysore in 1858 
ts raip-fall was 8°86 inches above the average. In fact 
976 appears to have been the only drought felt at all three 
ons simultaneously, As far as Madras alone is concerned, how- 
ver, the evidence implied in the fact that five out of the six years 
of Jeficient rain-fall causing famine, viz., 1810, 1823, 1832, 1865 and 
976 fell within the group of deficient rain-fall in the cycle, is 
‘oubtiess tolerably conclusive, and can scarcely be considered 
jdental. On examining these years of drought, Dr. Hunter 
rds their average rain-fall to be 28°80 inches or about 20 inches 
low the average. ‘The average of the actual years of famine is 
41-35 inches, and of the two together 35°99 inches. Dr. Hunter 
rence concludes that a rain-fall below 30 inches generally causes 
famine at Madras, but that one above that quantity does not. Now 
jeseries With the lowest average rain-fall is the 2nd which averages 
»*()) inches, and this is five inches above the critical point. A 
vear of drought, therefore, can scarcely be prophesied with any 
tainty from the above data, though there is a balance of proba- 
ility in favour of its occurring either in the eleventh or second 
eries, A consideration of the foregoing facts brings Dr. Hunter 
his sixth and last conclusion, viz :-— 

“That while the statistical evidence discloses a cycle of drought 
» Southern India, coincident in a marked manner with a corres- 
ponding cycle of sunspots, it also tends to shew that the average rain- 
ll of the years of minimum rain-fall in the said cycle approaches 
perilously near to the point of deficiency which causes famiue ; that 
he average is, however, above that point; and that while we have 
easou to apprehend recurring droughts and frequent famines in 
hese cyclic years of minimum rain-fall, the evidence is insufficient 
for predicting a regularly recurring famine.” 

As far as Madras alone is concerned the above conclusion 
is doubtless well founded ; but, as the rain-fall of Bangalore 
ind Mysore shows, it can scarcely be applied in the absence 
f further data to any large area of Southern India, On 
the whole therefore it must be allowed that Mr, Blanford is justi- 
iedin saying “ that until it can be shewn that a deficiency in the 
tain-fall of the Presidency town indicates a deficiency productive 
{famine over some considerable area of Southern India, the 
tupposed periodicity of the latter class of phenomena has only 
uch validity as may be warranted by the facts independently 
adduced in its support” ; and “that this, which to the administrator 
8 the subject of cardinal importance is treated of in a very 
‘sory manner in the pamphlet.’ Besides this, the question of 
tle particular causes that contributed to bring about each famine, 
though doubtless exceédingly intricate, is one which cannot be 
ticked if apy practical results are expected to follow from Dr. 


Th 
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Hunter's researches, and ought properly to form a sequel jy 
present investigation. Let us now recapitulate briefly the re) 
that appear to have been really ascertained within corregt ji; 
by Dr. Hunter. It has been shown that although there js, 
uniform numerical relation between the relative number of sung, 
and the actual amount of rain-fall in individual years at Maj. 
the rain-falls when arranged, both in periods of eleven years yj 
in a cycle composed of series of years occupying the same positia 
in each eleven year period, show a decided general tendency; 
rise tO & maximum in the years of maximum sunspot, and {jj 
a mivimum in years of minimum sunspot. That the probatj 
extent of such variation cannot be estimated beforehand as mm» 
than 5°62 inches or 11 per cent. above the average annual rainfal\; 
the group containing the years of maximum sunspot or more th 
6°80 inches or 14 per cent. below the same in the group contahiyy 
the year of minimum sunspot. That while years of drought g 
Madras hitherto appear to have approximately coincided with th 
years of minimum sun spot, or years of low maculation, it would i 
premature to conclude in the absence of further positive data tha 
such was the case throughout the Presidency. Finally, in th 
absence of confirmatory data none of Dr. Hunter’s conclusioy 
even {na modified form can be applied with confidence to any lary 
portion of Southern India, though it is quite possible they m 
extend over a considerable tract of country on the Coromande 
Coast, which is subject to the same meteorological conditions as boll 
at the Presidency town of Madras. Even when thus modified an 
circumscribed by the strict limits assigned by the scanty evideuc: 
hitherto adduced, the results of Dr. Hunter’s investigations mus 
be allowed to have afforded valuable indications of the dir 
effects of a certain periodic solar influence apparently coincide 
with the sunspot period, which, when more thoroughly investigated 
and extensively worked out, may constitute a valuable meaus¢ 
prognosticating periodic variations in the rain-fall aud other clim 
tic features, not only of Madras, but of many other places in North 


ern as well as Southern India It is no doubt true,as Dr. Hunte 


pertinently notices in conclusion, that there is scarcely a sivgl 


other country in the world so advantageously placed as Tndia fet 


thoroughly and systematically perfecting the study of meteorology 
The regularity of the monsoons, the isolation from the rest of As 
effected by the interposition of the Himalayan barrier, and the 


direct influence of solar heat, all combine to render India a model 


country for attempting the solution of those meteorological pm 
blems, which, in the varied and complicated weather conditio 
that envelope the temperate regions of Europe, have hitherto % 
completely baffled all efforts made to solve them, It redouv? 
therefore very much to Dr. Hunter’s credit that, though profe 
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a meteorologist himself, he has struck out a line which 
ively few persons in this country have hitherto investi- 
ted, and one which certainly so far promises to yield anything 
at barren results. It is true, as Mr. Blanford stated in his letter 
the “Englishman,” that Mr. Norman Lockyer had previously 
sted the Madras rain-fall, but it was only for one period of maxi- 
im and minimum ; and Dr, Hunter has supplemented it by such 
able and exhaustive comparison, that he ought really to be 
redited with the honour of having first brought it before public 
tice in the manner it properly deserved. Whether the variation 
hich Dr. Hunter has shown to exist at Madras can or cannot be 
stinctly correlated with the periodical recurrence of famine, is 
question which cannot be fully determined at present, or until 
» know for certain the particular cause or causes which led to 
ach individual famine, and the exact limits to which it 
xiended, Nevertheless from the dates of famine in Madras as 
iven by Sir W. Robinson, it would appear, that the years of 
rought which preceded them coincide approximately with the 
\inimum sunspot period ; and if, as Dr. Hunier leads us to infer, 
hese famines were reallyand solely due to drought, the evidence 
;s0 far strong in favour of their possible recurrence at the same 
riod in future. At all events it is quite sufficient to warrant 
pecial precautions and provision being made at the time of 
ninimum solar maculation with a view to ward off the awful 
fects of such a visitation as that which is just now devastating 
be whole Presidency, and which forms the latest as well as the 
post terrible example of the coincidence of years of famine with 
ose of few sunspots. 

4sa further proof of a possible general connection between 
ought and the absence of sunspots, it may be noticed that many 
ther countries bordering upon the Indian Ocean exhibit variations 
utheir rain-fall at the critical periods of solar maculation pre- 
ely similar to those found at Madras. Mr. Norman Lockyer 
an article in “ Nature” (Vol, VII. p. 98) gives.a resumé of some 
pmparisons of the rain-fall at Brisbane, Adelaide and Port Louis 
ith the sunspot period by Mr. Meldrum, supplementing them by 
i$ own comparisons of the rain-fall at the Cape, the results of 
hich in every case coincide with that at Madras. In Australia the 
‘udeney to periodical drought appears to have been very generally 
‘oguised. Mr, Mossman in his “Origin of the Seasons” says 
‘The worst vicissitudes to which the climate of Victoria is sub- 
Ft in common with Australia generally are the occasional 
‘oughts. These, as already stated, appear to follow those years 
“aracterised by unusual rain-fall, a fact that has given rise to the 
“ijecture that both excéssively wet and excessively dry seasons 
periodical. The last drought to which the colony was subject 
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extended from the summer of 1865 to almost the winter of jg, 
[one of Dr. Hunter's famine years and close to the period of mj, 
mum sunspot] and was doubtless due to the small rain-fal] jy bh 
autumn and spring months,”* 

Even as far back as 1835 it was known that frightful dronghy 
occurred in Australia in cycles of 9 to 10 years (vide Westming, 
Review, July 1835, No. 45), and in one of the latest books op the 
country the writer remarks that “since the drought in 1g 
the rain-fall gradually increased up to 1869-72 (a period of may. 
mum sunspot) during which years rain was plentiful While sing 
that time the seasons have become drier until in 1875 and up 
February 1876 (latest date) very little rain has fallen between jj, 
24th and 30th parallels and even further south. The count 
north of Spencer’s Gulf is now suffering somewhat from drouoij 
which extends eastward to Queensland and New South Wales 
and which is again coincident with an epoch of minimum sun. 
spot.”+ The same conditions appear to prevail at Mauritius wherg 
besides the marvellous connection Mr. Meldrum has recently di. 
covered between the cyclones of the South Indian Ocean and the 
sunspot period, in which the number, length, and duration o 
their courses, and the extent of the Earth’s Surface covered by 
them, all reach their maximum during the years of maximum su 
spot in each sun spot period and vice versd, there appears to be the 
same tendency to periodical drought as at Madras, and in Australia 

A drought occurred there early in November 1876, soon after 
which, Mr. Meldrum ventured publicly to express his opinion that 
probably the drought would not break up till towards the end d 
January, and that it might last till the middle of February, 
adding, that up to these dates the rain-fall of the island woul 
not exceed 50 per cent. of the mean fall. 

This opinion was an inference grounded on past observations 
which show that former droughts have lasted from about 8 to 3} 
months, and that these droughts have occurred in the years d 
minimum sunspot or at all events in years when the spots are fat 
below the average as in 1842,1843,1855,1856,1864,1866, and 186, 
and that now we are again near the minimum epoch of sunspots. 

It would be a final link in this universal chain of evidence wert 
we to find that the Cape had suffered drought either during the 
past or present year.t It would then have been satisfactorily 
certained that in addition to the evidence afforded by the register 
ed rain-falls and tradition of past years a well-marked and seriou’ 
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* £ Origin of the Seasons” by S. from the Cape up to September 
Mossman, p. 385. report aserious drought in the Cet 

+ South Australia by Hareus,p.414. tral and Eastern districts. This tv 

t Since writing the above I notice formation therefore supplies the mls 
in a recent “ Pioneer” that advices sing link. 
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sought followed, in one case at least, by a fearful famine had 
vaken place simultaneously in India, Australia, Mauritius, and the 
Ce “It seems then that the periodical tendency to drought which 


with the concomitant variation in the rain-fall at Madras forms the 


groundwork of Dr. Hunter’s hypothesis of a cycle of drought and 


famine in Southern India, is by no means confined to India alone, 
but is felt apparently simultaneously in other countries bordering 
npon the Indian Ocean, even if it is not still more universal. 

It is plain therefore that though certain local conditions may 
intensify its local effects, the prime cause itself must be of cosmical 
rather than of terrestrial origin. We may therefore not unreason- 
ably refer it to periodical variations in the amount of heat radiated 
fom the snv, such as are from other considerations inferred to 
accompany the periodical changes in the amount of solar macula- 
tion, Regarding the contents of Dr. Hunter's pamphlet, limited 
and imperfect though they may be, under the additional light 
afforded by the knowledge of the preceding facts, it is manifest 
that in reality they go to form an additional link in the 
wuiversal chain of periodical! pluviometrical conditions- with which 
at all events the countries bordering upon the Indian Ocean appear 
to be invested, and, as such, have a distinct claim upon the atten- 
tion of Government, as well as that of the scientific public. 

The present and the past year have hitherto (September) 
been characterized by an abnormal if not unprecedented absence of 
spots, and as though to shew that an aggravation of certain solar 
editions is followed by a similar aggravation of their terrestrial 
effects they both appear destined to become memorable in the world’s 
history not only for their fearful droughts and famines in India 
bit also for remarkable perturbations of the weather in other 
parts of the world. Whether all such abnormal conditions can be 
strictly referred to the effect of an unusual sunspot minimum it is 
Impossible to conclude with our present limited knowledge of these 
matters, but it may perhaps be some consolation to those who believe 
in the efficacy of the reappearance of sunspots to change the present 
tate of things, to Jearn, that according to Secchi signs of re-awak- 
ening solar activity have recently manifested themselves, which 
make it likely that we have already past the period of actual sun- 
spot minimum, In addition to this, Dr. Wolf’s conclusions based 
0» the sunspot evidence of past years backed up by Mr. J. 
Allan Broun’s independent conjectures founded on a consideration 
f magnetic observations, render it probable that we are now 
passing though an abnormally short period of solar maculation, 
rhich their combined researches shew, has a tendency to recur 
frery 80 or 90 years.* _ If this hypothesis be correct, then accord- 
ng to Mr. Broun we may éxpect the next year of sunspot maxi- 


ee 
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* Nature, vol. xiii, p. 443. 
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mum to occur in 1879 or 1880. During the next few years the, 
fore we may expect to find the sunspots rapidly increase ;, 
numbers and area, such increase being very possibly attended } 
a complete reversal of those meteorological conditions which hay, 
recently so sorely afflicted the whole country. 

Since writing the above I have received a letter from i, 
author in which be regrets to find (probably from a letter I haj 
written to “ Nature ”) that I am under the impression he inten) 
his conclusions to apply to the whole of Southern India generally. 
and says, that as there was some ambiguity in the first impressicy 
of his paper hastily struck off for Government as he was leayizy 
Calcutta, he now sends me a copy of the pamphlet as finally 
printed off. I can only say that there appears to me to have beg 
ample ground for any such misconception on my fart in the pe. 
sistent use by the auther (in the original pamphlet) of the won 
“in Southern India” after each conclusion. Why, if the investi 
gation merely comprised the rain-fall at Madras, were the coucly. 
sions made to end with the words “in Southern India,” was th 
question I repeatedly asked myself, and the only reasonabl: 
answer appeared to be, that the author assuming the variation at 
Madras was typical of what went on throughout Southern Indi 
intended his conclusions to apply to the whele of that region. My 
conjecture was I believe shared by many others who like myself 
had not the privilege of being acquainted with the author’s rea 
intentions. In the revised edition of the pamphlet all possible 
misconception with regard to the limits over which the conclusions 
are intended to extend is at once removed by the substitution in 
every case of the words “at Madras” for “in Southern India,’ 
the very corrections in fact which I suggested in the preceding 
review as being necessary. 

An additional Table is also inserted in the revised pamplilet, 
which as the author considers it to be the crucial one of the lot,| 
take the liberty of reproducing here. 





































Cycle of vain-fall and Sunspot shown in Minimum Jnterme- 
diate, and Maximum groups, 


TABLE XL. 












Average rain-fall] Average relative 
in inches, register-| number of sul 
ed at Madras, spots (Wolf) 










EI P 1813 —1876. 1810—1860, 
Minimum group. eventh first 9 
and second years. dies 40-39 jews 
Intermediate group, third fourth, 49-07 36-71 





with tenth & ninth years... 
Maximum group, fifth sixth ¥ ‘7 
seventh & eighth years } 53-50 sales 
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The parallel march of the rain-fall and sunspots is here rendered 
more generally manifest through the necessary elimination of 
dividual irregularities, 

[ need only say in conclusion that all my remarks must be un- 
torstood to have reference to the pamphlet in its original and not 
+. its revised form, and that I regret the tardy arrival of the 
pamphlet in its latter form has prevented me from meting out 
he almost unqualified commendation it deserves, and which I 

uld not conscientiously accord to its predecessor. 


EK. D. ARCHIBALD, Ba. 








Art. VI—THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 


OW ARDS theeastern confines of the Bay of Bengal, and alp, 
due west of the Tenasserim province of British Bun, 
lies a numerous group of sylvan islands ‘ dividing the curreny 
parted seas.’ Covered with dense primeval forest and rich iy 
gorgeous coloring of all tropical vegetation, their shores , 
encircled with a dangerous belt of coral reefs, lending their brig 
iridescent hues to the transparent crystal of the waters aby 
them, which lave the shelving treacherous strands. The 
varied tints of exquisite coloring, blending with those of the ly 
uriant foliage of gigantic forest trees, and the azure of the sy 
sea, give to these remote and secluded gardens of the ocey 
weird beauty baffling all description. 

Tenanted by a hostile race of reputed savage anthropophagi, yi 
regarded all earlier attempted intercourse as a wilful agression, the; 
isles were long the terror of mariners whose voyages compelled the 
to brave the dangers of these seas ; nor even in the present day | 
credence in the cannibalistic propensities of the aborigines of th 
Andamans wholly ceased to exist,it being firmly retained by 
large proportion of our European seafaring populations, thou 
no reliable confirmatory evidence has ever been adduced th 
would warrant or justify its retention. It is an indisputable fi 
however, that, with one or two solitary exceptions, all efforts to tr 
the fate of the crews of the numerous storm-driven vessels wreck 
upon these inhospitable coasts have been unavailing and wholly ut 
attended with success ; whether or not it be the case that the m 
have but fallen victims to the implacable hostility of the savage 
or that their fate has been such as to afford some color for the ¢ 
rent reports of this putative and peculiar propensity so long ascii 
ed to the natives of these islands. ‘lhe simple fact of the absolt 
disappearance of all trace remains, and no doubt in itself sul 
ciently accounts, not only for the prevalent assertions of cau 
balism but also for the wide credence such belief has attainé 
whether with, or, as is more probable, without due justification. 

Of the traditions, manners or customs of these races little has} 
been gleaned or garnered into the vast and rapidly aceumulati 
store of oriental research, and although efforts are now be! 
made to obtain some knowledge of these and some insight 
the structure of the language such are necessarily at preseut, 
best, somewhat crudely teutative and experimental. That 
races possess several distinct dialects has so far been ascertall 
but all endeavours to trace them to any parent stem have as 
failed, owing probably in a great measure to the fact that like 
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rnesian Islanders, the Andamanese possess no script of their 
‘heing wholly ignorant of caligraphy. To the philologist a 
cad deeply interesting new field of study is evidently here thus 
* That it should be early availed of there can be no doubt, 
sith the gradual but not the less certain eventual extinction 
these races Will be lost all traces of their distinct ethnical 
y, which would be much to be regretted; for, as has been justly 
naked by Max Miiller, each distinct language is the growth of 
sands and thousands of years, the workmanship of millions 
i millions of human beings ; and its preservation may hereafter 
the most critical gaps in the history of the human race, aiding 
the solution of some of its most difficult problems. 

Severed, probably by later geographical changes,* during many 
rations, from intercourse with other races, these rude 
rigines would seem to have wholly escaped all contact with 
, yesistless wave of Aryan civilization which swept over the 
tinent of India and to have preserved intact their primitive 
jarian articulations wholly unreached and unaffected by 
sign innovations, In these ‘summer isles of Eden, lying in 
i-purple spheres of sea’ may, therefore, possibly yet be found 
ne valuable links in the history of the unfathomed past. 

The most cursory examination of the features and of the 
sical structure of the present inhabitants of the Andaman and 
bar Islands would satisfy the physiologist that the races are 
idedly distinct, and that they retain no trace of any probable 
lier affinity to each other or of derivation from the same 





The geologieal formations of the 
pe of the South Andaman, of the 
byrinth Archipelago, and of the 
ern parts of the Middle 
aman are affirmed (by Mr. W. 
ford and Dr. Stoliczka) to be 
ntical with those of the Arracan 
‘. The principal ranges all run 
n South by West to North 
East, somewhat in the direction 
iielines of outerop in the different 
nia. ‘The main geological features 
sid to be chloritic rock, sand- 
it, Serpentine rock and syenite, 
Kithree well-marked diversities of 


“~The brick-colored soil extend- 
‘ver decomposed serpentine rock. 

"'—The yellowish clay following 
‘stone formation. 

~The greyish or blackish soil 
‘8 4quantity of silicious parti- 


aC. M. Douglas, V. C., re- 


marks, (in his “* Notes on the Anda- 
man Islands,”) Army Medl. Dept. 
Report for 1473, vol. xv, p. 326) as 
follows :— 

* A broad strip of an indurated 
chloritic rock runs through the in- 
terior, rather felspathic in character, 
greenish in color, scarcely stratified, 
but intersected by veins of quartz 
or calcareous spar: no veins of 
metal were observed.” 

In Darwin’s map, the Andamans 
are noted as “ rising” on account of 
the fringing reefs and volcanism, 
On the other hand, Mr. 8. Kurz, 
on his visit in 1866, observed signs 
which he thought indicated a “ sink- 
ing” tendency, by the presence of 
the stumps of sunken trees and 
changes of the soil through the for- 
mation of the mangrove swamp-.. 
The Andaman group lies between 

Lat. 11° 30’ and 14° 20’ North. 

Long. 92° 10’ and 93° 30° East. 
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parent stock, whilst the original extraction of both remajp, 
this day an unsolved ethnographical mystery. 

The Nicobareans, who somewhat resemble the Malay 
are of a sallow, yellow (or rather, copper) hue, the eyes being y. 
small and somewhat deeply set. In height varying from 
feet 6 to 9 inches; they are well-formed and fairly musgj, 
with high cheek bones, flat noses, and thick lips. Ty 
back of the head is extremely flat, (it being flattened by cog, 
pression in infancy). Lazy, apathetic and indolent to a decry 
they are yet intellectually greatly superior to the savage trib 
by whom the Andaman group to their north is peopled. 

The Andamanese, on the other hand, averaging in height but 
feet 5} to 5ft. din." is of a squat thick-set figure, with a plog 
skin, intensely black in color, a round head and full projectin 
eyes. At first sight the race has a dwarfed negritic appearays 
being also naturally woolly-haired. Wholly destitute of gj 
clothing or covering of any description, the bodies of the men ap 
disfigured by savage tattoeing, + deep lines being scarred jy 
the skin with some cutting instrument. The hair t is ofty 
wholly removed from the scalps and the anterior part of th 
chest, the top of the head being then covered with daubs ¢ 
red coloriag matter. § Their women are also wholly nude, though 
they are generally girt with a very slight cincture, forme 
of leaves—a bunch of these being also invariably suspended fron 
the waistbelt behind. || 





* The following particulars give the officer now in charge of the Anis 


result of an examination of upwards 
of 80 aborigines, as conducted by the 


Males. 


4-5 


Minimum _s,, 


Females, Maximum _,, 


+ See Proceedings, Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, June 1870, p. 159, for 
descriptions of tattooing (Mr. 
Francis Day). 

The tattoeing is always the work of 
the women, and though formerly effect- 
ed by means of a flint fixed in 
the slit end of a piece of wood, it is 
now performed with a piece of thinly 
chipped glass. Steel is never made 
use of, the Andamanese being preju- 
diced in regard to its use upon their 
persons. 

t The heads of the women are 


manese (Mr. E. H, Man). 


Ft. In, 


Maximum height aa (very en Averace. 4&1! 
oO) 


4-114 (very exceptional) te 
Minimum ,, 4-4 P } Average, 4-7} 


all closely shaven. Those of the 
males are often dressed in varius 
styles. Some crowns being shave 
others having a reserved pateh of bait 
upon either side or in the centre, &. 
It is, however, common to see the meh 
entirely shaven like the females. — 
A mixture of oxide of 1rd 
and melted pig or turtle fat. 
| In this they resemble the 


Korigar women of the Western Coast 


of India, See “ Account of a leaf-wear- 
ing tribe.” Journal Anthropologie 
Institute, Vol. LV. No 11. 
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without any knowledge of time they have, it would appear, 
ther reliable generally-accepted legendary traditions * of their 
a nor conceptions of a possible future, and in their absolute 
lation and seclusion from contact with more advanced races, they” 
one seem so far to have been proof against ‘ the unmeasured 
ower of the theory of development, and to be still in that stage of 
‘vilization which geologists teach us had been attained by 
he human race in Europe towards the close of the glacial 
eriod. 
7 The origin of the race is necessarily enveloped in considerable 
pscurity and doubt. The Rev, D. Rosen, a Danish Lutheran 
\lissionary who resided in the Nicobar Islands from 1831 to 1834, 
gives currency to @ rumour there prevalent in regard to the 
negritic origin of the Andamanese races, who were then said to 
be descendants of African slaves wrecked upon these shores, an 
opinion, in fact, adopted by the Andaman Committee of 1858, who 
stite that the men are evidently dwarf negroes with all the physical 
characters of Africans.f From this view, however, nearly all later 
writers justly dissent, the opinion now most generally held being 
i that they are unquestionably the original heritors of the soil. 
he ME That so early as the year 1801], the contrary view prevailed is, 
of however, beyond doubt, from thé following remarks of Mr G. 
oh Hamilton who had visited the Car Nicobar island. “The 
ed jvhabitants of the Andamans are said to be cannibals, The 
a people of Car Nicobar have a tradition amongst them, that 
several canoes came from Andaman many years ago, and that the 
~ ie crew were all armed and committed great depredations and killed 
‘ several of the Nicobareans. It appears at first remarkable that 
there should be such a great difference between the manners of 
inhabitants of islands so near to one another, the Andamans being 
savagecannibals and the others the most harmless, inoffensive people 


















*In a recent work this fact. is ‘time separated in pairs, male and 
questimned, and may possibly of female. and became progenitors of 
course be yet disproved. The the present Andamanese tribes.” 
legend of the origin of the present —*“ Zhe Lord’s Prayer, in the South 

, Southern Andaman tribes is thus Andaman language,” Calcutta : Thack- 
, rendered therein :— er, Spink and Co., 1877. 

“God (Puluga) is aspirit who | Were such traditions reliable or 
dwells in the sky (Mawro) ** He is of general and universal acceptance 
supposed to have a wife, Chana-palak they would undoubte:lly favor other 
(literally Mother Fish).* Her province theories than those above advanced in 
8 to provide fish forthe sea which she regard to the races being indigenous 
throws from heaven. * ** The legend to the soil, The contrary seems 
concerning Chana-elewadi is that she rather to be the case, so far as has 
tame pregnant from the sea, from yet been reliably ascertained. 
the north east, and landed at Diur- t letter No. 2,436, para, 107, 
ating, where she gave birth toeight Report of Committee appointed by 
cuidren at once, who in course of Government of India. 
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possible ; but it is accounted for by the following historical anecds 
which 1 have been assured is a matter of fact. Shortly after 
Portuguese had discovered the passage to India round the (,, 
of Good Hope, one of their ships on board of which were a num} 
of Mozambique negros was lost on the Andaman Islands, wha 
were till then uninhabited. The blacks remained in the jg 
and settled it: the Kuropeans made a small shallop in Which 
they sailed to Pegu. On the other hand the Nicobar jg}q,; 
were peopled from the opposite main and the coast of Pp 
in proof of which the Nicobar and Pegu languages are x: 
by those acquainted with the latter to have much regs 
blance.”* 

With such materials as are at present available, any attempt 
generalization would necessarily be premature and could but| 
conjectural. So little is in fact yet known either of the languy 
the manners, or the traditions of the race, that there are she 
lutely no fully satisfactory data justifying an ethnological ass 
tion. Such evidence as has yet been obtained, however, would seg 
fairly aud unquestionably to point to a possession of the soil x 
tending over several generations, and to favor the conclusion 
the races are indigenous, and that the present occupants are th 
descendants of the primitive aborigines of the islands which the 
now inhabit. Of the fact that their tenancy has covered sud 
lengthened period, sufficient proof is afforded by the presence; 
numerous hillocks composed of the shells of oysters, mussels au 
other shell fish, with the bones of birds, &c., now covered wi 
layers of earth. These hillocks known in Europe as kitchen 
middens or kitchen-heaps, probably mark the sites of aucieu 
villages or at least of places of common and habitual resort. | 
Denmark, Scotland, and in other parts of Northern Europe thi 
occurrence is frequent, aud more than a hundred such Kjokker 
midddings have been counted on the shores of the Baltic, whe 
they are found both oblong and circular in shape. These latter « 
course far exceed in size those of the Andaman Islands, some Lew 
no less than 300 yards in length, 50 yards in width and | 
feet in height. Both, however, alike indicate consideral 
changes in the modes of life of the races upon whose soil tle 
are yet to be found ; and at Port Blair in the lower layers of t 
Andaman kitchen-middens, glazed pottery, flints, and iron aro 
heads are now said to be found; though iron was certainly uot 
common use on our acquisition of the islands. De Réepstorff, wi 
has given much valuable attention to this subject, thus refers 
the local discoveries made. ; 

‘‘Even more peculiar is the circumstance that bones of bin 





* Asiatic Researches, vol p. 337. Art, XXXL. 
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need found in the lower layers ; for'at the time of Port Blair being 
ter ) ened out, they did not eat birds. Probably with the loss of 
> Cue munication with the outer world, and the consequent want of 
num} vy to form their ar row-heads, they gave up the chase of birds.* * 


are found to have been the staple of their food formerly; 
islaulliliow they will not touch them, &c.* 

whidm Tt seeT2S far from improbable that the long ridge of continuous 
islanjimcks resem DIIDg each other and passing through the centre of this 
Peal oup of Islands, formerly connected all these islands now sepa- 
ecified by deep seas, & fact the ethnological importance of which 
resem is impossible to overestimate. As was recently pointed out by 
fessor Owen, the ethnologist is too often misled by attaching 
. great an importance to the present actual disposition of land 
| sea; and he impresses upon all students of that science, the 
vesity for the acceptance of the facts established by the concur- 


Whid ysters 


empte 


but 


bg uay ° . ; ; 

> abalmmmence of zoological and geological evidence in regard to the later 
1 assellmeological changes 10 the earth’s surface, which have gradually 
d seegimroken UP continents into “insular patches” of land. Physiology 


jeed now compels a retrospect far beyond historical periods of 


soil ex geile 
‘we for the establishment of such numerous varieties of the 


oD the 
are thammpuman race. 2 rigs. 
ch thea That a more satisfactory solution of the problem of the 


d sydimbrgin of the present Andamanese tribes, therefore, than that 
eucediitorded by the hypothetical shipwreck of a crew of Mozambique 
Js qulmmmlaves, will yet ultimately be found, there seems little reason to 
d witoubt, Earlier writers have probably not escaped the influence 
itcheumm! heir surroundings, and the complete isolation of the islands, 
sucieumth the marked divergence of the type of their inhabitants from 
rt, [Mme Malayan races, better known in the Nicobars and in the East 
e theigmudian Archipelago, have no doubt mainly influenced and led up 
ékkename the repetition of the assertions of their negritic and continental 
whermerigin as Africans, the race to which in a desire for ready genera- 
tter dation certain of their distinctive characteristics were found most 
2 bein 
nd 1@m * Vocabulary of Dialects, Andaman (Journal, Anthropological Society, 
ler Nicobar Isles. Fr, Ad. de Roep- April .875, p. 458.) See also Wallace’s 
) the at Calcutta 1875. Malay Archipe ago, vol. 1. 

uvestigation of the zoology of The facts cited in support of this 





of thyme islands shows, (affirms Dobson)— inference are briefly— 
awa t—That the Islands were last (a) The absolute identity of almost 
pot iMmeuected with the Asiatic Continent, every species of animal with species 


> vin t probably with Burmah and the common to India, and liurmah espe- 
rs lay Peninsula. * cilally. 

ers 2ud.—That they probably formed ib) The presence of fresh-water 

| ertions of a large island placed in fishes, of which almost every species 

f bir delta of a large river, is found in the fresh-waters of Bur- 
‘t.—That they have not been at mah. 

“/ me completely submerged sitte-.. (c) The great paucity of mammals 

1 separation from the Continent. especially of all large mammals, 
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easily to assimilate. The recent investigations of F. Jagor, in the 
Phillipine Islands, of Wallace in the Malayan Archipelago, and 
of Cameron and others in the Malay Peninsula, have all disclosed 
fragmentary yet distinct traces of pristine savage races, allied 
in type more or less remotely with those of the Andaman group, 
some affinity with whom may be yet capable of establishment, 
Of the aboriginal tribes of Singapore and of the more Southern 
portion of the Malayan Peninsula more particularly, including 
Malacca, scattered remnants are still distinguishable in the 
Jacoons, Mautras, Samangs, Bumahs, and Karians, though these 
have throughout that peninsula everywhere given place to the 
Malay races since the earlier portion of the thirteenth century, 
But whilst the Malayan agressions and incursions would seem 
equally to have extended toand embraced the Nicobar Islands, in the 
largest of which alone, the Great Nicobar, remnants of an earlier race 
(termed “ Shompeng” by the Nicobarese themselves) exist, it seems 
sufficiently established that, whether from geographical isolation or 
other causes, the primitive aboriginal heritors of the soil had escaped 
eviction or extermination and remained in comparatively undisturbed 
possession of the more northern Andaman group, Earlier pioneers of 
western civilization, who had then but rarely been brought into 
contact in these seas with other types than the Malayan or Polyne- 
sian, were unable to explain away tne presence of the dwarf, sable 
negritic Andamanese savage by any other hypothesis than that 
already alluded to, which fuller and more accurate philological 
and ethnological research will however no doubt, it is believed, 
completely disprove and repudiate.* 

This view is the more strongly confirmed by the fact 
that the inveterate and inexorable animosity of these savage 
islanders is not confined to the fairer European races, as 4 
similar hostility has been found to exist and to be equally 
evinced towards natives of the continent of India; and 
whilst of late years the Nicobareans, (more particularly o 
the Car Nicobar and of the southern group) have to some extent 


a 





* The various theories that have (Professor Owen. Report of British 
been put forward from time to time Association, 1861, p, 241.) 


to explain the presence of these sava- 3. Negrito negroes. (Huxley. Fort: 
ges, on the isles may be thus enume- nightly Review, 1865, p, 268.) 
rated. 4. Negritos or Samangs, from Malay 


1. Shipwrecked negroes, either from Peninsula. (Wallace, Malay Arar 
an Arab vessel or from aslave ship pelago, vol. II, p, 452.) 
eu-route to a Portuguese Settlement 5. MMincopie branch of the N : 
in Pegu (Syme’s Embassy to Avaand division of an original negro stock. 
Calcutta. Monthly Register, 1790.) (Quatrefages’ * Revived’ Anthropt 

2, Aborigines, not necessarily con- Jogie, 1872). Anthropological Journ 
nected (on anatomical grounds) with April 1876. 
the people of any existing continent. 
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awakened to the advantages to be reaped from trade and barter 
with foreign races, the Andamanese do not mitigate, in any marked 
degree, the “ Guerra al cuchillo” hostility, for which their isiands 
have so long been unfavorably known, in regard to strangers of 
whatever nationality, who may endeavour to approach their shores. 
For this implacable animosity many explanations have been from 
time to time advanced, and writing so recently as the year 1866, 
one of the earlier Superintendents of the penal settlement at 
Port Blair, on the South Andaman, (whose laudable and persevering 
efforts to extend our friendly communications with the aborigines 
were marked with a certain meed of well deserved success) ascribed 
its source to @ cause which commends itself as at least prob- 
able, viz. the predatory and piratical habits of Malayan 
cruisers. These roving craft, he alleges, originally sought these 
sea-virt shores but to capture and carry off the islanders to those 
markets for men’s lives,—the Courts of Siam, Acheen, and 
Cambodia. “ What wonder then,” he adds, “that the savage 
drew his bow upon the stranger who would rob him of his kindred, 
or that the pirate fought-fiercely to_retain the unfortunate victim 
when once within his grasp. * * Thus the islanders regarded all 
but those who had joint occupancy of the land they lived in as 
their enemy, and thus it was that when the storm-driven vessel 
was thrown a wreck upon their island reefs, the tribe, exasperated 
by former wrongs, their natural extreme cupidity intensely excited 
in view of the plunder almost within their grasp, that they would 
fall upon the lost and wearied mariner, now an easy victim, and make 
the wreck their own, * © ‘Thus it is that the belief exists even in 
this day amongst seafaring people, even of education, that the 
Andaman islanders are bloodthirsty and ruthless cannibals,.”* The 
Rev. Pére Barbe who visited the Nicobars in 1846, also states 
that both Malays and Burmese had been previously in the habit 
of visiting the Andamans in search of birds-nests (of the 
Collocalia fuciphaga) and affirms that he conversed with an 
old Caffrey who had, when young, often visited those islands, 
of which the inhabitants were then harmless, the change in 
their manners being ascribed by this informant to the same cause, 
viz., the capture for slaves by Malays and Burmese of all those 
who boarded their vessels, Pére Barbe, adds, “ At present their 
antipathy to strangers has risen to such a degree, that it is most 
angereus to approach these shores. It is said that the Anduman 
people are cannibals, but the assertion is hitherto destitute of 
inquestionable proof; * * it is certain that peaceful persons who 
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Chis view is also advanced by 1842, cited in “Sailing Directions, 
hy J. HH. Miller in a communica- Bay of Beugal.” Rosser and Imray. 
“u to the Nautical Magazine of 
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‘n the human family, which they do not now occupy, may be 
found, 

From the latter part of the 18th century may be said to date 
our first relations with these islanders; for in September of the 
year 1789 formal prosession of the Andamans was first 
assumed by the British Government, their sovereignty being 
vested in the Hon’ble East India Company in trust for the British 
Crown, Since their subsequent intermediate abandonment in 
1796* however, their possession was virtually nominal only ; for 
it was not until the year 1858, that any re-occupation or formal 
resumption on the part of the Crown was avnounced, the islands 
being in the interim practically derelict. To the statesmanlike 
forethought of Lord Cornwallis was due this addition to our 
Eastern possessions in the Bay of Bengal, an acquisition partly 
influenced no doubt by the vast strategical importance of their 
position, and anchorages affording such excellent barbourage for 
our fleets, but also by the facilities afforded in their extreme 
isolation from other shores, for the establishment thereon of penal 
settlements. f . 4) cae 

Meagre as are the details now accessible of this earlier 
occupation, they are sufficient to shew that the implacable 
hostility of the dusky savage heritors of the soil existed and 
was, even at that time, the cause of no inconsiderable anxiety and 
anuoyance to Lieut. Blair; R, N. who had charge of the earliest 
expedition. It was in the great natural harbour on the east coast 
of the “South Andaman” that the first attempt to found a 
penal colony was made, at the exact site of the present settlement 
of Port Blair; and to this was then first given the name of 
“ Port Cornwallis,’ though the site was also later known as the “ Old 
Harbour,” probably after its abandonment in 1792, when the 
small colony was removed to the. northwards, to the N.-E. side of 
the North Andaman Island, where an even more capacious harbour 
had been found by Lieut. Blair to exist. 

The move was however in many respects far from fortunate, for 
whilst the first colony had enjoyed fairly good health, the latter 
settlement was found to be extremely unhealthy, § and in fact, so 
_ ———— 


* Some Government records fix the 3 Main Audaman 
year as 1793, but the date above given Islands, in one line, 
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great was the sickness and mortality amongst the troops, free- 
settlers, convicts and others, that towards the close of the year 
1796, this second settlement, which had also been named Port 
Cornwallis, was finally abandoned, the troops and others return- 
ing to Bengal whilst the convicts were transferred to Penang. 

Penang in the meautime however had also its own difficulties 
to contend with; and upon the death of Mr. Light, the Governor 
in 1794, it was seriously in contemplation to wholly abandon that 
Settlement and to transfer it to the Andamans, a proposal, which, 
fortunately for the British Government as has since proved, was 
not carried into effect.* For upwards of 60 years then, the occupa- 
tion of the Andamans had been relinquished by the British 
Government; and so short had in fact been our earlier tenure that 
no impression whatever had been made upon the aboriginal 
races, 

The unhealthiness of the site of the second Port Cornwallis is 
spoken of by the Andaman Committee of 1858, who revisited it, 
as self-evident from its surroundings, and it is even said that con- 
ditions more certainly calculated to secure the largest measure of 
unhealthiness it would be difficult to find. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they were at the time believed insurmountable, and 
mainly led to the final abandonment of the Settlement of which 
but few traces still exist, the jungle which has now re-covered 
its site being almost impenetrable. Of the first and original 





unhealthiness of these islands that 1872 ... oe 1°64 per cent. 
the following information regarding 1873 ... ee 1°31 m 
the present settlement at Port Blair 1874 ... oo §«=«._:« DH 1 “ 
will not be without interest. Dr. 1875 ,,. ar. caer 


Hunter, in his “ Life of Lord Mayo,” 
culls attention to the fact that for 
10 years after the re-establishment in 
1858, the settlers were exactly deci- 
mated each twelvemonth. 


Mortality at Port Blair. 


In the year 1876 the death rate rose 
to 4:33 at Port Blair. ‘The above per- 
centages, however, include ail violent 
deaths. On the 20th August, 1863, 
the shock of an earthquake was ex- 
perienced at 3-15 a. M, 


Thermometrical Observations. 


Years, Per centage of deaths. 

1859 v. 63°00 per cent, Maximum and Minimum ranges of 
1860... ig EE nh Thermometer. 

Gn wes oe 14°25 a Year. Min. Max. 

1862 ave we oe 1868 68° = 93°. Fahrenheit. 
1863... pa ww ; The highest 
1864... we (1464 1871 68° —«s-« 96° 4s yet on Te 
1865 ee eee 6°57 ” cord. 
1866... wo 1008 5 1872 69° 98° 

1867 ose ~ MF: \. 4 1875 68° 94° 

1868 a we «= 9 1” ‘The average annual rainfall is about 
1869 eee ee 2°0 *5 100 inches. 
1870 am a kh - * 1. Our tropical possessions iD 
1871 we co «©6172 lg Malayan India. ‘I. Cameron, 1569, 
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settlement of 1789 to the South, all traces had also been complete- 
ly obliterated and effaced by the year 185$8—a few bricks, tiles and 
a rough stone jetty, affording the only indications of an alien 
possession after so great a lapse of time—for it was not until 
some 70 years after the date of the first attempt at colonization 
at Pert Cornwallis (then Old Harbour) that the second essay was 
made. The name of Port Blair was then substituted for its 
original designation, at the recommendation of the Commitiee in 
recognition of the singularly valuable services and efforts of its 
first founder. 

Convulsed as had been our Indian Empire by the terrible events 
of 1857, it became a matter of serious anxiety to the Government 
whether it would be expedient either to detain so large a number 
of disaffected prisoners in the Indian local jails (men who had 
all been guilty of the commission of crimes against the State) or 
todeport them in such considerable numbers to the ordinary 
places of transportation, and after -a careful survey by the Com- 
mittee appointed (which visited Rutland, ‘The Sound, Long, Craggy, 
Interview, and the Cinque Islands and both the former Ports 
Cornwallis) it was ultimately determined by the Government to 
resume the occupation of the Andaman islands so long abandoned, 
and to establish a Penal Settlement upon them at the site now 
known as Port Blair*; in favor of the selection of which the 
Committee very strongly reported and regarding which they state 
as follows :—‘ The Committee are not aware of any physical indi- 
“cations by which the healthiness of an uncleared locality can be 
“predicated, but so far as ordinary experience can be accepted as 
“a safe guide, Old Harbour seems to afford fair promise of prov- 
“ing as healthy as any locality similarly situated in tropical 
“regions.” 

No sooner had the resolution been taken, than prompt and 
vigorous action followed, and early in the year 1858, the Superin- 
tendent of convicts at Moulmein was deputed to Port Blair in 
H. M.S. Pluto to make arrangements for the reception of a thousand 
convicts, mainly of those sentenced to transportation for the crimes 
of mutiny and rebellion, and other similar offences connected 
with the Indian mutiny of the previous year. On the 10th 
March the first convicts actually arrived with the first Superin- 
tendent of the Settlement, and from that date to the present year, 
the penal colony has received upwards of (23,500) twenty three 
thousand five hundred prisoners convicted of various offences, 
tle number at present in confinement amounting to about ten 
thousand. 7 ) 
= se 


¥ Port Blair has only very recent- XII of 1875. Notn, 114, dated Simla 
} been declared a Port, under Act 18 April 1877. 
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It would have been scarcely’ possible that the aborigines sho, 
remain wholly unaffected by the influx of so large a_populati 
nor has sucii in fact been the case; but so strongly were all ex) 
efforts at intercourse resented, of so savage, suspicious and y 
placable a character and so determinedly hostile were these y; 
races, that for many years no satisfactory amicable communicatiy, 
could be established with them, This was in fact anticipated i, 
great measure by the Government at home, who expresge 
earnest desire that all possible precautions should be taken to py 
tect the aboriginal inhabitants of the islands from those collisig 
with the convicts which it was only too probable would be provok: 
on both sides, and which once commenced, were so likely to end jx 
the extermination of the weaker race,* as the latter were jin tly 
habit of inviting hostilities whenever approached. The difficuly 
of intercourse has moreover been greatly enhanced by the fy 
that the tribes held little or no communication with each other q 
even with those upon the same islands. The longitudinal ridge ¢ 
highlands running North and South throughout the group, appear 
to: have frequently interposed an effectual: recognized barra 
between tribes of the East and West coasts respectively, who wer 
in fact often absolutely unconscious of each cther's existence 
though in such immediate vicinity to each other, until very recent 
years and subsequent to our settlement. +, If to this be added the 
hitherto almost insuperable difficulties involved in the intercon. 
munication of thought, owing to the numerous distinct dialects 
spoken, and to the low state of mental development and advance 
ment of these savages, the magnitude of an undertaking, to tame 
these dauntless naked knights of savage chivalry’ will be bette 
realized and appreciated. 

Having no fixed habitat, it is often extremely difficult even to 
come upon the clans, whose nomadic habits preclude the certaiuty 
of finding members of them at points at which they have pret 
ously been encountered. Their lone shores guarded by shoals, ly 
rocks and coral reefs (of which the jutting bases are often fouud 
projecting below the water to some considerable distance beyond 
the headlands of each islet’s coast) are dangerous of approach in 
certain monsoon seasons of the year,t whilst the roar of the restless 


— 





* Court of Directors’*Despatch 19 On the 18th June 1877, tive soldiers 
of 1858. of the 1-21st Fusileers were drifted out 

+ This is suggested to have been +o sea from Port Blair durin: the 
perhaps also frequently due rather S.-W. monsoon and landed on Have: 
to the influence of tribe jealousies lock Island (25 miles distant) whevce 
and feuds than to geological barriers ; they were with difficulty rescued 0 
the former were often temporarily the 25th idem, one having however 
suspended to admit of combination been drowned in the interim, thelt 
against the common evemy—the Eng- bat having been dashed to pieces 1 
lish settlers, the surf. 
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alow, fretting and chafing against the low ridges of dark rock 
ie through the clear, transparent waters, or foaming rolls 
,igh-crested surf, breaking high over their jutting ridges, 
yn back the mariner from too venturesome an approach, 
| the sparkling spray dashed back from headland and 
precipice, indicates the impassible barrier of a perpendicular 
iff wpou which no footing can for a moment be made 











vii, ee af 
Sy long as the original settlement of 1858 was restricted to the 


mall uninhabited island of Chatham, originally occupied by 
‘eutenant Blair, but little active opposition was encountered from 
heaboriginal races ; but no sooner was an attempt made to effect a 
laring of some portion of the apparently impenetrable forest upon 









fFicultyfim™ the coast of the South Andaman itself, than, assembling in large 
1¢ fig fmm pumbers under shelter of the dense jungle, the savages would 





discharge repeated flights of arrows at the working parties, and 






her Or 

ge ffm could only be induced to desist from the annoyance when the guns 
penx fam of the guardship opened fire upon them and forced them to 
ari NE withdraw and retire to their remote fastnesses. 





From this year up to 1863 but the very slightest progress had 






Wer 

eal been made in establishing friendly relations. Occasional meetings 
scent Ma (at North point) had been sparsely attended by the aborigines, 
| the ME and efforts were being made in treating those met with, with 
Otte uniform kindness to induce them to throw off their reserve and to 
ects EM meet upon a Jess hostile footing. Unfortunately, however, the con- 





duct of one of the naval brigade (European) who was seen by one 
of the tribe to attempt some familiarities with an Andamanese 










ter woman, led to a serious rupture, for the offender was immediately 
trausfixed with an arrow, death ensuing. No retaliation was attempt- 

to ed, but two of the tribe were seized and detained as hostages upon 

ty Ross Island, then, as now, the head-quarters of the settlement. A 

i 

1 Although, beyond the ordinary tralia and Portsmouth respectively. 


d cyclone tracks, such storms have Wo, 2 in November 1850. Reported by 
reached these isiands, and as has been Brig “ Erin,” Track, S.-E. by S. to 
: shewn by Piddington, in his Memoirs N.-W. by W. No. 3 in April 1854, 
(Journal, AsiaticSociety. Bengal. Art, Reported by Indian Govt. S. T, 
) uli, vol. xiv,) have raged there with con- “Pluto.” Track S.-W. to N.-E. 
siderable violence. No less than three Piddington remarks of the Andaman 
lustauces Of such are cited. Their Sea as follows: “ This tract, confined 
rise being from about 11° N. and 96° as it is,is yet subject to cyclones of 
East. No. 1 in November 1844.—Track terrific violence though they seem to 
from E. S -E. to W. N.-W., reported by be of rare occurrence. * * These 
‘ Briton ” and “ Runnimede”—both have shewn that at times cyclones, 
of which transport vessels were wreck- fully equal to those of the Chiva Sea 
ed at once, and clese together (in the and Bay of Bengal, may arise there, 
Andaman Archipelago)\—whan pro- “ The Sailor’s Horn Book for the Law 
ceeding with detachments of H. M’s. of Storms, 1869,” 
oth and 10th regiments from Aus- 
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hut was built for their occupation, and some few of their frien 
being induced to visit them, were also detained. This was in fac ths 
first attempt at the institution of a‘ home;’* and on the 30h 
June 1863, its charge was transferred to the chaplain who Fetaing 
it to the June following. In the latter month a further outrg 
however, had been perpetrated by these savages, two Andamaney 
having attacked convicts of whom they killed three wounjj 

two others, Intercourse was consequently again suspended, {\j, 
time for 3 months, the aborigines being forbidden the settlemey 
and two posts whick had been established on the coast, and whid 
had been visited from time to time by the chaplain, ceased to 
supplied with the food which it was customary to place in thep 
for the inclement season. On the resignation by the chaplain of his 
charge, it passed to the hands of Mr. J. N: Homfray, an officer ¢f 
the settlement, and from this year may be dated our first really 
successful progressive efforts to establish a friendly intercoum 
with the aboriginal races, who, during this and the following year 
were frequently visited in their own haunts ; several interviews ¢ 
a friendly character having been obtained by the Superintendent 
of Port Blair with the tribes at the Labyrinth and Archipelay 
Islands, and later at Outram Island, Mr. Homfray being aly 
deputed to visit other clans of various other islands. During 
1865-1866 no less than nine tribes having chiefs or elders are shew 
by the reports to have been in friendly relations with the settle. 
ment. These were the various tribes occupying the Southem 
half of Great Andaman and the archipelago. The visits of the 
aborigines to the “ home” increased in frequency, and return. visits 
were made to the Superintendent by those clans which had been 
visited in their native wilds. On one occasion no less than five 
chiefs or elders with their followers coming in to introduce some 
20 men of the Eastern Archipelago, who were for the first time 
visiting the penal settlement. ‘These visits were wisely encour 
aged, the visitors being most hospitably entertained and permitted 
to depart at will. 

They had no doubt tended greatly to remove the belief in our 
hostile intentions, as regarded the aboriginal races, and to gain for us 
their confidence and good will ; and had this policy been persistently 
pursued thoughout, there can be no doubt but that ere this, our 
relations with these primitive savages would have been far more 
advanced and placed upon a more permanently secure footing than 
is now the case, and not only a better knowledge of their habits 
manners and customs would have been acquired, but the ancieut 
implacable hostility would have everywhere given place, throughout 
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* Administration Report, 1865-66. Government to the support of these 
A special grant of Rs. 3,600 per institutions and for the education, &: 


annum, has been assigued by the of aborigines, 
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hose islands, to @ more friendly understanding ; so desirable, where 
i. any time, our shipwrecked mariners are liable to be cast 
‘pon their dangerous shores, Changes in the administration of the 
onal settlement of Port Blair, however, as well as of the individual 
gicers in charge of these tribes, are but too apt to involve 
tire changes of policy in the treatment of the aboriginal races, 
hich are ill-understood by these savages, and are certain to be 
nisconstrued by them. In the absence of a definite and distinct 
policy, undeviatingly pursued, any good advance achieved during 
me year may obviously be wholly lost during that following, and 
that this is 80, is apparent from the fact, that recently, on the 
ecasion of the visit of alate Superintendent in the Government 
steamer “ Enterprise,” to Port Cornwallis itself, the usual animo- 
sity was again evinced, and the boat approaching the shore was 
met with the usual discharge of a flight of arrows, no landing 
being effected or found practicable.* Nor are all the nearer 
ribes yet friendly ; that of the Little Andaman island, in close 
proximity to Port Blair, being habitually specially hostile. Some 
four years since, ~in fact, these islanders murdered the entire crew 
fa boat which had Janded to obtain water, and there -can, un- 
fortunately, be no doubt of what would be the inevitable fate of 
any lost and shipwrecked crew driven, even now, by the elements 
upon this “ tombstone of the wave.” The officer deputed from 
Port Blair to enquire into the circumstances of the massacre of 
the crew, was also fired upon wheu burning the houses,t and was 
orced to open fire. Again, four convicts were ruthlessly massacred 
at Shoal Bay in 1875, about 12 miles from the settlement of Port 
Blair ; and numerous other instances could be adduced shewing that 
our relations are yet not wholly satisfactory. Whilst then at the close 
of the year 1866-67, the reports shew the British influence to have 
extended to no less than twelve widely severed distinct tribes, with 
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* The events of 1867, at this is- 
land will probably recur to many of 
ourreaders. Here it was that Dr. 
. M. Douglas (now R A) and 4 pri- 
vates of the 2nd battalion, 24th 
egiment, gallantly won for them- 
lves on the 7th May 1867, Vic- 
ora Crosses for their rescue 
though the dangerous surf of 17 
— aud men, who would probably 
rae otherwise fallen victins to the 
‘ocity of the islanders. The 
party were members of an ex- 
edition from Burmah, deputed to 
ry for traces of the Commander 
‘ud of the crew of the ship “ As- 
“u Valley” who were known to have 


landed, an‘i were believed to have 
been murdered by the savages on this 
island. 

+ Para. 126 e¢ seg. Annual Admi- 
nistration Report, 1867-68. 

Since the above was written how- 
ever a slightly more satisfactory visit 
has been paid. 

t It is a fact worthy of remark, that 
whilst the inhabitants of the Southern 
Ardaman erect no houses those of 
the Little Andaman erect large bee- 
hive huts, with low roofs somewhat 
similar to those of the Car Nicobar 
Island. Whence this practice has been 
acquired it is difficult to ascertain, 
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whom friendly intercourse was maintained, and with whom yi 
were frequently interchanged, in later years, and under other y 
ministrators, there was destined to be an entire change of policy anf 
of treatment of these savages, which, though not AMOuNting to , 
complete interruption of friendly relations, involved & change jy 
their nature which must at once have made itself felt, More 
particularly with those tribes resident at some distance from ¢, 
settlement. Up to this year it is reported that our acquaintag 
and good understanding extended to the tribes of the South ay 
Southern half of Middle Andaman, including Interview Island, (tj, 
scene of the attack already referred to of 1858,) as also to the trig 
of the Eastern Archipelago. In fact, our influence is asserts 
to have extended completely over the Southern tribes of ti 
Great Andaman. 

At the second Port Cornwallis, however, (of the North Ay 
man) a boat of H. M. Str. “ Kwantung,” in search of tig 
commander of the wrecked schooner “ Baillie Nicol Jarvie,” y 
with his wife was believed to be in captivity with these savage 
was fired upon when a landing was attempted; one man bei 
wounded, when no less than 27 arrows were picked up showing tli 
the assailants had been numerous. The party was accompanig 
by some friendly Andamanese of the South, who were found to! 
wholly unable to communicate with the Northern islanders, ti 
dialects being entirely distinct. It is not impossible that thei 
presence may have partly been the cause of this attack, th 
aborigines being apparently anxious to repel the advances 
other distinct local tribes of whose intentions they entertain om 
siderable suspicion. 

In the report of 1867-68 the administration had _ passed 
other hands; and as the following remarks indicate, a change 
policy had been determined on, which has no doubt, for ma 
years, considerably retarded and influenced our subsequent relative 
with the aboriginal tribes. The Superintendent remarks: “lt 
“certainly very desirable that we should continue on amici) 
“terms with these savages, for though they could effect but lit! 
“harm to the settlement, the good treatment they experience he 
“may have a very beneficial effect on their reception of slij 
“ wrecked mariners. 

“ But Iam strongly of opinion that some change should | 
“ made in the course we adopt with these people ; they are ceria! 
“ly not pleasant neighbours nor sightly, as we cannot induce th 
“to adopt clothing. he effect of our cleauliness seems  ' 
“ injurious to their health, and they decidedly have not impto't 
“jn morals by their association with us.” * * * i 
«“* * lo wean the adult savage from his roaming degultory lil 
*‘néarly an impossible task ; our only chance of being success 
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surning our attention to the children.”—Again, in the year 
her a MEfoliowing, the Superintendent reports that he had removed thie 
icy aif friendly aborigines at Navy Bay to Port Mouat on the distant 
1g tw {AEE Western Coast and continues thus :— 

ange i «| look upon all attempts to civilize such inveterate nomads as 
t, moni‘ these are aS hopeless. Wemay tame them and render them 
vm th harmless, but to turn them into pattern villagers is a task beyond 
‘intaugllmm our power, and will probably not be effected for one or two gener- 
ons.” 

+ el these years all interchange of friendly visits had appa- 
e tribgimmrently been suspended and had ceased, for, at the close of 1871, the 


















































1 Visit by 


asserallmileficer in temporary charge of the administration again reports 

of tifmmmupon the course observed in regard to the aborigines during the 
yevious official year, 1870-71, as follows : * 

. An “They have been discouraged from visiting our Stations in 
of tell order to prevent an intimacy between them and the convicts, and 

2” are confined to their jungle homes, of which six have been con- 

savacamme structed for their accommodation in their own haunts.”+ 

1 being ©Again, however, were our relations destined to undergo a yet 

ing thifimmfurther modification, and with the arrival of a new Superintendent, 

npanie revival of the previous policy was initiated ; for in the first 

nd to l@f/Administration Report of this Officer it is distinctly enunciated 

ers, thalmmthat efforts would be made to extend the circle of our influence, both 


at theifiiNorth and South, it being further added that the friendly tribes in 
ck, thaur immediate vicinity had acquired eomplete reliance upon our 
\nces @imisinterestedness in our dealings with them, and that so far as had 
ain colgm™meen ascertained, our influence upon them had been such as in 

any cases to induce them to abandon their wandering and erra- 
assed (ic habits and to settle down in villages ; and that though cultiva- 


hange Gin had been previously wholly unknown to them whilst located 
or malo the sea coasts on the edges of their vast primeval forests, 
relatiui@hey were now commencing to show an interest in the culture of 





: “lt Minit and vegetables, and were induced to bring in honey, wax, 

“< ells and turtles to the settlement for sale. t 

ut Lill 

. 7 No, 978, dated 5th September Gulf in the former years, (by the 

OL SuITRRRESTI. Administration Report. Government of India) was not re- 
tlt is but just, however, to re- placed on the station until May 1872 

ould Wek that the discontinuance of the (by the Steamer “ Undaunted”— 


‘cert its to the various Islands was not since relieved by the I, Government 

e th bolly due to local causes, as it would Steamer “ Enterprise”’). 
IC ae, that from 1869 to the year t In the report of Mr. Brandis, 
s tw “2, Port Blair Settlement was left upon the Andaman Forests of August 
mprore willy without a steam vessel or 1864, it is stated that no less than 
vet local means of communication 26 varieties of timber are found, the 


sry life th the adjacent {slands or the Ni- more valuable being the nine descrip- 
“ceful ars, The Steamer “Kwang Fung” tions enumerated on next page :— 
- Tiug been removed to the Persian 


x 
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Strange as it may appear, all children brought in from 4 
native wilds whose age permits of their retaining any recolle: 
of a nomadic life still prove untamable, and they prefer q », 
sion to it to any of the inducements held out by the mor 
vanced stages of civilization as encountered by them in the } 
glish settlements; whilst infants nursed by alien foster-moy, 
can with difficulty be induced to recognize or return to their , 
tribes. During the next three years the intermittent visits, y}; 
had been discontinued, to the aborigines in their own homes jy 
occasionally resumed, and there can be no doubt with most by, 
ficial results. 

In the earlier days of the penal settlement of Port Bi, 
desperate as were the chances of escape through such lop, 
impenetrable jungles, the coasts when reached, tenanted by the 
fierce and implacable savages and beyona, the § vast, salt, dr 
eternal, deep,’ hundreds of desperate convicts annually hopi 
against hope, committed their fate to these pathless forests. 
rible indeed must often have been their doom, and yet not m 
appalling than that which awaited them should they venture 
return. United by a common bond of sympathy in misfortw 
these men, many of whom had been led to the commission 
their crimes by the example of others (in the fearful strugy 
upon the continent of India, of the mutiny and rebellion of i 
year 1857) would ignore all claims of caste and creed and wi 
in one desperate effort to regain their freedom, undebarred by i 
evident privations and sufferings of those whose failing courg 
with the insupportable pangs of hunger, had compelled unwilling 
to return. To this day may be found traces of the inexorab 
severity of the discipline then enforced. Flogging, branding up 
the forehead,* and even death at the hands of the execution 
all were tried, and all equally failed to deter attempted escape 





Pado6ék (Pterocarpius Indicus ove eee vee Willa.) 
Pymma (Lagerstreemia hypolenca ... se vee Kurz) 
Taupnpeinnayhen fiat $e aw. (Bullet wood) 
Thivgan ... fae .. (Hopea Odorata .. Wall) 
Thitmiu _.... eee (Podocarpus Polyst:chya R. Bro 
Kyoovnaliu (?) eve ... approaches Premna Pyramidal 
Marble-wood nie ... (Diospyros Kurzia ... Hier) 
3. Ebony  ... (Tendoo-Burmese) ... Diospyros Pyrrhocarpa liq) 
26. Kyadoo .,, (Alsodeia) erroneously deemed sandal-wood) r 

Since the date of the above report, specimen copied from the lis 
however, there have been consider- bearer of the original inscriptio 
able additions to the varieties lucally “ Run Bahadoor Singh, 11,848, 4 
discovered of valuable woods. See vict of the Meerut District cm 
note on Fauna and Flora. highway robbery with murder, 24 

* To this day many of thecon- June ’46,”—(1846.) 
victs retain branded upon their fore- 1,243 convicts escaped into 
heads their number, offence, and date jungles in March and April, 1868, 
of sentence, The following is a whom 144 never returned. 
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tthe severity of the discipline may be said to have reached 
jimax When, in one June day of the year 1858, no less 
in eighty-six convicts, whose only offence had been an unsuc- 
ful attempt at escape without violence,and who had since 
rendered tO. authority, were condemned and executed by the 
sperintendent. To such a death what were the horrors of 
ering decease by starvation or the dangers of sudden death in 
hostile attack at the hands of the savage aborigines. Many of 
, men so branded will, perhaps, eventually obtain their release— 
ot 20 years passed in transportation—under the operation of 
» more enlightened and merciful rules recently introduced, but 
ey will bear with them to their graves this ineffaceable stamp 
ouilt and shame. 
Tp revert, however, to the aborigines, Of later years, or in fact 
ne our communications with them were placed upon a more 
edly footing, the ruthless murders of escaped convicts in the 
ngles have virtually ceased ; and as rewards are paid for their 
apture numbers are now annually brought in. One report, 
wt of 1873-74, shows no less than 32 recaptures due to 
eit assistance, of convicts, whose lives would in earlier years of 
e settlement have been sacrificed to their vindictive animosity. 
For the past fourteen years, and since the establishment of the 
homes,” or places of call, upon their coasts, where food to 
plement their scanty fare during the more trying seasons is 
riodically placed by the wise munificence of the Government, 
more kindly feeling has been engendered, which no efforts should 
» spared to foster and maintain, having regard to the higher 
ms and objects which initiated and led to the original estab- 
shment of these institutions. 
Whilst, however, every care should be taken to avoid in any 
yay unduly pampering the race, whilst punishments as well as 
wards should be equitably meted out and bestowed when 
a) @meerved, a distinct and _ well-defined policy in regard 
we ) the uniform treatment of the various tribes throughout the 
"A ands might well be determined on, certain fixed principles in 
vgmeerd to visits, presents, rewards, requirements, &c., being adopted 
idatgmmad teco¢nized (such only as were capable of being réadil 
n) nderstood by those to whom applied), and these should be 
i) udeviatingly pursued and persevered in. Placed beyond the 
iiqumecvidual caprice of rapidly succeeding administrations or charges, 
tion’ policy would slowly but surely work its way to the under- 
cunding and intelligence, as also later, to the higher appreciation 
“nia ese people ; and having assumed the sovereignty of the islands, 
BB duties and responsibilities in regard to their primitive inhabitants 
) uuld be not only fully accepted and recognized but honorably 


8d up to, fitful and spasmodic changes of individual treatment 
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being most studiously avoided. That as a race the aborigines are 
capable of culture, past experience has demonstrated ; of the fact 
that they recognise kindnesses, their conduct has evinced some 

roof; whilst the low, sordid state of their savage life has beey 
established beyond the possibility of question. Though it jg 
evident, then, that the Jowest state of savage life in our immediate 
vicinity and under our administration, is perfectly consistent with 
the co-existence of a large civilized community in its midst, it js 
scarcely creditable to our rule that such should be the case, or that 
after an occupation of 20 years, we should be forced to admit 
that comparatively nothing has been achieved towards the 
amelioration of the sordid moral degradation of these savage 
ocean waifs. 

With some few observations upon the manners and customs 
of these aboriginal races we must now bring our remarks to a 
close. Of the language but little is yet known, and to such 
of our readers as would desire to pursue this branch of the 
subject further, we can only commend the perusal of a recent 
brochure,* upon the Bojingijida, in which the latest acquired 
information has been recorded. That the dialects are most 
numerous is an established fact. Whether this however be due 
to the undoubted tendency of the absence of script to permit 
the dismemberment of a language into a variety of dialects, 
the philologists have yet to determine. Ordinarily fearless as 
these undaunted savages have proved themselves, they are far from 
being free from the superstitions of demonology, and have a firm 
belief in the malignity of evil spirits who fly chiefly during the 
darkness ; and though the Andamanese possess no form of worship 
and make no efforts in any way to propitiate the demons, it can 
scarcely be doubted but that the skulls and human bones which 
they are in the habit of wearing appended to their necks, are 
amulets intended as preservatives against demoniacal influences. 

Universal as appears to be the belief in evil spirits, and in their 
influence over human beings, no trace has been found of the 
practice or performance of any rites, exorcisms, or enchantments, 
orof any attempts at conjuring such, so uniformly practised in 
the Nicobars; and it may therefore be questioned whether 
this belief extends to demoniacal possession, or is confined to 
vague idea of a malicious desire on the part of evil spirits 
to injure the human race so common with such aborigines. 
It does not appear that diseases are in any way ascribed to the 
action of devils or demons as at the Nicobars, and though destruc 
tion and injury are feared from their agency, all ideas in connection 





* The Lord’s Prayer translated and Nicobars. Caleutia: Thacker 
into the Bojingijida language, by Spink & Co, 1877. 
E. H. Man, Asst. Supt. Andamans 
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with thelr powers are believed to be very ill-defined and vague, 
and scarcely, perhaps, even extend to the usual earlier conceptions 
of the influence or power of spirits of an unseen world over the 
cosmical phenomena of nature. 

Mr. Homfray, to whom reference bas already been made, and who 
for many years past has maintained a very intimate intercourse with 
the various tribes in the vicinity of Port Blair, is fully convinced 
of their belief in ghosts, and ascribes to this source their peculiar 
habit of instantly quitting any encampment in which a death may 
have taken place—such desertion often continuing from three to six 
months. This point has not, however, been fully established, and 
must, as yet, be accepted with some reservation, as it is by others 
asserted that this desertion of the encampment is simply induced by a 
a belief in the unhealthiness of the site as evidenced by its assumed 
influence upon the death of one of the members of the tribe. 
It may be that both causes are not without their influence in 
this matter. 

Singular as it may appear, their method of interment much 
resembles that of which some traces were recently found at 
Wezikon in Switzerland, and which is that asserted to have been 
in vogue in the period intervening between the two glacial epochs, 
A kind of net-work frame composed of rattan (cane) wicker 
work, or more often of large leaves,* is made in which the deceased is 
placed. The knees are, however, bent back to meet the chest, 
the limbs being then tightly bound with ligatures of jungle fibre, 
The corpse is carried to a distance of about a mile from the encamp- 
ment, a grave is dug and the body is hastily interred, a slight 
mound marking the spot. The funeral party returns to the encamp- 
ment which is immediately deserted for some distant spot, selected 
in the meantime, and approved by the tribe. The body, prior to burial, 
isnever left alone, the parents or wife laying down beside it during 
the night. The ordinary avocations are pursued without interrup- 
tion, and the body is removed for sepulture as quickly as possible. 
After the lapse of a month or two, however, the grave is revisited, 
and with every demonstration of grief the bones and Jimbs of the 
deceased are divided, each person present carefully preserving one 
which he retains, and which is later often worn as an amulet append- 
ed to the neck ; possibly on account of its supposed metaphysical 
operation in averting evil. How far this retention of such ghastly 
tlics may be responsible for the origin of the theory of the 
authropophagous habits attributed to these tribes, it isdiffi- 
cult to determine ; it is equally so to connect these observances 


Oe eee, 





* ‘Termed by:the aborigines ‘ Kapa’. or is suspended between two trees, 

The corpse is also frequently a fire being left burning at the foot 
placed upon a machén ‘(raised plat- of the trees selected. A fire is also 
‘rm) of the branches of a single tree ordinarily lit at a grave. 
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with the return of the perturbed spirit of the decedsed ag g 
spectral apparition “ making night hideous,” having regard to the 
entire dismemberment of the body if it be accepted that the 
aborigines recognize the existence of no ‘living powers’ superior 
to, or distinct from, and unconnected with, visible matter. Death, 
in fact, can but be regarded by these tribes as annihilation, or a mere 
cessation of existence, and the evil spirits and unreal shadows 
which are said to daunt and terrify during the dark hours of the 
night, an otherwise fearless race, need not necessarily be connected 
in their primitive and simple minds with goblin-visitations of their 
deceased progenitors. Death itself they regard with indifference, 
Like Epicurus, they consider that it merely robs us of sensation ; 
“ As long as we are, death is not ; and when death is, we are not, 
Life has no more evil for him who has made up his mind that it 
+s no evil not to live.” Death may be affirmed, in fact, to be re. 
garded by these tribes simply as a dissolution of matter. As with 
the indigenous natives of Hindustan, frantic dances are of frequent 
occurence. Here, however, they would appear to be wholly u- 
connected with any religious observance, and are rather the indi- 
cations of friendliness and good-will upon the amicable meeting 
of any of the tribes or upon other ‘ festive gatherings’ than, as is 
often the case elsewhere in the East, the expressions or outlet of 
any fanatical religious emotion. There is much singing during the 
dances. Magic, incantations and witchcraft are unknown, and the 
origin of the evil spirits, like that of Ahriman in the Zoroastrian ! 
Ontology is wholly unexplained and unaccounted for. Priestcraft, 

in the entire absence of a religion or priesthood, is necessarily im- ; 
possible with a people destitute of any instinctive belief in 
existence after death, the race affording in this respect a singu- 
lar and most marked contrast to the Nicobarean priest-ridden ; 
tribes. 

Although possessing neither religious ontology nor belief in the 
existence of a Being superior to man, morality is yet recognized ; 
and simple as are the nuptial rites and ceremonies amongst this 
barbarian race, naked and ‘wild among the trees on isles aud 
woody shores,’ unchastity after marriage (though common before) 
is alleged to be almost unknown. The actual wedding ceremonies 
are said to be as follows : * 






——— 









* This description as also that of lips.of one Deodnath, a convict who 
the mortuary rites is translated from escaped from Port Blair in 1858, 
a vernacular (Urdu) Manuscript but returned after 13 months’ res 
dated 1861. The writer Koshee Ram dence with the aborigines in the lu: 
was apparently a convict in the Port terior. He had by them been per 
Blair Penal Settlement and obtained, permitted to marry an Andamaneés 
his release in that year. His narra- female, 
tive was recorded, he alleges, from the 
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The bodies of bride and bridegroom having been daubed with 
red earth, both are made to sit on leaves spread upon the ground 
at some distance from each other, in presence of the entire tribe. 
A third person who officiates as master of the ceremonies, but 
has no priestly functions, then takes the bridegroom and leading 
him up to the bride, ‘in growth a woman though in years a child, 

















8 seats him close beside her. He then presents a number of bows and 
18 arrows to the bridegroom (signifying that he must henceforth sup- 
ad port his bride by his own prowess with such weapons) and turning 
ir to the assembled tribe, he cduples both names, repeating the 
22, words “* Ab-ik” (take away) several times. This completes the 
ni ceremony, and the nuptial-knot thus tied no divorce can 
ot, sever. 

It So few are the wants of these primitive races, that the bows and 
Te arrows thus presented to the bridegroom often constitute the sole 
ith worldly possessions of the young pair, Ignorant of the luxuries of 
ent civilization, they have as few wants in the present as anxieties in the 
ue future. Such huts as exist, (if by this name they can be correctly 
adi- described) are constructed but ofa few palm leaves, tightly bound 
Ang together and overlappisg each other. They have four posts only, the 
iy two anterior being much higher than the two posterior ones, the 
t of latter being close to the ground, Open on all sides they afford no 
the privacy whatever. Itis to one of these that the island-bride is 
‘the conducted by her mate. The whole property of the aborigines may 
mat he said, in fact, to consist of some bows, arrows, and lances, in the 
" use of which they are expert, with a few canoes, and the skulls of 
ime 


some pigs, fish, and turtle. There are usually in each camping 
3 ground of these wandering tribes one or more huts superior to the 
ing us rest in construction, and these are reserved for the chiefs or leaders 
dden ofthe clans, Their roofs are better prepared than those of the 
remainder of the huts, which otherwise they resemble in all respects, 


of in 


say save, perhaps, that they ‘are somewhat larger. 

wees With these aborigines, whose clock is the sun, whose hour-glass is 
we the shifting sand of the sea-shore, three seasons are said to represent 
} on the only conception of time. First, the dry season, covering the 
ptt months of February to May and termed Yéré-bédo (literally, quick 


sun); secondly, the wet or rainy season, termed Gdmd/ and including 
the months of June to September ; and thirdly the neutral or inter- 
— nediate season, Pdper, covering the remaining period from October 






t oe loJanuary. Their food during the first season consists of honey, 
Pees turtle and jungle fruit, whilst during the second they subsist maiuly 
the iu: fae °" Preserved jack-seeds and wild pig; and as these latter become 
en pet Hm “arce towards the close of the third season they eke out a some. 
mane’ BAR Vat precarious subsistence with fish and turtle, having towards 






the close of the second oceupied themselves in the preparation of 
es and nets for such pursuits, They also eat the fruit of the 
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mangrove (genus Rhizophora), a large leguminous bean, and of a 
wild spinach. 

Their canoes varying from 20 to 30 feet in length are of most 
simple construction, and as is usual with all yet savage races, con. 
sist of one log of wood (Babjadahs)* the centre perseveringly 
hollowed-out by means of a small adze or axe. The head of 
the latter is now found to be made of iron (said to have been 
recovered from wrecks) but formerly a sharp shell or flint 
answered all purposes. Of prophylactic or therapeutic art, they 
know absolutely nothing. Of the use of simples, plants or minerals, 
for the cure or mitigation of disease, they are yet profoundly 
ignorant. Bleeding is, however, frequently adopted as a specific in 
all cases, and the patient freely and copiously himself lets blood, 
or causes the operation to be performed by his wife in a ruthless 
aud barbarous manner. ‘The use ofared preparation for external 
application is found to be resorted to with great frequency, but as 
this is also applied for the adornment of the person, it is doubtful 
whether itis accredited with any hygieric properties. 

Taught from their earliest infancy to dive and swim, these sable 

fthe ocean rival the finny natives of the element in the 


nurslings 0 
rapidity with which they cleave the billows, or plunge feet foremost 


‘down aleng the wave.’ 

During the dead long summer days, which make the ocean 
glitter like a lake, the aborigines may be seen bounding from crag to 
crag as they watch and follow the swiftest movements of their prey 
in the crystal fishful waters below, or erect, bow in hand, motionless 
upon some rocky promontory, their glossy ebony skius glistening 
in the sun, they stealthily await its approach within reach of their 
barbed missive, which but rarely misses its aim. Then plunging 
into the dancing waves they follow and secure their spoil, returi- 
ing triumphant with it to the shore. A bow with arrows tle 
child’s first toy, so expert do they become in its use that neither 
beast nor fish escapes them, and the fact that their skill may often 
later prove all upon which the tribe can rely or depend for the neces 
saries of bare existence, no doubt strongly influences the thoughtful 
care evinced in training the children from their earliest days t 
handle with such facility both bow and spear. 

Thus, subsisting upon the luxuries of seas and woods they mak 
no effort whatever to till or cultivate the_soil, and clinging to tle 
coasts they appear to penetrate-but slightly and only in purst' 





* This word is said to refer only oxide of iror is undoubtedly accredit 
to those made of the large Baja wood by the natives with hygienic proper! 
the canoes being spoken of by the and affirms that from its mode “ 
various names of the woods from application it can be readily deter 
which they are constructed. mined whether the wearer 1s ailing 


+ Mr. Man is of opinion that the rejoicing. 
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of the wild pig into the interior, where the primeval forests are yet 
almost untrodden by the foot of man.* Indeed it may be said 
that these aborigines approach very closely Tennyson's conception 
of the squalid Oriental nomadic savage, waudering on from island 
unto island ‘at the gateways of the day’ — 

«Tron jointed, supple sinew’d, they shall dive and they shall run,” 

“Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in the sun ;” 

“ Whistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the rainbows of the brooks,” 

That the race is gradually but certainly becoming extinct there 
seems but little reason to doubt ; but no accurate data exist for any 
reliable computation of their present numbers. Not only cau they 
themselves not count beyond two, but their language has no word 
expressive Of numerals, and they are often wholly ignorant of each 
other’s existence, scattered as are the various tribes over the insular 
patches of lands which they now occupy ; consequently nothing but 
the barest conjecture can be hazarded. Iu 1857, Dr. Monat, the 
President of the Government Commission, fixed the probable popu- 
lation at 5,000; in 1867, however, it was estimated, in a Govern- 
ment report not to exceed 3,000, and the probabilities seem to point 
toeven this being an excessive estimate in the present year, in the 
light of the better knowledge of the distribution of the various 
tribes since attained. 

During the heavy rains of the monsoon months, from the effects 
of exposure to which their ill-constructed huts offer little if any 
protection ; often greatly pressed to provide the bare necessaries 
of subsistence ; subject to the malarious influences of the dense 
mangrove swamps, (the trees of which have the appearance of 
being ‘rooted in the deep,’ amidst its calm) unclad, ill-nurtured 
and compelled to follow the erratic wanderings of the tribe, 
what wonder tbat numbers of the children perish in infancy !— 
and that a race, whose females are far from prolific, should 
gradually become extinct and be swept from the face of the earth ; 
fom which it will inevitably ere long disappear, leaving but the 
‘lightest traces of its existence. 

Wm. B. BIRCH. 












~~ 


‘To this there are perhaps some exceptions as in the case of the hostile 
Jarawa tribe. 


Note—Tables of the Fauna, Flora, dc., of the Andaman Islands will 
“tM a paper on the Nicobars by the same author, to appear in our next 
W¢ a8 @ companion article to the foregoing.—Ep, 



















Art. VII..—RUSSIAN TURKISTAN, 


Turkistan. By E. Schuyler. 
The Shores of Aral. By Major Wood, R.E. 1876. 


Campaign on the Oxus and Fall of Khiva. By MacGy): 
1874. 


Notes on the Central Asian Question. Romanofski, 
Turkistan Gazettes, 1875-76-77. 


O Mr. Eugene Schuyler, an American, we owe one of the mp 
thorough books on Turkistan and the Russian possessions; 
Central Asia yet published. As Secretary of Legation for 4 
United States at St. Petersburg he had exceptional opportunitis 
for gaining information of which he has not scrupled to avail hims 
fully. Although, as he says in his preface, the care taken that} 
should incur no personal danger or penetrate into no regions pr 
viously unexplored prevented him from giving information of » 
territories, yet the chief aim of his journey was to study the polit 
cal and social condition of the regions which had been recenti 
annexed by Russia ; as well as to compare the state of the inhabj 
tants under Russian rule with those still living under the despoj 
ism of the Khans. In this he has been most painstaking a 
has collected a store of most valuable information. 

Mr. Schuyler took the regular post road from Samara to Tas 
kend, now the head-quarters of the Governor-General of Turk 
stan. Of this tedious journey, comparing it with the accounts givé 
by Major Wood and other travellers on the same route, one cau! 
help being struck with the vast area of steppe, a separation wi 
than sea, as it only admits of one line of traffic, which lies betwe 
Orenburg and the Syr Darya. In the Khiva expedition of 18) 
as in the previous one of 1839, which terminated so- disastrous 
the troops being obliged to turn back on account of the coll, t 
great Kirghiz steppe was one of the chief difficulties. Regul 
relays of horses are requisite, and though with their aid 
journey may be accomplished in winter perhaps even better th 
in summer, in either case extremes of temperature are met wit 
and practically Russia in Europe is as much if not more separ 
from her Central Asian possessions than if the Mediterrave 
rolled between them. The distance from Orenburg to Kazal 
about 500 miles in a bee-line, the width of the Mediterranean ft 
Marseilles to Algiers. Nor is the difficulty then over, for 
Schuyler informs us that goods from Orenburg or other ph 
frequently arrive at Kazala at times when, owing to the stalé 
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eroads, it is impossible to carry them further, and they must 
 erefore be stored for some weeks or possibly months. Romanof- 
‘ tglis us that it requires nearly two years to move troops and 
ores from the Volga across the Kirghiz steppe to the advanced 
‘ts of the Bokhara frontier. 
4 railway to cross the steppe at its narrowest part, between the 


.:pian and the Aral, was under consideration some years ago, but 


je is heard of it now; the railway scheme has either been put 
, one side in favor of works of more immediate importance, or 
, difficulty of navigating the Caspian, the northern half of 
hich is ice-bound for several months in the year, and the Aral, 
hich is extremely shallow and liable to sudden and furious gales, 
yy have deterred the Russians from its construction. The diffi- 
iy of obtaining good fuel in sufficient quantity would also be 
from light. The oft-quoted assertion of Major Wood that a 
quow ball fired in Central Asia costs £2, of course includes the 
vious cost of manufacture, for a receut Russian authority puts 
ecost of carriage of one Russian pood, which is nearly equiva- 


nt to 86lbs. English, as averaging 4 roubles or 12 shillings from 


cow to Tashkend. In fact he computes the cost of transport 
a pood’s weight of goods from London to Bokhara at about 
shillings, or what it costs the Russiaus under the most favorable 
iditious to transport the same weight from Moscow to Tash- 
nd only. 

From Kazala, or Fort No. 1, the post-road follows the course 
the Syr Darya as far as the town of Turkistan or Hazrat 
tan and then goes through Chimkend to Tashkend. Of each 
these places Mr. Schuyler gives a full and interesting description. 
appears that at Tashkend General Kaufmann as Governor- 
ural holds a regular court and “ imitates in the state he keeps 
eeastern monarchs by whom he is surrounded. He never 
es out, so I am told, without.a select guard of Cossacks and even 
wife and children had their escorts, These, I believe, were 
ished after the unfortunate remark of some newly-arrived 
tet Who innocently enquired what lady that was under arrest.” 
The Russians do not seem to have been as much troubled with 
“great shoe question” as ourselves ; for we learn that they 
® not the slightest difficulty in entering any of the mosques 
lishkend, and are not even requested to take off their boots ; 
itover, by what seems a great stretch of politeness, there is no 
ftion made to their smoking in the precincts. 

fm Tashkend Mr, Schuyler went to Bokhara by Chinaz. 
latter place was at first thought by the Russians likely to be 
importance as it was the head of steam-navigation on the 
arya, but the steamers.of the Aral flotilla are so irregular 
Weir visits and the navigation of the river is so bad as to 
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discourage any private companies from starting vessels {} 
thus it remains a little Cossack settlement. The current of tj, 
Syr Darya is so strong that it takes three weeks to ascend ti, 
river by steamer from Kazala to Chinaz, a distance of 700 miles, 
The Russians evidently originally supposed not only that ties 
was gold to be found in the sands of the Oxus and Syr Darya 
but also that gold was to be made by trade through navigatio, 
of these rivers. Unfortunately they are neither of them easy 
of navigation. According to Major Wood the Syr Darya is jgg, 
bound for three months in the year; and, as high gales prey,ij 
on Aral during autumn and winter, the Russian vessels are op 
service only in May and October. The entrance of the river jg 
obstructed by a mass of shoals, The entrance into the Oxus jj 
very little better; its current is also so rapid that when Majo, 
Wood ascended it in the “ Perovski,” the steamer had very great 
difficulty to make any way. In winter the river is unnavigablg 
on account of ice, and caravans have been known to cross tlie 
river on the ice as high up as Charjui and Kerki. Another 
difficulty lies with fuel, for the carriage of coal from the Volga 
is so expensive as to be prohibitive of commercial success, and 
the “saksaul” or steppe plant, though abundant enough, is 
so bulky in comparison with its heat-giving powers that MacGahan 
speaks of a steamer towing one or two barges loaded with fuel 
for its journey. The discovery of coal near Khojend may end 
this difficulty some day, but the coal is not of first-rate quality 
and at present. there is difficulty in working and ‘transporting it. 

The most curious fact about all this portion of Asia is that, 
though now arid to a degree, it undoubtedly at one time supported 
a dense population. According to Mr. Schuyler there is an old 
legend that the whole valley of the Syr Darya was at one time 
so thickly settled “that a nightingale could fly from branch to 
branch of the fruit trees, and a cat walk from wall to wall and 
housetop to housetop from Kashghar to the Sea of Aral.” 

Without giving full credence to this legend we know from 
ancient history that on the banks of the rivers were large and 
flourishing towns ; and there are ruins and traces of ancient culti- 
vation mentioned by every traveller sufficient to show that the 
country which can now barely support a very small population 
was of old densely populated. 

To whatever cause it may be due, it appears beyond doubt 
that Central Asia is rapidly desiccating ; and there is every reason 
to suppose that this has been going on for many ages. Not only 
does tradition and the evidence of former cultivation show this, but 
the statements of recent European travellers tell us how rapidly 
the Caspiau aud Aral are shrinking, overtaken by the ever-increas- 
ing desert, 
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Thus in the Russian naval expedition to the Caspian in the 

1782, under Count Voinovitch, the Gomushtapa or Silver Hill 

ye" eacribed as an Island. In 1819 Muravief found that it was 

. av Island ; and was told by the Turkomans that it really 

po louger ’ ~ 

bad been an Island and had only been joined by the dry land 

some five or six years previously, The Bay of Hassan Kuli, on 

the map apparently an excellent natural harbour, is, according to 

Colonel Venukoff, really nothing but a large puddle almost 
hidden by rushes, and boasts of an average depth of three feet. 

The Bay of Aschi or Alexander Bay on the east coast of the 
Caspian has lately dried up altogether. So shallow is part of the 
east coast of the Caspian that according to the same authority 
steamers have to lie out at an incredible distance from the land, 
the cargo has to be shifted to small vessels, from these again to 
boats, and finally carried to land on men’s backs. Similarly in 
the sea of Aral Major Wood says the bed of the Abugir Gulf was 
covered to a depth of 3 feet in 1848 but is now dry and under 
cultivation. Schuyler says of the eastern coast of Aral that one 
may wade for miles through the shallow water. 

Major Wood’s opinion that the immense amount of earth in 
suspension brought. down by the Oxus has been in great part the 
cause of the vast deserts is no doubt correct ; for the earth in sus- 

nsion gets laid down by the numerous irrigation canals, then 
dried by the sun, and dispersed as sand by any wind, thus covering 
and smothering the cultivated soil and gradually filling up the 
small irrigation canals at a distance from the river. In the course 
of centuries this must be of very considerable moment ; and any 
change in the course of the river would thus make its former bed 
acentre from which the desert would spread. It is also to be 
noted that in any wars in this formerly fertile district the first 
thing done obviously was to divert the water-streams and render 
the country desert. Even in tribal feuds this might be done, and 
the country almost irreparably ruined, conquered in fact by desert. 
Under ancient conditions of warfare the conquerors would care 
little to restore the country, nor, if they desired it, is it as 
easy to restore fertility as to destroy it. In this way the vast 
deserts of the Kara Kum and Kizil Kum have most probably 
arisen. There is very strong evidence that at one time the 
Uxus flowed into the Caspian through country which is now so 
entirely desert that Colonel Markosof’s force in the Khiva ex- 
pedition of 1878 could not advance for want of water beyond 
Igdy. Mr. Schuyler quotes from a letter in the Exchange Gazette, 
for publishing which the newspaper immediately received a 
warning. It says, “ Almost the whole expedition was ill. Sixty 
men died of sunstroke. The troops returned to Korasnovodsk 
Without their arms, The camels, the booty of the Turkomans, 
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were abandoned in the steppe. The expedition returned jp 
most miserable state.” The utter impracticability for troops i, 
march by this route from Krasnovodsk direct to Khiva wa 
demonstrated by Colonel Scobelef who rode within 6 Miles of 
Ortakui with ‘'urkoman guides and was scarcely able to obtaiy 
sufficient water for his small party. 

A great part of this way across the desert goes by the Uzboi o 
old bed of the Oxus by which that river formerly discharged int 
the Caspian. The change of course of the river seems to be thought 
extraordinary ; but there are similar cases on a smaller scale in the 
Punjab ; for example the Beas, which some 150 years ago used 
to fall into the Sutlej near Mooltan, now joins that river pea 
Ferozepur. The old bed of the Beas is shown in the maps, and 
isno doubt still distinctly traceable. Indeed late reports say 
it is now showing a tendency to return to its former channel. Again 
about 1856 the Hoang Ho changed its course over a distance 
of some 300 miles, and in place of falling into the Yelloy 
Sea now falls into the Pechili Gulf. The old bed of the Oxus 
is distinctly traceable at the present day from Khiva to Balkan 
Bay in the Caspian, being strongly marked in most parts by tle 
“Chink,” a steep line of cliff which divides the Ust Ur 
Plateau from the Kara Kum _ desert. The tendency of the 
river still to flow in the old channel is shown by the fact 
that, in spite of the dams erected, the water occasionally bursts 
through and in 1850 forced its way as far as Sary Kamisl,a 
distance of about 63 miles, where it flooded an immense area of 
ground. Some such occurrence might account for Vambery’s de 
scription of a large lake near Sary Kamish, of which other travel 
lers make no mevtion. It is, however, considered that the volume 
of water in the Oxus is so diminished by irrigation canals that it 
would now be insufficient of itself to' reach the Caspian. Buta 
somewhat similar ancient bed seems to exist between the Syt 
Darya and the Oxus, tending. to show that at one time the dyt 
Darya poured its waters into the Oxus and the united rives 
flowed into the Caspian, or that vast inlaud sea which Major Wood 
conjectures may have existed by a conjunction of the Caspiau aud 
Black Seas before the waters of the latter burst through the Bos 
phorus. For aconsiderable distauce on the line between Kazala 
and Khiva there is still a channel of water called the Yani Datya 
or old river ; and Major Wood and Mr. MaeGahan, who both travel 
led this way, speak of the numerous dried-up irrigation cabal 
found even where water no longer reached. Again, the great 
rapid, though now sliallow, river Chu, rising near the Lake Issik 
Kul, flows in a more or less direct line towards the Syr Darya, but 
eventually loses itself in the marshes and lake of Saumal Kula 
the midst of a vast desert and steppe, And not far, geog™ 
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cally speaking, from this point the river Sarysu, coming from the 

orth in a direct line towards the terminus of the Chu, also loses 
: fin salt lakes and marsh Jand. The latest Russian theory, 
os forward by M. Chaikofsky in the Turkistun Gazette, is that at 
| " time the Chu and Sarysu joined, fell into the Syr Darya and 
oe and that one immense river rolled towards the Caspian. 

From this may have arisen the first impulse of some of the vast 
migratory hordes of the middle ages. If this now desert land were 
formerly fertilized by vast and united rivers, and in some war con- 
nection with the river diverted, the people forcibly driven out by 
the loss of the greatest necessity of life would fight with despera- 
tion to seize other lands more westerly and thus the wave of de- 
struction roll on from tribe to tribe, from nation to nation. 

But the hand of man alone would be insufficient to arrest the 
courses of such mighty rivers. M. Chaikofsky’s theory is that the 
Chu was the main supply issuing from the Issik Kul which lake 
was fed by the Kashkar river. At the present time the Kashkar 
fows toward the Lake and suddenly, about 4 miles from it, in the 
little level plain of Kotmaldi, divides into two branches, one of 
which conveys a small portion of water into the Issik- Kul, the 
other falls into the-river-Chu. - There is thus the extraordinary 
condition presenced, that a river at a very insignificant distance, in 
an almost Jevel plain, passes by a ready receptacle for its waters ; 
aud on the other hand a lake 5,300 feet above sea-level has a con- 
venient natural outlet of which it does not avail itself. It is sup- 
posed that at sper unfixed epoch the bottom of the lake by geologi- 
cal action sank, thus arresting the efflux of its surplus waters into 
the Chu. Major Wood is of opinion that the diva of the great 
river-courses aud the depth of Aral may have occurred not once 
but several times, The rising and sinking of the bottom of Issik 
Kul would clearly have the greatest effect if the rivers were joined 
atany time; and that Issik Kul may have altered its level more 
than once would seem probable from the statements that it throws 
tphousehold utensils of every kind, human bones, &c., and that 
tubmerged buildings lie in its depths. A favorite scheme with a 
Russian party is to restore as far as possible this former order of 
things and utilize the vast amount of water now wasted in the 
deert. This is strongly opposed by another section on the obvious 
found that the expense must be enormous while the success can 
tly be doubtful. With reference to this plan of making a navi- 
bile river to the Caspian Mr. Schuyler says : 

‘There seems to be this difficulty in all the schemes for the im- 
Movement of river-navigation, that the amouut of water in the 
mes is not so great.as formerly, owing no doubt in great 

“sure to the destruction of forests on the mountains along their 
Wer sources, In order to have sufficient water for navigation 
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it would seem to be necessary to destroy the irrigation system; 
and this by diminishing, if not putting an end to, the productiyg 
power of the countries of Central Asia, and thus destroying th 
commerce, would remove the only reason for which navigation js 
considered requisite.” 

In the Khivan expedition of 1873 it will be remembered tha 
General Verefkin was first to arrive at Khiva, and, after sever 
sharp skirmishes, took the place just at the time when Gener 
Kaufmann, the Governor-General, arrived from the opposite direc. 
tion. Mr. Schuyler points out in as plain words as could be 
written (see vol. LI, p. 355) that after the capture of Khiva it wa 
considered necessary in order to gain decorations that the detach 
ment from ‘Tashkend should have a fight. And it was therefor 
determined, to quote Cromwell's words, to “ put the fear of God’ 
into the Turkomans, despite the fact that submission had come iy 
from the neighbouring tribes, and that expeditionary parties had 
been sharing their hospitality and treated with the greatest kind. 
ness. 

On the pretext that the Khan had little power over the 
Turkomans, and that when the Russians retired he would get uo 
tribute from them to pay the Russian money-obligations, the 
Turkomans were directed to pay in 300,000 roubles, about £41,000 
one-third to be paid within ten days, the remaining two-tbird 
within five days more. The elders of the Turkomans were evident 
ly astonished, for whence were they, whose sole wealth consisted 
in herds of cattle and the ornaments of their women, to raix 
so much money at so short a date. Hence at once arose a 
obvious breach of faith. ‘ And as if to make it still more evideu 
that his meaning was war” General Kaufmann directed the fore 
to march and attack the Turkomans without even waiting for tl 
15 days to expire. He ordered a force to start on the 19th, it 
mediately to move on the settlements of the Yomuds, and Mr 
Schuyler says, quoting the words of the official despatch, “to git 
over the settlements of the Yomuds and their fumilies to comple 
destruction and their herds and property to confiscation.” 

How this was carried out is given by Mr. Schuyler on ! 
authority of an eyewitness from bis own lips. “ When we had go 
about 25 miles from Khiva, General Golovatchef said before a lat 
number of officers in my presence ‘I have received on order frot 
the commander-in-chief. I hope you will remember it and give. 
to your soldiers. This expedition does not spare sex or ag®, * 
all of them.’ “After this the officers gave the command to the 
several detachments. The detachment of the Caucasus army 
not then arrived, but came that evening. Golovatchef ¢ 
together all the officers of the Caucasus and said, ‘I hope you 
fulfil all these commands strictly in the Circassian style, withou 
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question. You are not to spare either sex or age—kill all of 
them. “ The old colonel of the Caucasus said ‘ certainly we will do 
exactly as you say.’ ” 

The troops carried out their orders, as MacGahan corroborates, 
and General Kaufmann obtained the coveted cross. 

It has been said the Russians are more suited to be the pioneers 
of civilization than the British, who thrust their laws of high 
‘ivilization on the people at once, without reference to the suitabi- 
lity to the existing condition of the inhabitants. It may be so ; 
if s0, the British army may be congratulated on being spared the 
jb of carrying out missions of civilization and humanitarianism 
in this style. 

Mr. Schuyler says it had been foreseen by many persons acquaint- 
ed with the affairs of Central Asia that the campaign against the 
Turkomans would excite them against Russian rule ; and it has 
been found that these sharp measures have not at once civilized 
the Turkomans, who, apparently, are still unable to resist the joys 
of plundering caravans. Hence, to protect their trading parties 
hiween Krasnovodsk and Mangishlak to Khiva, the Russians 
eustructed a fort between Sary-Kamish and Kunia Urganj 
ma large canal cut from the Oxus, which they garrisoned in 
August 1876 with 6 companies of infantry and one sotnia of 
Cossacks with artillery and rockets. They now find that the 
Tekke Turkomans are ready at any time to plunder their caravans, 
Hence in the course of 1876 an expedition was made to Kizil 
Arvat, where the Russians have established a fort ; and it is openly 
nidin the Zurkistan Gazette that in order to quiet the Turkomans 
it will be necessary for them to establish a fort at Merv. 

The treaty with Khiva after the expedition of 1873 is given 
itfull length by Schuyler. The chief points of this treaty are 
tat all territory on the right bank as far as Meshekli is handed 
werto Russia, and the strip of land beyond that which belonged 
0 Khiva is now transferred to Bokhara, so that Khiva has no 
hod at all on the right bank now. The Russians have also ex- 
lusive right of navigating the river, no Khivan or Bokhariot 
bats being allowed to traffic on the river without special permis- 
fon from a Russian Agent. Moreover, Russia has the right of 
Ktablishing ports and building warehouses on the left bank where- 

tit may appear suitable, and the Khivan Government is held 
pousible for the safety of these. As the oasis of Khiva is 
nply dependent for existence on the irrigation canals from the 
Mus, it is obvious that she lies at the mercy of Russia. Through 
’¢ burning down of one warehouse on the left bank a pretext 
‘afforded, on which, without any declaration of war or notification 
» other Governments, the Russians are able, by a pure threat, to 
‘tuce Khiva to any terms at any time, or in case of contumacy 
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to close the irrigation canals and allow the desert to overwhicly 
the oasis. With Bokhara the Russian position is nearly simily 
The head waters of the Zarafshan river, by which the Bokhy 
Khanat exists, is Russian territory ; and this river is so extensiy, 
used for irrigation that even in great floods not one drop reach 
the Oxus, but it is absorbed in the Karakul Lake and desert, go, 
53 miles beyond Bokhara, The Russians with their hold y 
Samarkand are able at any time to reduce Bokhara to their tem 
by threatening to cut off the water supply, with even greater cay 
than could be done in the case of Khiva. A son of the Amirg 
Bokhara is being educated in St. Petersburg. Having such coy, 
plete power over Bokhara itself, and its Amir, the obvious pol 
of the Russian, who desires enlargement of territory with individy 
aims in preference to imperial strength, is to bolster up Bokhay 
as much as possible. Bokhara has a number of outlying provinoy 
on the Oxus which rendered her allegiance nominal or tributay 
in accordance with her strength at the moment. Among these ay 
Shahr-i-sabz, which after an independance of some 16 years was co, 

uered in 1857, but again broke out in 1870 into rebellion heade 
by the eldest son of the Amir. ‘The Russians, with the consent 
the Amir, assisted him in the reduction of the town and province ¢ 
Shahr-i-sabz. They were of course easy victors in a contest with 
troops of much inferior armament and discipline, though the diff. 
cult nature of the country was much against them. To the astonish 
ment apparently of the Amir of Bokhara, the territory was hande 
over completely to him. Tbe Russians also, like Clive, seem 
astonished at their own moderation, and are continually harping 
on the wonderful fact that, having put down a rebellion in 
friendly country, they did not appropriate the land. But it wi 
be seen from the position of Russia towards Bokhara that 1 
appropriation can be made by them without difficulty whenevet 
a fit momentoccurs. They were, however, able to make a usell 
end to the expedition by sending in safety an exploring p 
to Hissar and Kolab, as faras the Oxus at Chushka Guat 
The geographical information brought back was full but ratle 
vague. Schuyler says they weut more in search of decoratt0l 
than astronomical observations, ! 

Beyond Shahr-i-sabz lies Hissar, where a son of the Amr ‘ 

Bokhara resides, and it would seem that the hakims or govern 
of Baljuan and Kolab are immediately. subordinate to the hit 
of Hissar. M. Mayef, however, who was with the Hissar exp¢ 
tion, says that Kolab has not forgotten its former ruler, © 
khan, while Karatigin with Darwaz are only nominally subjet 
to Bokhara, In fact Karatigin used to be tributary to Khokand 
but as that State has lately lost much territory and powel! 
seems inclined to submit to its more powerful neighbour. 
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Artemus Ward has most wisely and wittily said, “never pro- 
 phesy till you are quite certain ;” and it is truly impossible to say 
Pt the effect of the present war may be to the Russian position 


tt . 
- onbera Asia. How insulated they are from their chief base 


has been already shown. Mr. Schuyler estimated their military 
strength in 1873 at some 40,000 men only. They may have been 
reinforced ; yet at the present moment are scarcely likely to exceed 


this number. The victories gained in Khokand by handfuls of dis- 
ciplined Russians against hordes of undiseiplined and indifferently 
armed enemies recall to us the days of Plassey and Arcot. Their posi- 
tion is precarious, of great extent, and, like our position in India, 
almost entirely dependent on superior powers of discipline, arma- 
ment, and organization. But these last are the powers that rule 
the world. Alexander, with a comparatively small army of Mace- 
onians, conquered and held all these vast regions through superior 
discipline, armament and organization. It has been argued that 
because Alexander and others invaded India that therefore a suc- 
cessful invasion of India is now possible. Alexander's men, and 
the troops of ‘Timur and Baber carried their spears, swords and 
shields, and required little beyond each day’s provision. ‘To meet a 
British force in India on equal terms an invader must have with 
him cannon and riftes of latest type with ample stores of ammuni- 
ion for their effective use. If there were no other reason, this 
would show the impracticability of an actual invasion of India by 
Russia until she had conquered Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
end also had such command of the Indian Ocean that she would 
under no fear of embarassing flank-attacks from the sea. It 
is not overstrainicg Artemus Ward’s dictum to say that a great 
many things will happen before that, But that Russia could give 
san infinity of trouble on our border and force us to waste money 
inkeeping troops to subject the neighbouring tribes, cannot be 
loubted ; and it is for this reason that it would be objectionable to 
is to see her in full command of the country up to the borders. of 
Afghanistan. That this will occur in the ordinary course of events 
is most likely. Russia can strengthen the hand of Bokhara 
juietly and give her full power over the principalities north of the 
Jxus, then step in, occupy Bokhara, anda by right of conquest hold 
ill territories subject to her. It may be au advantage to us, it 
prebably would be so in the way of trade. Mr. Schuyler in fact 
usiders that Russia and England are needlessly jealous, and that 
¢true boundary will be found in the Oxus. But it must be 
‘membered that, just as the result of the permanent occupation 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles by the Russians would be to 
Mice us to keep up, in addition to our present navy, a fleet near the 
Heyptian coast at all times, equal, if not superior, to any fleet the 
lssians might build in the. Black-Sea ; so the result of Russia’s 
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proximity to our Indian frontier would be to force us to keep a 
all times, no matter what the Kuropean pressure might be, a mj. 
tary force at least equal to suppressing any invasions or disty, 
bances she might be able to get up by intrigues on our border 
within our own territories, Either case causing a heavy additio, 
to the taxation of British subjects. 

While at Bokhara Mr, Schuyler tried hard to visit Charjui 
the celebrated ferry over the Oxus ; but though the Amir at fir 
gave permission for the journey, it was afterwards rescinded 
He had, therefore, to retrace his steps, and then travelled jgiy 
Khokand which had not at that time been taken possession of by 
Russia, 

The geographical position of the valley of Ferghana, with 
numerous streams and rivers flowing from three sides int 
the Syr Darya, would leac one to suppose that it would bea 
country of uninterrupted fertility. But Mr. Schuyler shows 
that deserts encompass the town; and that, except where riven 
are near enough at hand to allow of the full use of irrigation, the 
land is apt to become desert. He says, indeed, that a. map 
of Central Asia on which the arable lands were carefully 
marked would be at once instructive and curious, so narrom 
would be the green strips along the rivers and at the foot 
of the mountains; and he estimates that in the whole of Russia 
Central Asia, excluding the Kizil Kum desert, only 16 pa 
cent. of the whole is fit for cultivation. Most of the grain fu 
army use has to be brought from Verny, Kopal, and Southem 
Siberia, “A result which speaks plainly as to the value of the 
recently-acquired Russian possessions.” 

From Khokand Mr. Schuyler travelled into Semirechye }j 
Verny to Kulja. Into part of this territory, lately wrested from 
the Chinese, the Russians are importing colonists from other pars 
of their Empire. It is said of these new colonists against the 
will that they mostly consist of trives who have objected to tli 
new rules of compulsory military service. Mr. Schuyler do 
not seem to have any high opinion of these importations as agt 
culturists ; indeed in his conclusion he says the “ influx of Russi! 
colonists with their shiftless ways is not likely to impro\ 
matters,’ and strongly hints that this part of the country woul 
be much better off in the hands of the Chinese, under whl 
Kulja was a productive and thickly-settled country. 

Of the }Russian acquisitions in Central Asia, generally, M 
Schuyler tells us that in 1873 the extent of country held 
them was about 325,000 square miles English, or as large 
Germany and Italy, with a scattered population of 1,600,000 0 
no more than Denmark. aw 

A full and detailed account of the revenue and expenditure § 
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proximity to our Indian frontier would be to force us to keep a 
all times, no matter what the European pressure might be, a yj); 
tary force at least equal to suppressing any invasions or disty. 
bances she might be able to get up by intrigues on our border or 
within our own territories, Either case causing a heavy additig, 
to the taxation of British subjects. 

While at Bokhara Mr. Schuyler tried hard to visit Charjyj . 
the celebrated ferry over the Oxus ; but though the Amir at first’ 
gave permission for the journey, it was afterwards rescinded 
He had, therefore, to retrace his steps, and then travelled jpig 
Khokand which had not at that time been taken possession of by 
Russia, 

The geographical, position of the valley of Ferghana, with 
numerous streams and rivers flowing from three sides int 
the Syr Darya, would leac one to suppose that it would bea 
country of uninterrupted fertility. But Mr. Schuyler shows y 
that deserts encompass the town; and that, except where river 
are near enough at hand to allow of the full use of irrigation, the 
land is apt to become desert. He says, indeed, that a. map 
of Central Asia on which the arable lands were carefully 
marked would be at once instructive and curious, so narrow 
would be the green strips along the rivers and at the foot 
of the mountains; and he estimates that in the whole of Russia 
Central Asia, excluding the Kizil Kum desert, only 16 per 
cent. of the whole is fit for cultivation. Most of the grain for 
army use has to be brought from Verny, Kopal, and Southem 
Siberia, “A result which speaks plainly as to the value of the 
recently-acquired Russian possessions.” : 

From Khokand Mr. Schuyler travelled into Semirechye by 
Verny to Kulja. Into part of this territory, lately wrested from 
the Chinese, the Russians are importing: colonists from other paris 
of their Empire. It is said of these new colonists against thet 
will that they mostly consist of trives who have objected to the 
new rules of compulsory military service. Mr. Schuyler does 
not seem to have any high opinion of these importations as agr'- 
culturists ; indeed in his conclusion he says the “ influx of Russiaa 
colonists with their shiftless ways is not likely to improve 
matters,” and strongly hints that this part of the country would 
be much better off in the hands of the Chinese, under whow 
Kulja was a productive and thickly-settled country. 

Of the |Russian acquisitions in Central Asia, generally, Mr. 
Schuyler tells us that in 1878 the extent of country held by 
them was about 825,000 square miles English, or as large % 
Germany and Italy, with a scattered population of 1,600,000 me, 
no more than Denmark. 

A full and detailed account of the revenue and expenditure 4° 
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from which it would seem that the Central Asian acquisitions 
e far from paying In a financial point of view. He estimates 
e total expenses in 1873 at about 8,000,000 roubles (or 
1,200,000), while the revenues he puts at about 1,627,000 roubles 
(or £244,050), by which there would be a deficit of 6,373,000 
roubles (or £940,950): and says also that so much has been said 
of late of the cost of the Government of Turkistan, that, by a skil- 
fal manipulation of figures, an attempt has been made to prove a 
surplus. This has been done by deducting from the expenses all 
those which relate to the support of the army or are connected 
with the military forces. In fact, he gives his opinion that “ Central 
Asia has no stores of wealth and no economical resources; neither 
by its agricultural, nor by its mineral wealth, nor by its commerce, 
nor by the revenue to be derived from it, can it ever repay the 
Russians for what it has already cost and for the rapidly-increasing 
expenditure bestowed on it. Had Russia known 15 years ago as 
much about the countries of Central Asia as she knows now, there 
ean hardly be a doubt that there would have been no movement 
in that direction.” | : 
A careful study of this book certainly does not tend to lessen the 
eneral belief in the intrigues carried on by Russian generals and 
oficials when at a distance from St. Petersburg. But at the same 
time it shows us the strength and weakness of the Russians in 
Central Asia, and the extreme difficulty they would have in doing 
us avy injury in India 
“Tf England only to herself prove true ”— 

and fully justifies our policy in securing the Bolan pass for the 
safety of trade and doing what seems best for the attainment of 
security and peace on our border without taking Russia into more 


than secondary consideration, 
R. H. F. 


iveD, 








Art. VII —THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 
Essays by Colebrook, Whitney, Max Miiller, H. H. Wilson. 
Indian’: Wisdom. By Monier Williams, 

Antient India, By Mrs. Manning (late Spiers), . 
Translations of Vedas. By H. H. Wilson, Max Miiller, &e, be 
Translation of AdiGranth. By Trumpp. 

Essay on Phallic Worship. By Kittel. 

Essay on Ghost-Worship. By Walhouse, 

Essay on Non-Aryan Worship. By Col. Dalton. 

Essay on Brahmoism. By Nehemiah Gorah. 

Life of Krishna, By Pavie, Weber, Wilson. 


Life of Buddha. By St Hilaire, Bigandet, Beale, Foucauy 
Hardy, &c. 


Hindu Sects, By H. H. Wilson. 

Indian Castes. By Sherring. 

Hinduism. By Wurm, Haug, Ward, Vaughan, Williams, 
Sanskrit Texts. By John Muir. 

Tree and Serpent Worship. By John Fergusson. 


eyes a person to drop down from the moon into England, 
and to inquire generally into the Religion of the inhabitants of 


the British Islands. Some would tell him one thing, some another, 
Scholars would treat the subject historically or philosophically: 
Divines would treat it theologically : the Statesman would say that 


it was merely a machine to maintain order: enthusiasts 
would maintain that it was a spiritual lever to move the world: 
all might agree that it had its origin among the people o 
the Jews, and in the country of Syria in Asia: but they would 
agree about nothing else, except the practice of using bard words 
to all that differed from them. It would be hopeless to find tle 
subject treated with impartiality, truthfulness, or brevity. 
Our countrymen drop annually, us from the moon, into British 
India, and become aware in spite of themselves, that they a 
among a people who ignore and hate the religion of Europe 
but have a great diversity of religious beliefs of their own. 
general notion is arrived at, that there are two main divans, 
Brahmanism and Mahomedanism, to which a third, that 
Buddhism, might be added ; that extreme antiquity is ascribed (0 
certain sacred books ; and that magnificent buildings, and enormes 
crowds of worshippers evidence the importance and popularly 
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manical priesthood again rose to power, sprang into existe, 
and drove Buddhism fairly out of Aryan and Dravidian Indi 
still the vigor of the old pre-Buddhistic system was poy, 
restored ; and Jainas, Matiomed Ans, Christians, Jews, Fire-worshj. 
ers, Lingaites, Sikhs, and many other sects, stood out in gt; 
contrast to each other, and in open antagonism to the Religioy 
the majority, which ceased also after the Mahomedan invasion, 
be the state religion, and lost its power of direct and indireg 
persecution. 

Let as now consider the period, the place, and the earlicy 
documents of the Aryan religion, As regards the period, they 
is but one ascertained date anterior to the Mahomedan conquest 
and upon that peg hangs all chronological theories. A famoy 
Sovereign, named Chandragupta, is identified beyond all reasona)} 
doubt with that Sandracottus, king of Palibothra, who is recordej 
by Greek Historians to have received the ambassadors of the 
successors of Alexander the Great. His grandson, Asoka, jj “ 
identified with Priadasee who raised columns in different park " 
of India, existing to this day, enforcing the observance of Buddhis. Mi 
tic practices. By another process the date of the birth of bad 
Buddha is fixed with general consent at B.C. 622. The theoria 
of scholars, based upon these facts, are most moderate, Cole 
brook, resting upon certain astronomical data, which are not accept. 
ed by modern science, fixes 1400 B, C. as the date of the Vedas; 
Max Miiller by another process arrives at 1100 B.C.; making ia 
the one case the sacred books of the Aryans contemporary with 
the Exodus, and in the other with the establishment of the 
Jewish Monarchy. Admitting some such date as the latest possible, 
we must leave ample room for the development of the magnificeut 
language, which, in its earliest documents, shows unmistakeable 
sigus of many centuries of wear and tear. The grammatical forms 
are not the simple primate position of roots, such as are presented 
in the Hieroglyphic texts of the earliest Egyptians at a perid 
anterior by a thousand years at the least. Our oldest document 
of Hebrew, as of Sanskrit, which can safely be placed at 11(0 
B. C., present us with a highly-finished Synthetic language, which 
does not represent the earliest efforts of even a cultivated patio, 
far less of pastoral immigrants. We must, however, leave it to the 
license of speculation to fix the epoch of-the great Aryan imml 
gration and the gradual compilation of the Vedic Psalter, which 
may, like the Jewish Psalter, comprise poetic snatches with the 
difference of nine centuries—for not less a period of time separates 
the “Waters of Babylon” from the Psalm of Moses. But it ™ 
not for its antiquity, not for its continuity of hold upou the 
human race, that the Vedic conception stands preeminetl. 
The elder religions of the world, the Egyptian, the Proto-Baby- 
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.. the Assyrian, the Syrian, and the beautiful creations 
Joniad, . ° So . 
¢ Hellas, have perished many centuries. Delphi is silent: 
vat Pan is dead: the great institutions, founded by Moses 
> 4 Zoroaster, have shrivelled up to a fragment of a nation, and 
= have been for centuries in exile, without a country or 
npguage. ‘The great Propagandist systems of Christ, Buddha, 
Yahomet, Confucius, and Laoutzee are of historical dates. Alone, 
oat of the hoary must of antiquity, stands the Vedic conception, 
ijl revered by millions in the country of its birth; aud out of its 
hins has proceeded a still greater religious idea, which, in various 
rms of Buddhism, dominates over countless millions of non-Aryan 
ces. No such marvellous phenomena has the world elsewhere 

n. 

“With regard to the place, there can be no doubt. In the Pro- 
rinces of the Punjab, to which the heart of the writer of these 
ses Will ever look back with feelings of the tenderest love and 
deepest regret, those Vedic hymns were composed by rishis, or 
Wise Men, not necessarily Brahmans, amidst a pastoral population 
which had at some not-far-distant period left the original home of 
the Aryan race on the Oxus, from which at a still more remote period 
bad struck off westward the Celt, the Teuton, the Graco-Latin, 
the Letto-Slavonic, and southward the great Iranic stems, The 
lnguagemust have been formed after the parting; as, though re- 
ymbling in some particulars, it is essentially different. Attempts 
have been made to collect all the words, which are the common 
property of the undivided Aryan family, and reconstitute the 
nother-language, and from those dry bones to arrive at some idea 
ofproto-Aryan or pre-Aryan religion and customs. ‘That religion 
weedily took new development ; in the Iranian branch it was re- 
ined into Fire-worship, in the Indian it degenerated into Pantheism. 
We find the Punjab alluded to as a country of seven rivers: 
probably the Saraswati forms the seventh. We find unmistakeable 
illusions to the great ocean, which pushes us on to the conclusion 
that they had found their way down the Indus.at that early period; 
though they had not as yet possessed themselves of the valley of 
the Ganges, which river is only once mentioned. 

They found tribes already in the land of a darker colour, with 
thom they waged perpetual war, and they appear to have warred 
inong themselves, __ 

The documents are known as the Vedas, and are four-fold: 
ll of them are now accessible in both text and translation. 
Round the latter there is a great controversy, whether the tra- 
ditional interpretation should be followed, or whether the same 
thould be extracted by strict exegesis of scholars. These venerable 

uments are of unquestioned genuineness. No copy has come down 
”Wearlier than the ninth century of our era, and no lapidary 
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inscriptions of any antiquity; and in that respect the religions of 
India are in a far less favourable position than those of Egypt ang 
Mesopotamia, which are both represented by original documents ¢ 
between 1000 and 2000 years before the Christian era—free from 
the risks of the careless copyist, or the designing manipulator, 
The Vedas are made up of hymns: upwards of one thousay 
They are what we ought to have expected, yet v. hich no one of late 
generations could have designedly composed. There is an antique 
simplicity of thought : the sentiments are childlike, the first sobhip, 
and plaintive cry of ahuman family to their Great Father, yw}, 
made them, and to Nature and the Elements, the great Mothe; 
who nourished them ; and with the childhood of our race ayj 
religion every true heart must sympathise. There is no attemps 
at cosmogonies and universal knowledge: there is no self-conscioys. 
ness, and nothing is found, which will in any way support the gigao. 
tic abominations of Vaishnavism and Saivaism ; there is no mention 
of Rama or Krishna ; Vishnu is indeed mentioned by name, as the 
one who takes three steps, symbolical of the rising, midday, and 
and setting suns, or by another interpretation, Light on Earth a 
Fire, Light in the Atmosphere as Lightning, Light in Heaven 2 
the Sun; and Siva is supposed to be identical with Rudra, mention. 
ed in some of the Hymns ; there is no allusion to the great Hindu 
Triad, or to transmigration of souls, or to castes, or to the Panthe- 
istic Philosophy of the wise or the gross Polytheism of the igno- 
rant: there is no mention of temples, or of a monopolizing Brab- 
manical priesthood, and not the slightest allusion to the Lingam, 
The sun is worshipped, but there is no mention of the planets: I 
the moon is noticed, but the constellations never. ‘ 
The blessings asked for are temporal ; the worship was domestic ve’ 
addressed to unreal presences, not represented by visible types 
acd therefore not idolatry. ‘The physical forces of nature were F 
worshipped, which appeared as possibly rival, certainly irresistible “ 
deities: those that struck the mind most, were Fire, Rain and . 
Wind, the Sun ; and thus Agni, Indra or Vayu, and Surya constl- the 
tuted the earlier Vedic Triad. With them were associated the Dawa, rf 
the Storm Gods, the Earth. the Waters, the Rivers, the Sky, the Sea- 
sons, the Moon, and the Manes of ancestors. Sacrifices were offered 
both by warriors and priests, as food to the deities, hymns welt 
sung, and handed down orally, and a ritual was established. 
The growth of religion is necessarily as continuous as the 
growth of language. The soul of man appears’ to possess as 1 
congenital attributes an intuition of a great, just, and wise God; 
a sense of human dependence, as evidenced by want, sickness, and 
death : a rough, but true, distinction of good and evil: a hope ° 
a better life, though a very carnal and material one. Two causes wel? 
at work to assist the development of the simple Vedic faith and 
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erst was the artifice of the Brahmanical priesthood, who 
secure and increase their power; and second the in- 
local streak of non-Aryan religion, Thus gradually 
orphism grew, and demoniolatry. It is possible that 
believed in the unity of the Godhead, and that these 
parate fanciful creations merely represented differeut phases of 
ie Divine nature, the different attributes and spheres of opera- 
sion of the Creator ; but the vulgar mind could not comprehend 
this, and thus Pantheism sprang into existence from a too-gross 
conception and a too-material practise. 

We can only allude to the theory of the Tree and Serpent wor- 
ship of pre-Aryan India with feelings of respect for the propounder : 
it ies outside the subject-matter of our discussion. It is asserted 
‘hat Buddhism is but a revival of the coarser superstition of the 
: non-Aryan races, in which the tree and serpent played so great a 
| part among the Nagas, Weare not justified, moreover, in attribut- 
ing the entire work of civilization to the Aryan immigrants: the 
remains left by the Bhars, unquestionably non-Aryans, indicate 
au advanced civilization, from which the Aryans may have borrowed 
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in architeeture, as well asin religion. If time be just, we shall find 
atlength how much Semites-and Aryans, all over Asia and Europe, 
are indebted to their non-Aryan, and non-Semite predecessors. 

It has been the fashion to look upon the Brahmanical system as 
one which admitted no proselytes, That it was at one time essen- 
tially propagandist, is evidenced by the spiritual domination which 
it has assumed over the non-Aryan Dravidians of Southern India, 
and by the famous colonization of Java and other islands of the 
Indian Archipelago; but from the earliest days it has gone on 
absorbing inferior races. The name “‘sudra’ was applied to those 
who settled down in nominal submission ; the terms “dasya” and 
“ulechchha” were reserved to those who remained hostile and unsub- 
dued; and with this absorption of heterogeneous elements has fol- 
loved a modification of cult and ritual. In spite of the Vedas and 
of the Brahmans, or perhaps with the connivance of the latter, 
there has ever been an undercurrent of pagan-usages ;and the 
slightest examination will demonstrate the existence of local 
objects of worship in every part of India, of which the sacred 
books make no mention. ‘‘ Semper, whique, et ab omnjbus,” may 
be the cuckoo-cry at Benares as it is at Rome, but it is equally 
unfounded. Just as the Roman Catholic visits local shrines 
aud gives way to alow form of worship in connivance with, or in 
spite of, his priest ; so in every part of India there are devis on 
the mountain-tops, there are holy lakes, there are volcanic-fires, 
such as those of Jowala Mookhee in the Punjaub, there are floating 


~— such as those at. Mundee, and other local celebrities and 
AuCctities, — 
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While on the one side the simple nature-worship of the Aryans 
was being diluted by the admixture of non-Aryan elements, op 
the other side it was becoming developed, and exaggerated, aya 
stiffened by the Brahmans. The Vedas gave birth to the Brahmana, 
the Aryanas, and the Upanishads, and a vast crop of dogma anj 
ritual, ‘The object of these compositions, which are now more 9 
less well-known to us, was to work out and to record the working oy; 
of the mysterious thoughts of a succession of men, who had the 
widest range of mind of which man is capable. They sought 
and sought in vain, by a process of speculation and introspec. 
tion, for a fitting object of worship, and a fitting base upon which 
they could erect a moral standard: if unassisted reason could 
have brought down God from Heaven, they would have achieved 
it. To these books succeeded the Philosophic period at unknown 
intervals ; whether of centuries or of decades, it is impossible 
to say, as the magnificent language in which the aphorisms are 
clothed shows no such divergences as to enable a parallax of 
time to be discovered. Atany rate they did not considerably 
precede the Grecian Schools of Philosophy; as Buddha, who mani- 
festly was the last in time, was contemporary with Pythagoras, as 
well as with Confucius in China,and Zoroaster in Persia, There must 
have been at that period of the world’s history, a great searching 
of hearts, The six Indian schools of Philosophy, represented by 
Kapila, Patanjali, Jaimini, Vyasa, Gautama and Kanada, sprang 
into existence in the deep longing of the perplexed heart to 
solve the sad mystery of existence :—what am I ?—whence came 
I?—whither do 1 go? Under different names, and by different 
processes, they shadowed out some force other than their own soul, 
whether as Visvakarma, or Purusha, or Brihaspati, or Brahma, 
or Atman, or Paramatman, the one Eternal, the one Universal Soul. 
They discovered at least, what savages never knew, that each one 
had within his own individual self a germ of the Eternal ; and 
they proceeded on to investigate how he could free the eternal 
element from the miserable perishable integuments in which it 
was enfolded. It was the old struggle of Pneuma and Sarx ; and 
one feels the deepest sympathy with those antient far-away half- 
naked sages, for it is the real question, which has ever baffled schools 
and nations, and lies close to and perplexes the heart of man. 
The Vedas in their simple Psalmody had avoided the sad question 
of the origin and object of Pain, Sorrow, Sickness, and Death, 
the reason.of Birth and Death, the existence of a future state, 
and the inequality of human fortunes. But these wonderful philo- 
sophic aphorisms indicate the yearning of the poor heart of man 
after the unknown. The intelligent Brahman would, no doubt, 
then as now, say that the various symbols and idols were only 
mauifestations of the one God: the sun isone in the heavens, 
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et he appears in multiform reflection on the water of the lake. 
The various schools and sects are but different doors to enter the 
same city. But the Ritualists of those days could do no more 
than the Ritualists of modern times. In proportion as the 
Philosophers became more atheistical, the ignorant classes 
became more superstitious. Books of elaborate Ritual sprang up 
by the side of books of daring free-thinking, and outward form 
was found to be but an opiate of the conscience, which might 
deaden the pain, but could not eradicate the evil. The result was 
ihe creation of an Esoteric and Exoteric Religion:a mass of 
orovelling superstition crowned by an apex of philosophic 
atheism. ‘The. Philosophers of these schools, like the French 
Abbés of the last century, had not the honesty and boldness to 
recede fromthe State worship. This step was reserved for the 
bolder spirits who preached Buddhism. 

In the meantime the Aryan race had pushed down the valley 
of the Ganges, and reached the Sone and the Vindya range: the 
non-Aryan had been incorporated, or pushed to the right in the 
mountains of Central India, or to the left into the skirts of the 
Himalaya, Up to-a certain time, as to the fixing of which a 
grand controversy exists, the sacred books had been handed 
down orally from generation to generation ; but a time came, 
when an offshoot of the great Phenician Alphabet found its way 
to India, whether by sea from Arabia, or by land from Persia, 
is the subject of another great controversy. The two Asoka Alpha- 
bets represent the oldest character of writing in India: of 
indigenous character, either ideographic or syllabic, there is not a 
trace; nor would so self-conscious a people have failed to notice 
the steps by which they reached the wondrous art of expressing 
sounds by symbols, if they had themselves passed through that 
great intellectual process which we see evidenced in the docu- 
ments of the Chinese, Egyptians and Assyrian nations, none of 
which attained the sweet simplicity of such an alphabet as the Phe- 
nician. ‘The Brahmans had advanced in power and arrogance, and 
had codified the scattered laws and customs in a form such as the 
world has never seen equalled. The law of easte was laid down 
with a rigorous hand: intermarriage of the warrior and _ priestly 
caste, which seems to have been possible in Vedic periods, was 
now impossible : if these laws had ever practical effect, the Sudras 
must have suffered intolerable hardships, but safe inferences can 
be drawn from anecdotes in the garrulous heroic poems that they 
Were not so enforced. ‘The life of the ordinary citizen is mapped 
out into portions with a ridiculous precision : the most respectable 
fathers of families were expected at a certain period to leave 
their home, take tothe woods, live the life of a hermit, giving up 
their property.in'a way which a greedy heir would no doubt 
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strictly enforce. The savage custom of children of eating. ¢},: 
old parents with salt and lemon, which prevails among the Batt, 
in the island of Sumatra, seems to be more merciful thay ,, 
turn the old couple into the jungle as ascetics after the comfortg), 
life of householders. The baneful snare of penance and ascey, 
cism, the greatest scourges of mankind, physically and spiritugi, 
began to spread in one of its most arrogant forms. ‘I'he heaye, 
were peopled by fiction with gods, who were not gods in pow 
God identified with the universe made up a Pantheism : the yay, 
immemorial forest, on which the settlers were ever encroaching 
was peopled with ogres: holy men made a merit of retiring {g 
these solitudes, and by a life of chastity, self-denial, praye 
sacrifice, and physical suffering, obtained such power as shook tho 
gods in their celestial seats, and compelled them to have recours 
to unworthy expedients of tempting-these holy men to commit 
some breach of their asceticism in the society of lovely damsels sept 
by the celestials to tempt them. The kingdom of heaven wa 
taken by violence. Fervent prayer had then, as in the minds of 
some excited fanatics still, the power of fulfilling itself. Whe 
poor Humanity deals with its relations with the Godhead, it is sure to 
lapse into some absurdity. Fancy and fiction, falsehood and cre. 
dulity, had their full play with tales of miraculous fights with the 
ogres, who interrupted the sacrifices, the victory being followed by 
the descent of showers of heavenly flowers, the-sounds of heavenly 
music, and the sight of heavenly dancers: thus we find ourselves 
in the Heroic period. 

At whatever period the conception of any “avatar” or “god 
in the flesh” was first arrived at, it marks a wonderful progress in 
religious development. There must be some deep truth underlying 
the strange intellectual phenomenon that God should descend from 
heaven, and assume the form of a creature for the purpose of 
saving the world. Such a notion was unknown to the Semite and 
the non-Aryan races, until in the fullness of time the Word was 
made Flesh. The Brahmanical system records nine such manifesta- 
tions, the earlier ones being animals, or partly so, the later heroes, 
thus again marking progress. The tortoise was succeeded by 
the fish ; the bear by the man-lion: then followed the dwarf who 
made the three great steps : the two Ramas, Krishna and Buddha: 
all were manifestations of Vishnu, and are therefore the creations 
of a period, when the worship of that deity had became par 
mount. With regard to the earlier avatars, we can do nothing but 
speculate: but in- the story of Parasu Ram we recognize the 
struggle and the victory of the priest over the warrior-class, a0 
in Rama, the son of Dasaratha, we recognize a real pers0; 
who has undergone a double transformation, first into a legendary 
hero, and centuries afterwards into a powerful god, Bacchus av 
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Hercules certainly, and probably the other deities of Hellas and 
Latium mounted the same staircase. Our feet seem here to 
touch ground: we have arrived at something which resembles 
history ——legend interwoven with religion, but witha large sub- 
datum of possible fact, 

The grand epic poem, the Ramayana, gives the narrative of 
the life of this great hero. It has been remarked with truth, that 
both Rama and Krishna come before us in two capacities as 
men and gods, but that it is in a certain portion only of the two 
great poems that indications of the latter capacity appear ; and that 
they have been added for the purpose of illustrating the divine 
character, a8 an incarnation of Vishnu, the fond idea of an after- 
age, and can be omitted without interrupting the flow of the 
heroic song. The mere mention of Rama and Krishna in an 
early book will not carry with it the admission of the early worship 
of these heroes as divinities; they were known characters in 
fabulous history, but later ages haye elevated them, very much as 
by lapse of years the Virgin Mary has been growing into a divinity 
u or something more than mortal, Joan of Arc into a saint, and 
, the fancy of a future superstitious age might convert King Arthur 
; and Roland into gods. We must treat them as they appear in . 
; the eyes and ears of the people, though it partakes of an anachron- 
: 










im. The great poem of the Ramayana has been followed by nu- 

merous other Sanskrit poems singing over again the same favourite 

strain, Not only have the Sanskritic vernaculars repeated the 

same story with variations, but the Dravidian poets have caught 
up the melody after their own fashion ; and far away in Java, Bali, 
and Lompok, islands of the Malayan Archipelago, the same 
story is found, not servilely translated, but as original compositions 
in Kawi and Javanese. In the midst of all the rich confusion 
of ideas, where fancy runs riot in sonorous lines and harmonious 
polyphones ; where the wild magnificence of the diction vies with 
the wild conception of which Oriental languages alone can be the 
sufficient and skilfully wielded exponent: in the midst of gorgeous 
descriptions of power, scenery, cities, and miraculous events, 
towers up the grand knightly form of the great national: hero, 
whose idylls have not yet been written—a miracle of chastity, 
devotion, and self-abnegation. 

In No. XLV. of this Review, twenty-three years ago, the 
writer of these lines gave a full account of this hero, tracing his 
steps from Ayodhya, the capital of his kingdom north of the Ganges, 
through the great and pathless forest, which then separated Northern 
from Southern India to Lanka or Ceylon, and identifying the 
geographical landmarks, These details lie outside our present 
object, which embraces the religious aspect of the narrative. Let 
8 reflect on the lofty cliaracter which either existed or which 
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was conceived to have existed: how unlike what might have beep 
anticipated: monogamy, chastity, filial obedience, conjugal §- 
delity, self-abnegation, self-control, humility, are not the or. 
dinary characteristics of an Oriental hero. As regards the 
under-lying meaning of the legend there have been various 
interpretations: it may represent the struggle and victory of 
the Aryan over the non-Aryan races of Southern India, although 
of that struggle there are no traces in Dravidian literature; it 
may indicate the struggle of the Brahmanical party against the 
Buddhists, Jains, heretics and atheists: or it may mean the great 
mystery of the struggle betwixt good and evili: or, lastly, the strug- 
gle between Vishnu and Siva. Some would fall back upon the 
irrepressible solar theory, and in the giants and ogres see dark- 
ness or winter. We prefer to believe that such a hero really 
existed. 

Unquestionably it has a reality with the people of India, both 
national and religious. In it we find the germs of the religious 
conception of bhakti or Faith, the reliance of the worshipper 
on the tutelar divinity for protection, the origin of the ordinary 
social salutation of the people, a component part of a ‘large por- 
tion of their names, and finally the motive of their greatest 
national festival. In the aurora of all religions, the theatre, 
which at a later period is so far separated from all connection with 
the worship of the divinity, is intimately associated with, and is 
part and parcel of, the idea of Devotion. Thus annually in every 
city, and in every cluster of villages, this popular legend is enacted 
by living actors in the eyes of a sympathetic, devout, and exulting 
people. Temples and shrines are scattered over the land, The art 
and zeal of the statuary, the poet, the painter, and the priest, 
have vied with each other to extend the worship of Rama and 
Sita, and through them of the great member of the Second 
Triad, Vishnu. The legeud no doubt developed in the hand of the 
chronicler, very much after the manner of the legend of Arthur 
and the Changon de Roland in medieval Europe, but it was to 
the absorption of this legend into the service of religion at a com- 
paratively late date, that it owes its wide expansion: and how 
this came about we have no information: that it is post 
Buddhist, and therefore after the Christian era, there 1s 20 
doubt. 

Measuring by the gauge of religious development, there must 
have been a considerable interval betwixt the promulgation and 
acceptance of the dogma of the avatér of Vishnu.as Rama, and 
the avatér of the same deity, as Krishna. Both were of the 
warrior class: both were earthly potentates: to both were 
ascribed miraculous powers, and martial prowess; but one was 
the type of virtue and modesty, the other of licentiousness 40 
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shameless immoralities, The hand of the priest appears more 
dearly in the latter legend; and the conception of Faith, or 
phaktt, is largely expanded, and with it comes Love: Love spiri- 
tual as well as earthly. If penance be the leading feature of 
Saivism, and duty of Rama, love, an ocean of love, is the element 
in which Krishna reigns. Heisthe god present in many places at 
once, the. object of the love of thousands, the satisfier of that 
love, while each thinks that that love is special and peculiar. 
Noone can read the Gita Govinda, the Indian song of songs, 
and the Bhagavad Gita, the grandest effort of unassisted human 
intellect, without feeling that he is entering into a new order of 
ideas, and has advanced in the diapason of the human intellect 
far beyond the Vedic, the Philosophie and the Heroic Periods. 

The documents, from which we are informed of this great 
personage, are the great heroic poems, the Mahabharata, the 
Bhagavat Purana, the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, and many other 
works going over the same ground. The portions of the great poem 
which relate to Krishna are manifest interpolations of a much 
Jater date. The war betwixt the kindred tribes, which took 
place on the -banks of the Saraswati in the Punjab, was pro bably 
anterior to the story of Rama, where we find the Aryans settled 
peaceably far down in the valley of the Ganges. There may have 


been a chief of the name of Krishna engaged in the conflict, but he 


isrepresented as sovereign of warka on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean in the Peninsula of Kattywar, south of the Vindya range. 
His historic period may have been 1300 B. C, but his apotheosis 
cannot date earlier than 700 A. D., and was clearly surrounded by 
an atmosphere of controversy, Wesee his superiority asserted over 
every other deity, and each in his turn is exposed to ridicule and 
defeat: Siva and Brahma, his partners in the new Triad, Agni, 
Indra, Varuna, and Yama, the old Vedic deities, are all placed at 
a disadvantage in the legends conposed to elevate the worship of 
Krishna, ‘The attack upon Indra seems to have been specially an 
intellectual movement, a rebellion against the worship of the 
elements. At that stage of human progress the hearts of the 
worshipper seem to yearn fora personal deity. Indra could at 
the best only punish or protect in this world, but the new reli- 
gious conception could protect in a world beyond the grave. The 
“eyptians had arrived at this idea of Osiris two thousand years 
earlier, 

The question as to the degree in which the Judeo-Christian 
religious tenets, and the Brahmano-Buddhist, operated upon each 
other in the ante-Mahomedan period, requires to be handled 
with great severity of judgment, and by a cold, impartial mind. 

hat they fell within the same periods of history, and that contact 
Was possible in the time of the Ptolomies, and subsequently, is 
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beyond all doubt. The early navigation of the Red Sea, the Po. 
sian caravans from the Euphrates to the Indus, might hay, 
imported, or exported, doctrines, thoughts, and ideas which cap. 
not be forgotten, words, which once spoken live for ever, as well ag 
articles of Oriental and occidental product. But on which side was 
the balance of ex.ckange? Much learning has been wasted in this 
great controversy ‘There isa resemblance between Krishna and 
Bacchus, between Krishna and Apollo, the lord of life, of poetry 
and light, the object of admiration of love-stricken maidens: 
between Krishna and Hercules and Orpheus, and a strange and 
weird congruity of circumstances exists in the legend of the Indian 
hero-god and—we speak with reverence—the Founder of th 
Christian religion, 

It is possible that pictures of the Virgin Mother of God, and 
the legends of the false Gospels, may have reached India ly 
means of the Nestorians, and details may by a subtle sympathy of 
religious consciousness have been incorporated in the nascent 
legend of the young Krishna, Indignation is felt as for a 
injury done against those who have asserted that: the story of 
the Evangelists was borrowed from India, yet those who 
without a shadow of proof would have it that the Indian legend 
was derived from Syria, must not complain if the Brahmans tum 
the argument round,and point out how much of European pagan: 
ism has been incorporated in Christianity, The Comparative 
Mythologists may probably derive the two kindred legends frou 
the same common origin of the solar myth. 

The resemblance of the names is fortuitous. There was a 
alleged necessity of Vishnu being again born in the flesh ton 
the world of Kansa, king of Muttra on the Jumna, who becam 
aware that a son of Vasudeva and Devaki would destroy him. He 
therefore imprisoned the parents, and slew their first six chil 
dren: but Destiny was not thus to be baffled, and the seventi 
was miraculously transferred from the womb of his mother to thé 
of another woman, and born as Bala Rama; while the eight! 
Krishna, so called because of his dark hue, was by the favour of th 
gods, in spite of walls and guards and rivers, conveyed by his fathe 
to the care of the wife of Nunda a shepherd, whose child was convey 
back in exchange. The child was thus brought up in a stable a 
among shepherds. In the legend there is mention of a star, ™ 
a payment of tribute. Then followed the attempts of Kansa ' 
destroy the young infant, followed by miraculous feats, 4” 
most lascivious youth, in which Krishna surpassed Solomo, 
not in his wisdom, at least in the number of his wives. * 
to this that he raised the dead, not a usual type of Indian marr 
cured a deformed .hunchback, and removed the stain * 
by a single look, The Bhagavat Gita bas been curiously analys¢ 
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and numerous passages selected as manifest loans from the Evan- 


ers 


ave gelists. It’ is forgotten by such critics that mere coincidences of 
“ey language go for nothing, and coincidences of thought may be 
ll as explained by reflecting on the common fount of Oriental maxims, 
was Ha and ideas, and conceptions, which can be traced back to a period 
this long anterior to the Christian era. 

and Others have traced in the legend the struggle of the Brahma- 
oetry mm vical system against the Buddhists, or of the Vaishnavists against 
lens; fam the Saivites. Others have found in the strange license a reaction 


> and against the severity of Buddhist manners. The lascivious and 
ndian ME carnal fancy of the poet dwelt on the love of the shepherdesses 
f the Mmmm to their lord, while the more cautious theologians asserted that 
these shepherdesses were but incarnations of the Vedic hymn, 
|, and Ml The song of Jayadeva is strangely parallel to the Song of Solomon, 
ia lyf aud the instructed reader is expected to understand by Krishna 
thy of fmm the human body, by the shepherdesses the allurements of seuse, 
ascent Ma and by Radha, the favourite, the knowledge of divine things; 
or anf or the whole is said to be an allegory of God and Prayers, the 
ry off™™ buman soul and the Divine Being typified in the lover and 
“who MM beloved. Amidst the mysticism of -the Sufees, and such ‘approxi- 
legend fim mation of good and evil, it requires to advance with a very firm 
; tun sep, and with such doctrines in the sanctuary, disguised under 
gan: fam tle semblance of heavenly love, we may expect to find the 
arativegmm greatest licentiousness among the ignorant multitude, every 
is fromfi/™ Atomian abomination, and a justification of admitted crimes com- 
mitted by a divinity under the convenient theory of illusions or 
naya, ‘The downfall of morals, religion and conscience, is not 
then far off. 
Perhaps something of the same character has wandered through 
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m. H ill religious history, and crops out in the allegories of the bride- 
ix chilg oom, and the espousal, and the dreams of young women like 
seveltlfjm™m S. Catherine and St. Agnes, that they are espoused to their 
to thai lord, and the same feeling underlies the idea of nunneries. The 





femsigar of Krishna is but the Ocean of Love of Keble,—Love 


ejghtt 
' Heaven and Heaven is Leve: there is a bitter and dangerous 


x of th 






g fatheg utrast of word and sense, and more dangerous among an Orien- 
onveyeamm"! people. We read the lines of Sadi, the Persian poet, with 
avie augm"artled amazement when we are told that the wine cup and the 
tar, Omeetheart represent something so totally different from their 





‘tal meaning—the Hebrew prophets are not free from these dan- 
“us ambiguities and figures of speech. The incongruous ming- 
of things human and divine is for less felt in Greek mytho- 
“y) for the Indian theologians had worked out such sublime ideas 
the Divinity, that the conscience is shocked when a justification 
. Put in for the gross intmorality of God incarnate in the flesh, 
"the assertion that the actious of Vishnu must be believed and 
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his mode of procedure not questioned, as it was a mystery, and 
the Supreme Being could not be liable to sin—blasphemy can go 
no greater lengths than this—and we shall see the consequences 
in the vagaries of the Vallabhas. 

But the conception of Faith was marvellous as illustrated by 
the story in the Vishnu Purana of the sage, who having gone 
through certain stages of transmigration could recollect the events 
of a preceding birth, and remembered also immediately after his 
last death, as he lay half-conscious, overhearing the King of 
Death charging his servants not to lay their hands on any who 
bad died with faith in Vishnu. 


“ Touch not, I charge thee, any one, 
“ Whom Vishnu has let loose: 

**On Madhu-Sudan’s followers 
“Cast not the fatal noose. 

** For he who chooses Vishnu 
“ As spiritual guide, 

“Slave of a mightier lord than me 
“Can scorn me in my pride.” 

“* But tell us Master,” they replied, 

“ How shall thy slaves descry 
“Those, who with heart and soul upon 
The mighty lord rely.” 

“Oh! they are those who truly love 
“ Their neighbours :—them you'll know, 
“ Who never from their duty swerve, 
“ And would not hurt their foe.” 
** Such were the orders that the King 
“ Of Death his servants gave : 
“ For Vishnu his true followers 
“ From death itself can save.” 


It is singular that the authors of the Bhagavat Gita should 
have selected the middle of the battle as the moment for convey- 
ing instruction on the highest philosophic topics that man_ call 
conceive, and still more singular that in the Chanson de Roland 
in the middle of a fight betwixt Roland and his antagonist, the 
monkish author influenced by the spirit of his age and order 
interpolates a long theological discussion. 

We have been compelled to treat the heroic and divine concep- 
tions of Rama and Krishna together, carefully guarding that there 
was a lapse of ten centuries at least betwixt the two conceptions, 
and in that interval appeared on the stage a man greater than 
them, the greatest of mortals that ever trod the earth, He was 
known to his contemporaries and successors by the names of Sakya, 
Siddhastha, Gautama, Tathagata, aud Buddha: he was of the War- 
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rior tribe, and the son of a king in Transgangetic India: his date 
‘s fixed by general consent at about B.C, 622. No man has left 
a deeper footprint on the sands of Time, His followers and the 
pelievers in his doctrines count by millions, far beyond the number 
of Christians or Mahomedans, and are spread over the whole of 
Further Asia, including Ceylon, Burmah, Tibet, Siam, Cambodia, 
Cochin China, China, Mengolia, Manchuria, and Japan ; though 
totally expelled from the country which gave him birth, after a 
domination of several centuries. Buddha invented, or at least first 
openly practised, universal propagandism by argument, destroying 
caste, setting aside the priesthood, iguoring the Vedas and all 
the sacred books, abolishing sacrifice, dethroning the gods from 
heaven, appealing to the highest ideal of morality, holding out 
as an incentive the absorption into the deity. He was in fact the 
apostle of nihilism, and atheism; for bebind the preceptor 
there is nothing, and beyond death there is nothing but extine- 
tion. A literature so voluminous has been handed down in 
Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Burmese, Peguan, Siamese, Cambodian, 
Annamese, Shan, Javanese, Chinese, and Mongolian, that 
another generation must pass_away ere an adequate conception 
can be formed of its contents. Akin to Buddhism, but whether 
anterior, or subsequent to, Buddhism, there has lately sprung up 
a great controversy, is Jainism, with a literature of proportions 
equally colossal, and as imperfectly known; and the brain reels 
under the burden of unravelling all that has become entangled, 
and comprehending all the cobwebs that the subtle intellects of 
generations of men have spun! The Jains appear to have had 
their career of supremacy in Southern India, but they have 
dwindled away to an inconsiderable sect: they admit caste, and 
if they abandon their heresy, can be admitted back into full privi- 
leges, from which they are only partially excluded. They carry 
the respect to animal life to very extravagant lengths, 

It is difficult to disconnect the historical facts from the legends 
which have grown round the fascinating story. Fortunately we 
have. documents which-by their abundance, and character, are 
above suspicion of fabrication. We have inscriptions on pillars 
aud rocks of a date not later than 300 B. C., and we have two 
distinct families of written documents, the separation of which 
must have taken place before the Christian era, but which can 
both be traced back to Magadha, or Behar, where Buddha lived 
aud died. ‘Lhe northern school is in the Sanskrit and Tibetan 
languages, as when the reaction of Brahmanism took place, the 
Buddhist fled to the adjoining mountains of Nepal, whither by 
au irony of fate they were followed by the Brahmans flying in 
their turn from the Mahomedans. The southern school is in 
the Pali language, the Magadhi Prakrit, in which the knowledge 
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of the tenets was conveyed to Ceylon, where the religion stij| 
flourishes, whence it has spread to the Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
though here also there exists a controversy. No Religion is forti- 
fied by such a multiplicity and genuineness of documents as the 
Buddhist. 

Buddha was a Rajput, son of the Raja of Kapilavastu, a State 
small in dimensions, somewhere betwixt Oudh and Gorakhpur and 
Nepal. His birth was accompanied by miracles, which are 
striking from their strange resemblance to, Gospel story, though 
the event to which they are attached happened centuries earlier, 
They are striking also in themselves. We mention one only, 
Immediately after his birth the child took seven steps to each 
quarter of the horizon, using the following words: “In all this 
world I am very chief, from this day forth my births are finished.” 
Up to the age of twenty-nine he lived a virtuous, but an ordinary 
life, married, and had a son. One-day in his drive he encountered 
an old man, and on inquiry was informed, that old age and decre- 
pitude was the lot of all. Ona second day he met a man op- 
pressed with disease, and was informed that sickness was the lot 
of all. Ona third day he met a dead body being carried out 
amidst mourning and lamentation, and was informed that death 
was the lot of all. Overwhelmed with the sense. of the calamities 
of poor humanity, he returned to his palace, loathing its splen- 
dour and comfort, and dwelling on the mutability of human happi- 
ness. It is the old sad story, and is told in the different versions 
of the legends with romantic beauty, and in itself would form 
the theme of a poet, or the saw of a moralist. But Buddha was 
an actor, not a dreamer. Once again he went forth and meta 
beggar, serene of countenance, simple in habit, one whom the 
world had left, and who had left the world; who moved free 
from anger, lust, and sorrow, and in him Buddha recognized 
the type of his new development. 

He left his father’s house, and for fifty years he wandered 
about within a restricted circle. After much meditation he became 
a “Buddha,” or “enlightened” and founded a new society. His 
peculiarity was that he adopted the method of itinerary preaching 
in the vernacular dialect to all classes without respect of caste. 
He admitted the existence of no God, and therefore abolished 
sacrifice, but instituted the practice of confession. There being 
no God, there could be no idol or image, or priesthood. His fol- 
lowers congregated in monasteries, with the power of leaving al 
pleasure, or being expelled for fault; which were entirely of ® 
moral nature. Each year they itinerated to preach thelr doc- 
trines ; those who were unwilling to enter for the high ee 
becoming Buddhas, could remain in the paths of ordinary Ite, 
practising virtue, and looking for higher things in a future birth. 
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At the age of 80 in the year 543 B. C., the great master passed 
away at Kusinagara in Behar. He died as he lived, conscious 
of the approach of death, in the midst of his disciples, and his 
last words were— No doubt can be found in the mind of a true 
« disciple, beloved ; that which causes life, causes also decay and 
«death. Never forget this; let your minds be filled with this 
«truth, I called you to make it known to you.” Such dignity 
in leaving life, as an office filled with honour, for the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, will not fear a comparison with that of Socrates, 
or John the Evangelist. #2 =~" 

After his death, councils were held to collect his precepts, 
and establish his church and propagate it beyond the confines 
of India. The volumes which contain his doctrines are known 
as the Tripitaka or the three baskets ; the first being the Sutra, 
which contains the doctrinal and practical discourses ; the second 
is the Vinaya, or ecclesiastical discipline ; the third is the Abhid- 
harma or metaphysics or philosophy. We may presume that 


\p- as fixed by the council they have come down to us, as the entire 
lot separation of the northern and southeyn Buddhists has this 
yut advantage, that we are. able to contrast the documents by critical 
ath juxtaposition. While free allusion is made to other of the Brah- 
‘les manical deities, there is no mention of Krishna, which fixes the 
en- period. The foundations of his religion have been summed u 
spi in the very antient formula, probably invented by the founder 
‘O08 himself, which is called the Four Great Truths. I.—Misery always 
orm accompanies existence, 1],—All modes of existence result from pas- 
was sions and desires, I1I.—There is no escape from existence except 
et a destruction of desire. 1V.—This may be accomplished by following 
the the fourfold path to Nirvana, These paths are the following : 
free First comes the awakening of the heart: the second stage is to 
‘ized get rid of impure desires and revengeful feelings ; the third and 
st stage is to get free from evil desires, ignorance, doubt, heresy 
lered unkindliness, and vexation, culminating in universal charity. 
came How it came to pass that this passionless, hopeless, form of 
His theistic morality should have touched the heart-strings of one- 
ching ffth of the human race is a great mystery: it is as if the 


caste. Bible consisted of the single Book of Ecclesiastes. “ Vanity, 
ished Vanity, said the Preacher, ‘all is vanity.” And yet the world is 
being ‘beautiful world, and the faculties of man are capable of goodness 


ind greatness and virtue, and the immortality of the soul seems 
ing a be an inherent idea of mankind, At any rate, whatever opinion 
y of & vemay form of this strange system which has taken such very 
As “ep root in the affections of men, there can be no doubt that 
rize 0 uddha stands out as the greatest hero of humanity, and that the 
y_ life, tore that mankind are made acquainted with this exalted type of 


lat the human race can unaided attain to, the better it will be. 
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There are strange analogies betwixt Buddhism and its founder 
and Christianity. We mark the same progress of the human 
intellect in the total abolition of sacrifices. When Brahmanism 
recovered its power, the old method of vicarious sacrifice, except in 
very rare instances, was not renewed : it was felt that this concep. 
tion had had its day. In Mahomedanism it totally disappeared. We 
then come to the wonderful fact that Buddhism, hke Christianity 
was totally and entirely expelled from the land which gave it birth 
to the genius of which it was not adapted. ‘The questions may 
fairly be raised : was Buddhism expelled ?—when was it expelled ? 
It is more probable that strict Buddhism relaxed in India, and that 
Brahmanism modified itself by the wonderful assimilation of 
contact. Buddha was himself promoted to the positiou of an avatér 
of Vishnu. In the seventh century the Chinese traveller found 
the two cults side by side, as they are now, in the Island of Bali, 
Traces of assimilation of cult and adaptation of temples and idol- 
forms are found in many places. At length it ceased to be the State- 
religion ; then the popular feeling set against it ; Sankara Acharya 
rose to preach the worship of Siva and the new conceptions. The 
irreconcilables fled to Nepal ; the worship died out: we have no 
distinct record of what happened, but the deserted monasteries 
and temples of Ajunta show no signs of wanton destruction. 
The cult or rather persuasion totally disappeared in the seventh 
century of the Christian era, and there is hardly one indigenous Bud- 
dhist in India. The Buddhism of Bokhara and Cabul gave way to 
the worship of Zoroaster, but in those countries in which there had 
been no layer of Bramanical civilization, the triumph of Buddhism 
was complete. No doubt it underwent great modifications from 
contact with indigenous Paganism. It was spiritualized into 
Lamaism in Tibet; degraded into Shamaism in Central Asia; 
blended with Confucianism in China, and fossilized into a dead 
idolatry in Ceylon and Burmah. The story of Buddha by a strange 
freak of fortune appears as St. Barlaam and St. Josaphat in the 
legends of the saints of the Roman Catholic Church: but no reli- 
gion has done more good work for the improvement of the human 
race than Buddhism. What Christianity did for Europe, this 
strange dogma did for the regions of Further Asia ; elevating mav- 
kind and driving out or modifying abominable pagan customs. _ 

One strange doctrine, which doés not date back to the Vedic 

eriod, but which was the intellectual outcome of a later period, 
lived through the Buddhist into the Neo-Brahmanical system 
We alluded to that of the transmigration of souls. It is more hope 
ful than the doctrine of ‘Faith, which ruled the earlier world. 
Under the influence of this doctrine, a man who is poor, afflicted, and 
unfortunate, is not so, because cruel hard Fate has so decided, and 
because he has no remedy, past, present, or future. On the © 
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trary, he feels that his present state is the result of his moral 
delinquencies in a past life, for which he is atoning, and though he 
caunot change the present, he is master of the future, and by a 
good life he can secure being born again in a better state. All the 
Philosophic schools agree in this, no one was hardy enough even 
to question the doctrine. The Buddhist, who denied every other 
of the Proto-Brahmanical dcctrines, admitted this; and yet it is 
not a self-evident problem of the human mind, and no European 
intellect, however debased or uninstructed, could be induced to 
accept it. It is, however, the faith of one-fifth of mankind. Accept- 
ing this doctrine the schools of Indian Philosophy proceed to 
inquire in their own way how this painful wandering of the soul 
from body to body can be terminated, and moksha or liberation 
be attained. Not to exist, is then the highest reward. It was 
in fact an attempt to solve the hard puzzle: why in this world 
the wicked are so exceedingly prosperous, and the righteous so mys- 
teriously oppressed : how came it to pass, uuless it had reference to 
causes Which arose in@ previous existence, and led to consequences 
which will develop themselves in a future. The immenseness of 
the intellectual contrast between the followers of the Mahomedan 
and Brahmanical system can only be grasped, when the Semite 
conception of the immortality of the soul is placed side by side with 
that of Transmigration, with eventual absorption or Nihilism. 

We come now to the development of the second Triad: Brahma, 
the creator, Vishnu, the supporter, and Siva, the destroyer. 
There is an artificial law about this arrangement, and it is clearly 
atheoretic compromise. Brahma goes for nothing: he has but one 
or two temples, and scarcely a worshipper. The Brahmanical 
religion in its post-Buddhist stage is a congeries of parts derived 
from several very discordant systems. Fashion and taste have 
their play. Some prefer Siva, some Vishnu: a third party 
import a female element—a “ Dieu Mére ”“—representing that 
expression of religious feeling, which is gratified by rendering 
femi-divine honours to the Virgin Mary. Such was the case in 
the old heathen world: Egypt, Hellas, “Syria, contributed gods, 
as Spain, Italy, and France now contribute saints to the fervent 
adoration of a superstitious populace. Nations still hunger after 
their local saint as they do after a national flag. In this manner 
was developed a wife for-each of the second Triad: Saraswati 
ot the goddess of eloquence for Brahma: Lachmi or Sri, the 
goddess of fortune, for Vishnu; and for Siva the multifarious 
ind awfal consort, known as Devi, Kali, Gauri, Uma, Durga, 
Parvati, Bhawani—eutailing a depth of degradation at the briuk 
“i which we pause. ~———— 

Siva-worship is alluded to by Megasthenes, and must, therefore, 
late Lack to a period anterior to Buddhism, though unknown to the 
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Vedas. The Brahmans may have offered it, but the populy 
current was too strong, We know as a fact, that at the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni there existed twelve celebrated Lingay 
shrines, one of which was Somnath, which was destroyed. by 
that Iconoclast. The Lingam or Phallus, with its usual accom. 
paniment, is now the universal and sole emblem of Siva-Wworship, 
But there is an uncertainty whether the connection of the tyo 
always existed. Some have asserted that the cult was of non- Aryan 
origin; but to this it is replied, that no trace of it is found jy 
any existing non-Aryan people, and that there is no proof of 
such aderivation. There is nothing indecent, meant or understood, 
in this symbol: no rites of a lascivious or degrading character 
are necessarily connected with the stone idol. We have the same 
worship in Egyptand Hellas, and Egyptologues have traced the 
Obelisk to the same source. The symbol appears among the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics without any reserve, or evil intent: in 
fact, it was part of the great nature-worship. The worshippers 
of Siva, though found all over India, predominate in the south, 
where the cult was re-established by Sankara Acharya on the expul- 
sion of the Buddhists, about the 8th or 9th century. The worship 
was, as above stated, antient ; but just as the hero-worship of Rama 
and Krishna developed into Vaishnavism, even so is the revival of 
the worship of the Linga developed into Saivism. ‘The worship 
of the Tulsi plant and Salig Ram stone occupied a prominent 
position with the Vaishnavites. The two worsbips of rival, 
independent, supreme and omnipotent deities, were not necessarily 
mutually antagonistic, though they became so in the heat of ignorant 
partizanship; and in the inflated language of the rival Puravas 
we find Arjuna described as addressing a silent prayer to Siva, 
and then fixing his inflexible faith on Krishna. It is some time 
before a single preference for a particular divinity, analogous to 
the liking of. a Roman Catholic to a particular saint, passes 
the assertion that the particular divinity is the supreme and ony 
God. The female principles, or Sakhtis, were a still further a0 
grosser development, especially with regard to Durga, the 1 
puted wife of Siva, and set forth in the Tantras, of which we bave 
no perfect knowledge, except that there is much that is degraded 
and obscene. The progress of degradation had become raplt. 
The study of the Vedas had become quite neglected: a_repetitid 
of meaningless words was the extent of their study : all-sufieie 
faith in the popular divinity took the place of kuowledge, ritual 
and morality. If we wonder at the constant change of dogt 
and practice, we must reflect that it would have been mor 
wonderful if, contrary to the order of human affairs, it bad sto 
still. The pantheism of the Proto-Brahmanical period wi 
degraded into a polytheism in the Neo-Brabmauical period. 
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There was a time in the world’s history, when Christianity might 
have spread into India, had the Eternal Disposer,of human affairs 
 Willed it, either through the means of political domination, or 
wangelical preaching. It cannot be too often asserted by the 
hilogophic historian or too deeply pondered over by the right- 
ninded theologian, that Christianity was, and is, the religion of 
the great Roman Empire, and those countries, which have received 
their civilization therefrom ; and nothing more, whatever other may 
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1 in have been the design or assertion of its Syrian propagators. In 
of of the time of the Antonines, it soon became clear that the rive 
‘ood, ME Tigris must be for ever. the furthest limit of the Roman Empire. 
acter The religion of Zoroaster imposed an impassable barrier to 
same Ma Christianity, but a few centuries afterwards disappeared like burnt 


1 the bay before the flaring meteor of the dogma of Mahomet. Thus 
the MME India never had the chance of becoming Christian by political 
in domination. A second chance was afforded by the peaceful efforts 
ppers of the Nestorian missionaries, who found themselves unable to do 
outh, fr the far east what the Buddhist missionaries accomplished, 
xpul- und unable to stand up against the new development of Saivism and 
rship fg Vashnavism. The opportunity-was a good one. The Brahmanical 
Rama fae system had been shaken to its foundations, and somehow or other 
val of film tue Buddhist system had not taken root. It was a time of shaking 
rship fae of old foundations and of embracing of new ideas, and the 
‘inent fm frends of civilization and humanity must regret that such gross 
rival, fim and debased conceptions as those of the Vaishnavist Krishna, and 
sarily ME Saivite Lingam, should have -prevailed. It must be recollected 
orant fmm tat they were born of the soil, were cast in the mould of the 
raves fm “atiments of the people, intertwined with their heroic legends, 
Siva, fim essed on by an hereditary priesthcod. We have not yet made 
> time ME urselves sufficiently masters of the secret springs of the world’s 


ous tof listory, to be able to analyse the motives and circumstances, 
ses tM Vlich render the adoption by a nation of a new faith possible or 
d only “upossible. China, Indo-China, and the Far East accepted the 
er ald teligion which India rejected. Europe accepted that Christianity 


















he 1¢ fm hich Asia and Africa would not allow to remain within their 
e have buudaries. The doctrines of Mahomet swept over the Eastern 
graded "ld, took captive the Islands of the Indian. Archipelago, but 
rapid. lever took root in Europe. No foreign religion has ever taken root 
tition India, or acted upon the masses of the Aryan people since the 
fficieD me of the immigration of the Vedic fathers: the Mahomedan 






ritush pulation of India consists either of domiciled aliens, or non- 
dogn Aryan converts. 
more here was atime also when the sister religion of the Iranian 
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ied ple might have spread into India. We have stated above 
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W that the two nations‘were branches from the same root, that 
* languages and religions were near akin, ‘The genius of the 
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Tranians preferred ethical conceptions, and moral ‘ideas to the 

r and more material conceptions of the Indians, who wor. 
shipped the elements of nature. Still further refined by Zoroaste, 
it became the purest of al] the early cults, and most akin 
that of the Jews ; and the kiudness of Cyrus and Darius to their 
Semite subjectsis attributed to their recognition of the regem. 


blance of their views on religious subjects, though doubtless the . 


Jews would not have admitted the resemblance. Many centuries 
afterwards a remnant of the Fire-worshipers escaped from the 
persecutions of the Mahomedans and took, refuge in India, taking 
with them their sacred books and antient faith, though they sub- 
sequently lost their language. The name of Parsee is synonymous 
in India with wealth, and energy, and respectability ; but their 
faith has never extended, and their religon 1s entirely devoid of 
propagandism. The same remark applies to the Jews, of whom 
there are in India antient settlements, but they have never made 
the slightest impression on the country. 

But while the Christian and the Fire-worshipper and the Jew 
neither attempted nor were able to introduce a foreign religious 
element into India, either by domination or persuasion, a bright 
light suddenly sprung up from Arabia, and illumined the whole 
of Western Asia and North Africa as far as the Pillars of 
Hercules, The doctrine promulgated was so simple, that it could 
be understood at once, never forgotten and never gainsaid, s0 
consonant to the unassisted reason of man, that it seemed an axiom, 
and so comprehensive, that it took in all races and ranks of 
mankind, “ There is no God but one God.” Simple as was the 
conception, no Indian and no Iranian had arrived at it: there 
were no longer to be temples, or altars, or sacrifices, or 
anthropomorphic conceptions, but a God incapable of sin and 
defilement—merciful—pitying, King of the Day of Judgment, one 
that hears prayers and will forgive so long as the sun rises from 
the East, a God not peculiar to any nation or Janguage but God of 
all—alone, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent. Much of this 
was borrowed from the Jews and Christians, but had _ never 
been so enforced, bad never been so extensively and endurably 
promulgated in such gleaming phraseology. 

There had passed twelve hundred years since the birth of 
Buddha. Mahomet was born in historical times, and /aid no claims 
to powers of working miracles or to divinity: he was a preacher 
and wrote the Koran. It cannot be supposed that such a mighty 
actor could have appeared on the theatre of the world without the 
special design of the Almighty. ‘The promulgation of his doc 
trines, 622 A. D., is one of ‘greatest landmarks in history. Huma 
sacrifices, idolatry, abominable customs, savage rites, canvibalism™, 
gauk before the approach of Islam. In the wholesale abuse heaped 
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upon every religion by Christian authors, it is forgotten how much 
the cause of civilization has been advanced by every one of the great 
hook-religions ; how low and degraded are the pagan races, even 
to this day, who have not come under theirinfluence. About 1000 
A. D., Mahomedanism reached India, accompanied by the sword ; 
and its history is well known. ‘The sword has long been sheathed, 
but the religion has extended peacefully over the Non-Aryan 
races on the skirts of India. In the Government of Bengal 
millions have accepted civilization and the great leading dogma 
of Mahomet, in spite of all the extravagant. absurdity of the 
Mahomedan hell and heaven. There is found in Islam an expres- 
sion of an everlasting truth, a rude shadow of the great spiritual 
fact, and beginning of all facts—“ the infinite nature of Deity ;” 
that man’s actions never die, or end at all: that man with his 
little life reaches up to Heaven, or down to hell, and in his brief 
span holds an eternity fearfully and wonderfully hidden. It has 
been given to this religion to reach countries and districts to 
which the Christian faith never has reached. The Arab mer- 
chant carries it backward and forward in the deserts of 
Africa, giving it to black races as the first germ of civi- 
lization; the Malay pirate carries it to the cannibals and 
savages of the Indian Archipelago, and tells them of the equality 
of man, the abolition of priest-craft, the certainty of a day of 
judgment. In Western China it has established itself and has 
been struggling against Buddhism for empire. It may have lost 
its potential vitality, but not its truth. Wichout any attempt at 
forcible proselytism or any missionary exertion, it receives large 
additions, for there is nothing in its simple formula to stagger 
reason, or make large demands on intelligence and faith. It has 
supplanted dreadful superstitions, and many of its greatest blem- 
ishes may be traced back to the remnants of paganism, which 
cling to its skirts. We cannot close this brief account of the 
Religions of Brahma, Buddha, and Mahomet without recording 
our opinion, that they have been benefactors to the human race, 
permitted by the Great Disposer of human events to play their 
part in the education of mankind, teaching men the decencies of life, 
cease from man-eating, and head-hunting, to live in houses 
and villages, and submit to the tie of matrimony and the duty to 
Parents, to learn to till the soil, plough the ocean, and found 
toyal states, build magnificent cities, and bequeath to posterity 
narvellous literature both as to quality and quantity. 
Doubtless the very existence of the Mahomedan power and reli- 
g10n Influenced for good the religions of the non-Mahomedan 
people: at any rate it was a standing protest against polytheism. 
€ come now to the-time- ofthe Purans, which are sometimes 
called the Fifth Veda, and the Sects. ‘The Purans are unmistake- 
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ably modern works, compiled for a sectarian object, full of igng, 
rance and conceit ; but we find in them extracts and references to 
older documents, as they existed as far back as the Christian er, 
and this gives them a value, independent of the fact of their hay. 
ing supplanted the Vedas in the affections of the people. Ti, 
sects are either Vaishnavite or Saivite, The followers of Rama. 
nuja and Madhava, who lived in the 12th or 13th century, gop. 
stitute the great Vaishnavite sect: they have two sub-division: 
which are worthy of notice as illustrating the marvellous epip. 
cidences of the efforts of the human intellect. These two branches 
of the same sect reproduce the controversy betwixt the Calvinists 
and Arminians. The one insist on the concomitancy of the hu. 
man will for securing salvation ; the latter maintain the irresistibility 
of Divine Grace. Characteristically of India, the one adopts what 
is called the Monkey-argument—for the young monkey holds op 
to and grasps its mother to be conveyed to safety—and represents 
the hold of the soul to God. The other uses the Cat-argument 
which is expressive of the hold of God on the soul—for the kitten is 
helpless, until the mother-cat seizes it and secures it from danger, 

After Ramanuja, who lived in South India, came Ramanand, 
who settled at Benares. Both these were devoted to Vishnu in 
the person of Ram Chandra. Chaitanya founded a sect in Bengal 
devoted to Vishnu in the person of Krishna; but the Vallabhacbarya 
or Maharaj sect, devoted to Krishna in his boyish form, is worthy 
of a special notice. The spiritual preceptors of this sect have had 
the audacity to assert that they were themselves incarnations of 
the youthful Krishna, and burned with like passions and desires 
towards their votaries. Under the blind control of Faith this 
has led to the grossest immorality, which has been fully exposed 
in a late trial at Bombay, and the sound principle brought home 
to the people, that what is morally wrong never can be theologt- 
cally right. Faith with works was the early cry, but Faith with- 
out works, or in spite of works, was the later cry, and degenerated 
into rank Arminianism. 

Among the Saivite sects the most remarkable is that of the 
Lingaites, as illustrating the wonderful elasticity of the Brahme- 
nical religious community. This sect was founded in the twelfth 
century by Basava, a native of the Deccan. They reject caste 
and Brahmanical authority, and all idolatry, except the worship 
the Lingam, a model of which they carry about on the arm and 
tied to the neck. No Brahman officiates in such temples; they 
deny the transmigration of the soul, do not burn their dead, a 
allow the re-marriage of widows. One of their peculiarities ® 
the consideration shewn to. women. They call themselves Jang", 
and are abhorred by both Saivite and Vaishnavite. They dwell 
either in convents, or-wander about as beggars. And yet in te 
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census they are enumerated as Hindus, The Basava Purana and 
other books detail their doctrines. cel 
A still more remarkable sect in the north of India is that of the 


cikhs of the Punjab. Indian reformers have ever been springing 


using the vernacular language of the people, and conveying 
rophetic messages in opposition to the Brahmanical priesthood. 
Their messages have generally been vague and unsubstantial, 
speculative rather than practical, making a deep but temporary 
impression upon the people. Some of them have, however, touch- 
ed the sensitive chord of their countrymen, and led to the founda- 
tion of a new church and new civil polity. Of these Kabir and 
Néuak stand forth as examples. The one occupies the position of 
Irving, the other did the work and bore the fame of a Luther. 
Kabir was one of the twelve disciples of Ramanand, the Vaish- 
pavite reformer, who in the fifteenth century, A. D., with unpre- 
cedented boldness assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship, 
ridiculed Br&hmans and the Vedas, and addressing himself to 
Mahomedans also with equal severity attacked the Koran. He 
wasa man of the weaver caste, and some assert that he was a 
Mahomedan. Legends have gathered round him, one of which 
has an air of verisimilitude, that he vindicated his doctrines in the 
presence of Sikandar Shah. He left a sect behind him called the 
Kabir Panthes, who never obtained any great importance, though 
they have entirely withdrawn in the essential point of worship 
fom the Brahmanical communion ; and a voluminous literature 
in different dialects of the modern Aryan vernaculars, which 
made a great impression on the popular mind. He lived and 
died near Benares, the centre of Brahmanism, and his liberal 
doctrines never had fair play. Far other was the fate of his succes- 
sr Nanak, who drank deep of his doctrine and quoted freely 
bis sayings. He was born at Tulwandre, in the neighbourhood of 
lahore, in the fifteenth century. The Emperor Babar had there 
founded a new dynasty, and the Brahmanical system was crushed by 
the weight. and impetus of a permanent Mahomedan polity in the 
Punjab, the very cradle of Vedic conception. In 1859 the writer 
of these pages with a loving hand narrated in this Review, in a 
paper on the Lahore Division, the life of the great founder of the 
Sikh religion, or rather Sikh sect of the Brahmanical religion ; 
‘lowing his steps from the village which gave him birth to the 
own where he died. Nd&nak may have attempted a fusion of the 
‘v0 great religions, but he certainly did in no way succeed. He 
lay have wished to abolish caste, but he has failed. He appealed 
othe people in the vernacular, an archaic form of the Punjabi 
‘guage, and his doctrines have came down to us in the Adi 
Sranth, which has this fast-year been translated into English, aud 
‘lich by no means must be placed on a level with the Vedic or 
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Buddhistic books, and is far more modern ‘than the Koran or the 
Puranas. He and his sect would probably have disappeared 
had not the unwise persecution of the Mahomedans lashed his 
followers into madness ; who under his spiritual successor in the 
tenth degree, Govind Singh, founded a new religious and ciyji 

lity, the temporal glory of which has now passed away, and 
the angles of the sect are rubbing off under the peaceful influence 
of an accomodating and absorbing Brahmanisim. 

The even pressure of our overpowering foreign Government 
which neither condescends to persecute, nor to sympathise, is not 
favourable to the development of new sects, even of a peaceful 
and doctrinal nature: all that is indecent, or cruel, or disturbing 
of civil order, is quietly stamped out. The Sikh enthusiast has 
disappeared under the entire freedom of latitudinarianism : the 
Wahabees, or Mahomedan reformers, are put down because they 
disturb the peace of the Empire: the roving bands of pious beggars, 
who might have developed new avatars, are dispersed by an un. 
sympathising Police: the withdrawal of endowments impoverishes 
local institutions for supporting lazy religionists. No one who 
has lived among the people can have failed to remark with interest 
and respect the conventual establishments, scattered about the 
country; playing the part of the monasteries in Europe 
in the Middle Ages. We find the small grant of land from 
the State, the shrine, the home of the Abbot, and _ his spiri- 
tual disciples, the hall for the reception of strangers, and some 
scanty educational and medical appliances. Of these the 
Bairagis are the most respectable, and present a striking contrast 
to the disgusting Sanyasi, and the ferocious Nihung. We 
have often lodged in their neighbourhood, and found scant Jearning 
and piety, but much urbanity, and the appearance of a quiet, 
moral and unoffending community. Wewere once asked by au 
aged Bairégi, who was counting his beads and repeating his 
prayers, whether we also worshipped any God, and of what 
nature he was, Their way of life is simple. Early in the 
morning they repeat by the riverside at sunrise the famous 
Gayatri, “ Let us meditate on the sacred light of that divine 
“sun, that it may illuminate our. minds” This one link 
reaches over four thousand years, and connects them with their 
Vedic forefathers. Ther comes the worship.of the shrine, and the 
daily prayers, as degraded as dogma and ritual can make them. 
So little do these besetting sinsof the human race differ 
externals, that last year, at Troitya, near Moscow, when we Sa¥ 
the reverend Bairégis of the Russo-Greek Chureh go through thei 
meaningless ritual, we felt that we knew what they were abou! 
from our experience of Brahmanical ritual in India. 

Festivals and pilgrimages make up the greater part of the 
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It may be laid down as an axiom that 
h e debased is the faith, the greater number will be the 
days dedicated to gods and saints, and the greater number of 
shrines to be visited. ‘The Brabmanical calendar of deities and 
shrines WAS swollen by many loans from the non-Aryan local , 
superstitious observances ; and the fellowship of all mankind may 
he evidenced in the blessing of cattle at Rome on the day of St. 
anthony, and the same ceremony at the Pongol festival of Trebeni 
near Madras. 
Another singular resemblance startles us, in the appearance of 
the tenth and last avatar with the predictions in the  evelations. 
At the end of the Kéli Yuga, when mankind has become hopelessly 
evil and the Veda is forgotten, and the average age of man has 
dwindled down to twenty-three, Vishnu will again appear in the 
fesh as Kalki, and be seen riding on a white horse with a two- 
edged sword in his hand ; and as such, the vision is depicted, and 
has been seen by us on the walls of palaces and temples. He will 
destroy all that are not of the Brahmanical fold and reduce them to 
the paths of probity. It is fair to remark that this prophecy cannot 
be traced back to a period antecedent to the Mahomedan conquest. 
In the south of India the Brahmanical religion did not extend to 
the lower classes more than in name: it is always difficult to 
énd out how far a new cult has extinguished or uprooted its 
adecessor. It is notorious that in Java theres only a skin- 
deep Mahomedanism spread over the former religion : so in South 
India and India generally. The pilgrimages to devis and local 
shrines, tell an unmistakeable tale ; and in South India it is 
understood that the worship of Kali, the wife or female energy 
of Siva, is but an assimilation of a local devi; and in the great 
temple of Madura, side by side with Siva, is seated & local goddess, 
adopted from the non-Aryans by the astute Brahmans. In every 
village there is & devi, the remnant of their old cult ; and from 
one remarkable temple we atrive at a date valuable iu chronology 
for on the most southern point of India is a temple dedicated to one 
of the female energies of Siva, as Kumari, which is mentioned in 
the Periplus at a date not later than 200 A. D. and is now known 
as Cape Comorin. Beside this is the devil-worship, which is 
esentially the same as_ the ghost-worship of the western coast. 
The devil-dancer whirls round in frenzy, and, when under full 
control of the demon, is worshipped as & present deity by the 
bystanders and consulted with regard to their wants. Such 
we e the Bacchantes, and the priests of Cybele, in olden times. 
Offa kindred origin, and imported into the Mahomedan religion 
ard the dervish-dancers, and the ceremonies of the Shamanites 
in North Asia. We find-the old Adam cropping out in all the 
tdligions of the second stage. The Brahmanical religion 1s 
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spread like a thin veneer over all, but the old affections of 4, 
lower classes survive. Notoriously in Northern India the lowey 
classes, who have no place assigned to them in the Brahmanicg! 
system, have their own Ceities, and indeed are incorrectly calle 
Hindus in the census,, The great bulk of the residents of th, 
Himulayan valleys are Brahmanical only in name; they are sjj 
nature-worshippers: every remarkable peak or lake or foreg 
has its deity, to which sacrifices of goats are made: little temple 
abound, the keepers of which are not always Brahmans, and suc, 
‘eustoms as polyandry exist. 

But outside the Brahmanical fold are the millions of nop 
Aryan Pagans in Central India, and on the slopes of the Himalaya, 
‘who have been so strangely overlooked, as counted in the censy 
asa kind_of Hindu, with the grim irony by which we might 
imagine an Anabaptist reckoned as a Roman Catholic, For three 
thousand years they have fought a living battle against the 
Aryan immigrants, who have driven them from their ancient 
‘possessions, aud have incorporated so many in the lower strata 
of their religious system. We are not imformed as to the nature 
of their cult and ancient customs. Temples, priests, or literature, 
they have none ; but from them we may imagine what the inhabi- 
tants of India were before the Aryan immigration. No doubt 
their days are numbered. Prosperity, education and _ civilization 
cannot co-exist with Paganism, and it will be an interesting sight 
to watch what proportion adopt the rival book-religions which are 
ready to receive them. Buddhism, Mahomedanism and Brahmar- 
ism have already absorbed thousands; it remains to see whether 
Christianity cannot enter the lists with success, 

As the Jaina religion is an admixture of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical doctrines, and as the Sikh religion has the credit o 
being an attempt to blend Mahomedanism, and Brahmanism, 80 i0 
these last days we have a new development, and an admir 
ture of Christianity and Brahmanism which presents itsel 
under the name of Brahmoism. We look with extreme syl 
pathy and interest on those who, like Ram Mohan Rai, are tempt 
ed to try if they can remount the stream. of time, and make 
a revival in the 19th century of the ethics and ritual of the 
Vedas. It is but an exaggerated form of the attempt of the 
Ritualist party in England to galvanize into life the sentimen's 
of the Middle Ages, forgetting that time has passed on, and thal 
the glass through which a religion is seen is the feeling of the 
age. But we have scant sympathy with those who, uniting W! 
Unitarians, pillage freely the Divine Truths of the New Test 
ment, and deny the Divinity of their Author ; however, this 3s th 
latest and most interesting of the religions movements Jn India. 

It may be asserted with confidence! that through the Jong 
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apnals of Vedie, Proto-Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Neo-Brahma- 
sical periods, of the religion of India, independence of inquiry, 
extreme latitudinarianism, philosophic atheism, and unbounded 
tolerance have been the rule and the practice. We cannot but 
remark the eternal attempt to get rid of the trammels of caste : 
whether the reformers are Buddhist, or Lingaistic, or Sikh, the 
frst social reform is to get rid of this artificial inequality, and to 
eat and drink together. In the-shrine of Jagannath, one of the 
reat seats of the worship of Vishnu,no caste exists: for the time 
and place it is suspended, These facts are important subjects of 
reflection. Moreover, the lower and more degraded the caste, the 
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wm stricter appear to be the caste-rules, and all breaches can be 
ri stoned by money-payments. The Sectarian and the Guru have 





always played the part of prophet in antagonism to the hereditary 
priesthood ; and the modern conception of bhakte or faith to the 
giritual adviser and to the special, divinity, has accentuated 
this formidable liberality of sentiments, and this has been the 
case under most unfavourable circumstances, And now that educa- 
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ov tim and entire freedom of thought and religion have become 
mi the inheritance of the people, and the veiled shrine of the Vedas 
abi. has been exposed to view, we cannot but anticipate further 





expansion. 


_ Let us reflect calmly and dispassionately what is our position 


a as regards the followers of the Brahmanical religion. In our 
fade proud and insular seclusion we are too apt to look upon the pro- 
a kssors of that religion as our inferiors, not only in accidental 
ther wilization, but in natural and intellectual capacity, and to brand 
| as demi-savages a people who were highly advanced in civiliza- 
a tion at a time when Julius Cesar found the inhabitants of 
+d Britain still clothed in skins, In considering their shortcomings 
site ve must not measure them by the standard of the nineteenth 
at tentury, but rather that of the sixteenth, when in Europe the 
tself Hors were stil} strewed with rushes, and glass was rare; 
yt when printing was in its infancy, and spread of knowledge was 
ai thecked by the absence of material; when Priaces and Bishops 
vake ide through towns on jackasses, or were carried in litters on the 
the shoulders of men ; when he was considered a travelled man who 
the Ma “I visited Paris, and a learned man who could read the Vulgate 
me ‘nd write without much mis-spelling, and a wise man who could 
that lulerpret the stars, and a just man who could sentence an old 
the Yonan to death as a witch, and a dangerous man who dared to 
vith Md x for himself, and an irreligious man who denied the divine 
star ght of priests and kings, and the absolute perfection of the 
“the ae religion. The-strictures which are heedlessly passed on 





© natives of India. apply—with greater force to our ancestors, 
® mdeed have only lately reached that level of Imperial toler- 
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ance in matters of religious belief which they if unmolested hayp 
ever professed and practised towards others, being by nature and 
by creed entirely free from the baneful lust of violent pro 
gandism which has been the curse of the world since the an 
up of the Roman Empire. 

The consideration of religion from any point of view is an 
awful subject ; one not to be lightly entered upon, nor superti- 
cially discussed. Not one person in a million chooses his own 
religion, or even his own distinguishing streak of a recognized 
persuasion. It is literally sucked in with his mother’s milk ; and 
the impression made upon his infant mind, still too weak to dis- 
tinguish false from true, is made so deeply and durably, that 
nothing but a moral and intellectual convulsion, or deluge, can 80 
shake or efface it as to give the judgment free play to choose again, 
These impressions are mixed up with the holiest ties of the family, 
and entwined with the golden thread of the affections. If we 
could catch the children of a nation alone, and remove them from 
the contact and influence of the elder generation, we might con- 
vert India in a quarter of a century. The profession of no faith 
can be thrown into the teeth of a believer as a scorn and reproach, 
for he is as his Maker and the circumstances which surround him 
in his infancy have left him. Nor is it a wonder that an ancient 
people should cling to the ritual of their. ancestors, sanctioned by 
the observance of generations, and intimately connected with their 
household customs and their very existence. ih 

We may be thankful ourselves for having been the recipien 
or imbibers in infancy, of a faith of which we need not be asham 
in manhood, and to rest in which after the vagaries, the doubts, 
the intellectual longings of youth, are past and forgotten, we may 
turn back rejoicing. But we must not lightly tread on a religion, 
which existed long long before the great plan of human re 
demption was worked out: before the Mystery of Mysteries had 
been made clear to the understanding of the most unlearned : the 
written documents of which are anterior to the Psalms of David, 
and the professors and hearty believers of which and its develop- 
ments exceed in number united Christendom. The reasons which 
still hold back such millions of souls from contemplating and 
believing what we confidently believe to be theonly means of 
vation, is one of those still-unrevealed ‘mysteries which God only 
knows. We may well meditate on the words “when the fullness 
of time came,” and ask “ what fullness?” “for whom?” “ for the 
“whole world, or only the Roman Empire?” Why were the 
millions of India left out in the cold for so many centuries? At 
the time when the message came to Jews and Gentiles of Western 
Asia, there was no debased worship of Siva: the religion of the 
Brahmaus was fresher, younger, and purer: the intellect of 
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nation was in its youth, and more ready to receive impressions : 
it is too late, too late, they cannot enter now. 

Nor should we despise that form of religion which inculeates 
on its professors the strict observance of outward form, and con- 
nects itself with the purifying of the person and the abstinence 
from things ceremonially unclean. Such was the snare of the elder 
religions of the world, and specially of the one which contained 
the seedplot of our own freer Faith. If the washing of pots and 


. vessels, if the keeping of moons and festivals, if the purifying of 
id the body, and the separation of tribes, were subjects not below the 
¢- legislative consideration of the lawgiver of Mount Sinai for the 
at instruction of the chosen people, we may spare the smile so ready 
50 tobe raised by the contemplation of the minute observances of 
D. the devout Brahman. The sanction of ages and generations of 
y, such duration, that our annals are but as a spau long in compari- 
We son, have given sanctity to these observances, and the inward 
m spirit which they once posessed is not altogether gone. 
ne It cannot escape the notice of those who think seriously of the 
th subject how much the religion of a nation receives colour.from the 
sh, temperament of the people, their comparative state of advancement 
im in knowledge and civilization, and, to a certain extent, the physical 
nt features of the country. The history of Christianity, past and 
by present, may illustrate this assertion. However much it is the 
elr tendency of each age to consider their own views on the subject 
as final, and their conclusions as exhaustive, and the door closed 
upon all future inquiry, the coming age and future generation can 
a laugh at such precautions; for by the Jaw of progress each age will 
Dts, insensibly adopt its form, and remould its dogmas in the manner 
ray best suited to its present wants. We may fairly conclude that 
on, the advancement and degradation of the religious views of a people 
re- will follow their progress or. falling back in general civilization ; 
had and as we can trace in the Vedas signs of a much higher and more 
the elevated character than are now possessed, it may be true that 
vid, the religion has deteriorated with the fall of the nation, and we 
lop- may hope that their manifest advance in present civilization may 
rich in God’s time lead to better things. 
and If the Brahmanical religion stuns us by its prehistoric antiquity, 
sal- the Mahomedan surprises us by novelty: if the one religion 
nly repels by its cold immobility (which is, however, more apparent 
ness than real) the other awes by its avowed cosmopolitan propa- 


the gandism. People talk of these two great faiths in one breath 
the ’%s pagan, forgetting that they are separated by a chasm of 


At nturies, a dead wall of ideas, and the whole religious 
tem MM ‘iapason, While we are—disgusted with the idolatry of the 
the fhman, we are struck with the immaculate simplicity of the 


the dhomedan worshipper, who so many times a day proudly seeks 
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the presence of his Creator, i « with Him with a perfect 
belief mm & future state, Pe j nee of his own innate 


depravity, and need of & saviour, fidence 12 the wisdom, 
justi f God e praise the vast tolerance of the 


od. 
hich, if left will let all alone, and 


we censure the fanatic intolerance of t Mahomedan ; forgetting 
that, until checked by rationalism and worldly policy, Christianity 


has been a greater offender. 


And this faith is able to sus the trials of life and 
give peace at the last. A Pasha, degra id: “ Allah 
is great and good: he gave all that he once possessed, and had a 
right to take it Way.) A gon came to tell us of the death of his 
father who, when he fe as dying, held the Koran in his 
hand, covered his face with & sheet, and preathed his last with 
dignity and composure. 

Mahomedanism has been deeply degraded by contact with the 
Brahmanical, Buddhist ligions, and local guperstitions 
have grafted the lant; but the Mahomedan 
never forget promised to 
him ; he reme with scora at any 
attempt to t t i ‘ons, aud with eagerness 


The young 
placent system of theology cannot ¢ 
well that at set he should try to d 
iti Aryan pagans i 
hopeful : are much as out ancestors - 
missionaries came from Rome to Britain 1 
martyr, St. Alban. Conscious of their 1 
pours, their jgnorance, their savagery, 
and any pook-religion, they are willing 
religion at their hands, and for centuries they 
insensibly moving oD lines which ™ 
‘om or Buddhism, according 0 
roumstances of the period. 
ceded them on this process of peacefu 
there is room for the Christian missi 


the simple: earnest evangelist, who can estow on 4 


India has been: 

work out, unassisted, 

solve the problem of a f 

that was in themselves. God, 
divers manners, spake to other members 


“Semitic family pever spake to them: t 
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eat spirit-revival of the Augustan era, No message came to 
them, and they were left to themselves for another eighteen 
centuries. It is a mistake to suppose that a religion, which we 
are pleased to call false, necessarily arose from imposture or 
enthusiasm, or a combination of both. A more careful analysis of 
the origin of religion will show that other causes have helped, viz., 
an honest hypothesis propagated to account for the great physical 
facts which surround us, for the mysteries of life and death, the 
‘dea of which presses on the thoughtful mind, and lastly a feeling 
after God : such an honest hypothesis strengthens the relaxed ties 
of moral duties by giving them a superstitious sanction, and satisfies 
the longing. in the human heart to indulge in reverence and 
worship, . 

We owe our civilization to Christianity, and by its help we 
ceased to be savages, ‘Through the dim light of the middle ages 
we look back with reverence, the result of the tradition of cen- 
turies, to Rome and Jerusalem. But the people of India have a 
civilization, and tradition, and literature of their own: they would 
ask the same question over and over again: “ Why were: we not 
told of these things thirty generations ago? If they make up truth 
of universal application. now, like the seasons and the celestial 
signs and life and death, why have so many millions lived and 





> died without the chance of being saved?” It is elevating to 
aa perceive how naturally devout the mind of man is: all old inscrip- 

| tions in every country attribute worldly success to the favour of 
one the gods: all the early religions. appealed to the better side of hu- 
ust man nature, and their essential strength lay in the elements of 
It0- good which they contained. The footsteps of God can be traced 
gh- in these early superstitions, No nation felt so earnestly after God, 
re" gotso near him, as the Aryan. Poor unassisted human intellect. 
an Fr felt its orphanage, and went groping painfully, devoutly, unceasing- 
an ly, humbly, with a profound sense of sin and weakness, after 
am its Creator: as far as we can judge from the documents, they were 
posi- hore worthy than the Jews of being the trustees of the oracles ef 
thei! God. A complicated and ancient religion, like the Brahmanical, 


8 a congeries of human conceptions, human aspirations, human 
y; a * . eg 
dom, and human folly. When closely examined. it appears 
0 have its material and spiritual aspect, subjective and ob- 








le of Relive, pure and impure: it is at once vaguely pantheistic, 
; 0 kverely monotheistic, grossly polytheistic, and coldly atheistic, 
oe be professors of this religion are proud, not ashamed, of their 
law wae worship. It satisfies their wants, and they do not wish 
“di recommend it to. others. They would say to the mission- 
» the fa. G0 to the cannibals,-the..dwellers in caves, the savages 


“ho eat raw meat, the men without temples and priesthood aud 
‘trature aud ritual and traditions: we have them all and are 
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“ satisfied ; leave us in possession of an antient religion and ciyilj. 
“ gation : if you have long lists of martyrs and saints, 80 have we: 
“if you have rituals, so have we—and of date compared to 
“which your oldest is as of yesterday.” As a fact no temple of 
any celebrity has been abandoned : vast sums have been expended 
on repairing old edifices and constructing new. 

That Christianity in one of its forms, or in a new form, will 
eventually triumph, we cannot doubt: it has common sens, 
worldly wisdom, purity of morals, and elevated aspirations on its 
side: itis in fact the highest development yet known of human 
wisdom, but it is sadly overlaid by the debris of the middle ages; 
and if the grand old story is to be believed, a fresh start must be 
made from the Cross and the Sepulchre: the eternal truths of 
the Bible must be appealed to, not the perishable institutions of 
rival Churches. We await in wonder the effect of education, the 
press, and locomotion. Neither Brahmanism, nor Buddhism, nor 
Mahomedanism, nor the non-Aryan cults, have been exposed to the 
scorching glare of a dominant, hostile, and critical, civilization, 
until now. There can be but one issue of such a struggle for 
life. Brahmoism is but the advance guard, the first column 
of dust, which heralds the coming storm. Let us consider the 
consequences to the human intellect of the unveiling of the sacre 
books of India, Persia, and Egypt. Up to this time the scripture 
of the Jews have had the monopoly of antiquity ; but we har 
now unquestionable evidence of the earliest lispings of the hum: 
race, and we feel that we breathe a purer air where there is ! 
priest-craft. We pity the thoughtful man who can have read tt 
classic authors of Greece and Rome without feeling that man h 
made great progress in the path of morals, that Plato and Cice 
Juvenal and Seneca, had left us something worth giving bef 
and independent of Christianity ; but now we have the full flo 
of Brahmanical, Buddhistical, Zoroastrian, Babylonian, Talmuc 
and Mahomedan knowledge from independent sources. The tra! 
lation of the Bible led to the Reformation : we may expect ™ 
the early documents of each religion will be studied: enqur 
will consider the age, the spread, the dogmas of each religt 
and the great question—how do they help men to live and how 
die? We are arriving nearer and nearer to the correct statistics 
the population and religions of the world, and the sad thou; 
oppresses us: Can it be that the Heavenly Father of all 
kind, who numbers the hairs of the heads of his creatures, 
have condemned such countless millions to uncovenante? & 
tion ; that not only has the one saving faith been never rev" 
to great regions, but large portions who once ody 
been allowed to abandon it ? ; 

We have passed that stage, when the people of India,” 


} 
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other non-Christian Asiatic people, can be painted in disgusting 
slours, ‘Those who have lived a quarter of a century in intimate 
lations with them, know that they are neither better nor worse 
han Oriental and semi-Oriental Christian populations: there is 
the same proportion of rude domestic virtues, patriarchal simpli- 
city, purity of morals, and respect for law and truth in the 
village communities, as is found elsewhere. The great towns in 
no part of the world are fair samples of a nation: if the lowest 
dasses have failed to attain to a moderate degree of civilization 
o morality, we at least cannot throw stones, 

What then will be the future of the Indian Christian Churches ? 
That they will adhere to the narrow shibboleths of the Western 
Churches, no one who has pondered over the European devyelop- 
net of Christianity can expect; and that is the great reason why 
the native and European Churches should be kept separate. The 
Church Missionary Society admits that oriental Christianity al- 
rady shows signs of desiring for herself a Church with less of 
Anglo-Saxon rigidity, and modified to suit oriental notions, Lord 
Northbrook, the late Viceroy of India, expressed before another 
geat Society in 1877 his opinion, that the people of India would 
work out some new development of the Christian religion : Professor 
onier Williams, at the Congress at Oxford in 1877, expressed 
wuewbat similar views, which we have ourselves long entertained. 
i will be well if the minor question of church- government 
wlybe opened. These new Christians will have the Bible in every 
rmactlar, a thing unknown to the elder world, and it is possible 

ut they may extract new truths, and re-mint, and re-coin, the 
wid ore, of which it is composed. We may expect new 

velopments with a large admixture of Indian instead of Romanic 

i Tevtonic heathen superstitions. In the Church Missionary 

lelligencer of February 1877,-an apprehension is expressed of 
is danger ; but if the new Christians cut back to the Bible, and 

Mthe same stones for their new fabric, what need of fear is 
ute With regard to the mortar used for connecting the stones? 

Christianity is the object, and not a particular church-system, it 

vell that the fabric showld be built of indigenous, and not 

foreign, materials, if it is to retain the attachment of the 
ile; for the gift does not come to them, as to us, accompanied 
the first germs of civilization and literature. Besides, the 

“sity of our own practice must engender still greater diversities 

the native churches, Already we have a score of different 

Ms of Christianity in India, and many of them mutually hostile 

“8; some, like that one represented by Miss Carpenter, meeting 

“~Medanism and Brahmanism.on.a common platform of the 

'y Of the Godhead. —— 


¢ have attempted to treat this great subject historically an 
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impartially ; and we would invite to it the opinion of the young 
and thoughtful of the educated classes. We can hardly picture 
to ourself the existence of national life and civil polity without 
some form of belief, without some religious sanction to law! And 
et where does the follower of the Brahmanical religion figq 
himself? He has outgrown the geography, the history, the physical 
science, and religion of his forefathers. Education cannot co-exist 
with the observance of the ritual of religion in the degraded state 
at which it has arrived. All religion presupposes the idea of 
dealing with God face to face, the consciousness of weakness and 
sin, and the necessity of a rock higher than the suppliant. No mere 
animal ever got so far, and the most degraded types of humanity are 
found to possess some perception of such necessity. But the educa- 
ted man must feel the uecessity of a standard of virtue to assist 
him in this life, and some support in the hour of departure which 
he cannot avoid, and some hope in the future life, the existence 
of which he cannot deny. He must therefore make his choice. 
In British India the missionary of every sect moves about with a 
freedom and security unknown in any other part of the world. No 
uncontrolled populace molests him in any way : no penalty attaches 
to conversion: the life led by Christians is the great stumbling block 
against the acceptance of Christianity : little there is seen of the 
new life which the inquirer is solicited to begin.” The missionary 
should have knowledge of his own religion: not merely the Church- 
system and party-cries, but of the great story how Judaism 
sprang out of Semitism, how Christianity sprang out of Judaism, 
how it assimilated Aryan and non-Aryan elements, shook off its 
Semitic form, and became a great Aryan faith, based on monotheism, 
salvation by a mediator, and monogamy.: Next to this knowledge 
he must have an accurate knowledge of the citadel which he 
intends to storm, whether Brahmanical, Buddhist, Mahomedan, or 
Pagan: next to these qualifications comes the grace of charity. 
The excited prophet denouncing the wicked city, and telling his 
hearers (as we have heard) that their gods are cow-dung: the 
one-sided: moralist who inveighs against immorality as a speciality 
of the people of India, forgetting Europe: the chatterer about 
railways, and telegraphs, and accidental civilization, will not convert 
men’s hearts, It may fairly be assumed that all believe in a future 
state, all recognize the abstract. advantage of virtue, and all seek 
salvation, that is to say if they think at all: if they do not 
think, they must be roused, not by abuse or contentious argument, 
not by boasting of European civilization and power (for the 
Gospel was true when all that was wise and powerful was against 
it); but in love, and earnestness, and truthfulness, the way must 


be shown. , 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 


Nishfala Taru. Written by Srimati Tarangini Dasi, resident of 
Konnagar, and published by Bhuban Mohun Ghosh. Calcutta: 
pes * G. P. Rai and Co.’s Press, No, 21, Bahubazar Street. 
1284 B. 8. 


b Bigs is a very curious and interesting little work. It is inter- 

esting for the simple reason that it is written by a young 
Hindu girl. Female authorship is such a rare thing in this country, 
that any instance of it, whether successful or unsuccessful, promis- 
ing or unpromising, cannot fail to excite immense public interest, 
and possesses a significance as striking as the rarity of the 
phenomenon itself. An educated Hindu girlis yet something of 
a phenomenon or marvel in this country. For who does not 
know that, in spite of girls’ schools and zenana-teaching, and 
Bamabodhini Patrikas, and a dozen other means, appliances, and 
contrivances in Calcutta and elsewhere, the proportion of educated 
touneducated Bengali girls can only be indicated by a fraction 
whose numerator must be ] and denominator one of those dreadful 
figures used by astronomers to express planetary distances? But if 
to be simply educated is to be’ in such an infinitesimal minority, 
what must it be to become an authoress? Nothing short of being 
ina still more infinitesimal minority—of being lost, in fact, in 
another fraction, whose denominator must be something like the 
denominator of the first fraction multiplied by itself! Now, the 
arithmetic of society is an index to its tone, tune, and temper, 
and hence the peculiar interest attaching to publications like the 
one under notice, 

We have also called Nishfala Taru a very curious work. And 








-isit not a really curious sight to see a young educated girl throw- 


ing herself into the condition of a disappointed and broken-heart- 
ed lover of her own sex and age, and uttering, as if to herself and 
in a solitude of her own creation, those mysterious thoughts and 
fentiments and yearnings which unrequited love so seldom con- 
fesses toa profane and unsympathetic world? Woman’s heart is 
‘sealed box, which nothing on earth can open except her own 
‘overeign will and pleasure. In this instance it has been opened 

Srimati Tarangini Dasi. And that is why we call this work a 
curious one. 

We are, however, sorry-ta-say that we have not found: much in 
work which a woman alone could have given us. Srimati 
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Tarangini does not seem to speak from her heart. The langnage 
of the heart is always easy and unadorned ; it is free from map. 
nerism ; it is devoid of laborious art. But Srimati Tarangini’s 
language is studied, artful, instinct with the spirit of mannerism 
sometimes even conceited. It is not a woman's language, and jg 
owing, we fear, to the tischievons fascination exercised over 
youthful minds by a style of writing which now and then offends 
our tastes in the pages of that excellent periodical the Banga 
Darsan. Srimati Tarangini is really a promising writer, and 
success is sure to crown her literary efforts if she only throws 
away all meretricious models of style set by persons who do not 
belong to her sex, and seeks a style in her own true woman's heart. 
Her Nishfala Taru, with all its faults, indicates much mental 
power. 

- There is in this work a short essay on Progress, from which we 
make the following translation: “ Everybody admits that 
Bengali society has made much progress. But before this is 
admitted, the point which should be considered is, in what way 
has Bengali society progressed. Society is formed by both men 
and women, But if the women continue to live a miserable life, 
immersed in ignorance and superstition, how can it be said that 
society has progressed? It might be said that the men have 
improved. But it could not be said that society bas improved.” 
Srimati Tarangini then goes on to ‘say that her countrywomen 
ought to be more largely educated. Coming from a Hindu gir, 
this i8 very creditable logic, indeed, but it is not, we fear, 
quite correct. Hindu women do not form part of Hindu 
society in the sensé that English women, for instance, form part 
of English society. The former live a strictly domestic life. 
They have a social life; but it is of the most limited and imper- 
fect character, and is, besides, confined among members of their 
6wn sex. The question of Hindu female education, therefore, 
requires a different sort of treatment. One reason why Hindu 
women ought to be educated is to be found in the fact that the 
fen of this country are imbibing Western ideas and sentiments. 
Fastern ideas and Western ideas very often clash ; and one result 
of their encounter is immediate discord and ultimate divergence. 
This is illustrated by the growing disruption of the Hinda family 
system, the want of harmony between. the orthodox and the edu- 
dated classes of the Indian community, and the appearance of new 
fortis of social and relivious life on the outskirts of Hindu society. 
Tt is clear, therefore, that, if Hindu women continue to remall 
tipedti¢ated, the Hinda ‘home will soon lose all its grace and charm 
and solid though somewhat antiquated grandeur, and become ® 
veritable den of strife or misery or energetic selfishness. We wil 
mention anothér reason. English ‘education and English civill- 
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gation have produced one remarkable change in this country—4 
shavge of & truly organic character, and one which must lead to 
other changes equally organi 4 essentially revolutionary. 

ig the alteration of the mental tone, the mental cast, the men 
eolour of the Hindu. The historic Hindu is all religion—grave, 
inflexible, rigid, stern,—fond of jooking inward. lis modern 
jescendant—he who has English ideas in his mind aud English 
‘ivilization before his eyes—I8 gay, flexible, elastic, pliable,—not 
fond of looking ‘nwards. In the historic Hindu, religious faith crush- 
ed many things ; in his modern descendant, religious negativism 
has educed many things. The mind of the historic Hindu was 
pesided ; that of his ‘aodern descendant is many-sided. One 
roof of thi kable change is furnished by the greater 
prightliness a0 rsatility of the modern Hindu. This 
latter is decidedly more fond of conviviality than his stern ances- 
tors—-decidedly more fond of enjoying life for the sake of enjoy- 
aent, And it is this organic © ‘a the temperament of the 
Hiuda man which demands a corresponding change in the Hindu 
woman. For secular enjoyments have & tendency to degenerate 


when they are pursued jutside of the domestic circle, and are 
neither created nor shared by her who is only another name for 
faith, purity, and love. If English education has given the Hindu 
an opportunity of framing an esthetic scheme of life, the cppor- 
tunity is sure to be lost—-not to say that “+ ig sure to Close in 
ibwlute degeneracy of manners _-if it is not extended to the women 
this country. There are many other reasons. But we will not 
date them, as our sole object here has been to indicate the mode 
y which the question of Hindu female education should be 
discussed. All that we need say is, that there are very grave 
feasons On the other side of the question—that the question is in 
fact an extremely complicated one, and that, for this reason, we 


express no opinion of ours. 











Nrinmayi; or, a Brief Exposition of Bhugal-vidya vn accord- 
ance with the Sanskrit Sidd hanta Shastra. By Govind Mohan 
Rai Vidyabinod. ‘Calcutta : Printed at the Somprokash Press, 


Bhabanipur. 1284 B.S. 


agin fe +s one of those branches of learnt 

“A studied with considerable success by ancient H 

did not devote much attention to the physical sciences, technically 
so-called; but the mathematical sciences, such as geometry, algebra, 
arithmetic, and astronomy, owe & vood deal to their genius and 
intellectual subtlety. Huropean ‘Orientalists have done something 
to'acquaint us with ancient Hindu achievements in mathematical 
wience, But their labours 2 this direction have not been 80 
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enthusiastic or arduous as in the exposition of Hindu law, literature 
religion, and philosophy. It is therefore extremely gratifying to 
us to find Hindu gentlemen engaged in the laudable and patriotic 
work of explaining those valuable branches of ancient Sanskrit 
learning which have not yet received their due measure of atten. 
tion. Babu Govind Mohan Rai has deserved the gratitude of his 
country and the world of letters in general by the publication of 
Mrinmayi. Mathematical geography is one of those subjects of 
which the average orthodox Hindu is completely ignorant, and ip 
which he entertains most superstitious and unscientific notions, 
He thinks the world to be a, flat plane, supported by elephants, 
tortoises and serpents, and possessed of no movement, horizontal, 
vertical, circular, or elliptical. But his ancestors—at any rate the 
learned among them—thought otherwise. According to the 
learned author of this treatise, two theories have been held in 
India regarding planetary movements. The first of these teaches 
the earth to be the central planet, round which the sun and other 
planets move. The second makes the sun the central planet, 
round which the earth and other planets move in their ‘several 
orbits. The first theory is taught in the earlier astronomical 
treatises like the Surya Siddhanta, the second, in the later trea- 
tises like the Arya Siddhanta of Arya Bhatta. The whole of this, 
the reader will remember, corresponds to the history of European 
astronomy. Mrinmayi also tells us, on the authority of Sanskrit 
texts, that the Indian astronomers held the earth to be a globular 
planet suspended in space, eclipses to be planetary shadows, and 
day and night to be the simple effect of the earth’s globular form. 
The ingenuity with which these and various other points were 
established by ancient Indian astronomers challenges our admira- 
tion. And when we consider how slowly and recently Europe has 
arrived at these truths, the sentiment of veneration for the ancient 
Hindu intellect becomes too deep for utterance. We therefore 
regret with Babu Govind Mohan that the study of mathematical 
geography—which forms one important portion of Indian astro- 
nomy—should be so much in disfavor with Hindus of the present 
day. Hindu astronomy, he says, consists of two parts—gantt or 
siddhanta jyotish, which means mathematical astronomy and 
felit jyotish or astrology. The present professors of jyotish 
study the latter and almost entirely neglect the former. This, 
according to the old astronomers, is a thoroughly wrong and mis- 
taken procedure. They say that astrology is simply a deduction 
from mathematical astronomy, and cannot therefore yield any 
substantial result without a profound study of the latter. It may 
be mentioned here as avery curious and noteworthy fact that, 
according to Ganesh Daivajna, one of the ancient Hindu astrone 
mers, astrology is a false and fruitless science. 
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In his learned preface to Mrinmayi, Babu Govind Mohan has 
displayed some amount of sensitiveness in ceseeerg the opinion 


maintained by Mr. Colebrooke and other Orientalists, that the 
ancient Hindus improved their own astronomical science by bor- 
rowing from Greek and Roman astronomers. This opinion itself 
is based upon two facts—the existence of a Sanskrit astronomical 
treatise called Romaka Siddhanta, and the name Yavanacharya, 
which is found mentioned in Sanskrit works as that of a great 
writer on astronomy, and especially as the author of a treatise 
called Tajik. Now, it seems tous that Mr. Colebrooke’s theory 
implies no disparagement of ancient Hindu genius, nor any denial 
of Hindu originality in the study of astronomical science. He 
simply speaks of the supply of wants ; and surely there is nothing 
very serious in that. In the second place, we think Babu Govind 
Mohan’s refutation is far from satisfactory. He has endeavoured 
to defeat Colebrooke by a reference to chronology. But we are 
sorry to say that the chronology he has adduced is not at all sys- 
tematic, authoritative, or precise, It is a chronology without a 
single specific date, recognised or hypothetical, It would have 
been better if he had adopted the following line of argument: 
Gargacharya, one of India’s most venerable sages, says—‘ It is 
the mlech’chas who are yavana. They deserve to be worshipped 
like vishis because they are fully proficient in astronomical 
science.” Let us read in the light of this glorious liberality of 
thought and literary enthusiasm the following passage from the 
Romaka Siddhaata, a work which is believed to be a translation 
from some old Europeau language :—“ That is called Z'ajzk which 
Brahma taught to Surya and Surya to Yavana.” If this is nota 
modern interpolation, it is conclusive proof, as coming from a 
foreigner, that Yavanacharya was a pupil of some great Hindu 
astronomer. And the hypothesis of an ancient interpolation, it 
will be seen, would be simply ridiculous. For ancient India was 
far too liberal towards men of learning, Indian or non-Indian, to 
have been capable of doing them injustice or of borrowing without 
acknowledgment. At the same time it should be remarked that 
ancient India would have hardly thought it worth her while to 
translate foreign works into her own sacred language if she had 
not felt assured of some advantage to herself by doing so. The 
Tajik of Yavanacharya may well be believed to have been the 
outcome of Indian teaching, and its translation into Sauskrit 
might have been deemed desirable as the easiest means of secur- 
ing a record of teachings which India had not herself recorded. 
And if the same thing could be said of the Ltomaka Siddhanta, 
there would be ground “for—rejecting Mr. Colebrooke’s opinion, 
But so long as this is not said, the Romaka Siddhanta must 
“ntinue to support that distinguished Orientalist, 
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It should not be inferred from what has been said above that 
Babu Govind Mohan Rai is a blind admirer of Sanskrit learning 
Far from it. He has displayed throughout his admirable little 
treatise a spirit of liberality which cannot be too highly praised, 
He has freely confessed the shortcomings of Hindu astronomers, 
and fully acknowledged the progress which Europe has made in 
modern times in the study of astronomical facts and phenomena. 
He is besides a very sober and reverential writer—a writer of a 
somewhat antique type—and therefore appears venerable in our 
eyes. We sincerely hope and trust that he will-be able very soon 
to publish his intended treatise on Sidereal Astronomy. 








Suralokeh Banger Parichaya. Part II. Calcutta: Published at 
the Valmiki Press, by Kali Kinkar Chakravarti. 1934 Samvat. 


ag eto Tawney says in the preface to his translation of 
Bhartrihari that, unlike most Sanskrit works, that book jis 
writteD in a manner which accords in some measure with European 
canons of taste. Nowit is a noteworthy fact that what could 
not be said of more than one or two Sanskrit works could be said 
of hundreds written quite recently in the Bengali language. The 
fact is significant, because it is the expression of that remarkable 
change in the Hindu cast of mind which we have endeavoured to 
explain in our review of Nishfala Taru. We have said there, 
that the Hindu is no longer all religion, that he ias become 
secular, and learnt to prize secular interests. The old mental 
stiffness is gone and has been replaced by a light, humorous, 
earthly temper. The Hindu has begun to write satire, sarcasm, 
criticisms on men and manners. The book under notice is 
written in this new style, Some eminent Bengali gentlemen, 
who have departed this world, are assembled in the region of the 
gods. The late Baboo Dwarka Nath Thakur has taken the 
presidential chair, and many of his countrymen are satisfying his 
patriotic curiosity with information of a very varied character 
regarding the present state of Bengal. It is an extra-mundave 
Durbar for the discussion of mundane matters—certainly a very 
happy and original conception. The departed worthies talk of 
many things: modern Bengali prose, modern Bengali poetry, old 
manners and new manners, master and servait, Young Bengal, 
Indian politics, &c., &c. We do not agree in all that these 
worthies say; but we must freely and fully admit that their 
— are characterised by great good sense and patriotic warmth. 
he speakers introduced into the Durbar are one and all free 
reese the spirit of personal vituperation—they all use gentlemanly 
guage. | 
The writer of this book justly condemns the prurient taste for 
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‘mitation of foreign manners observable in certain strata of native 
society, and very rightly denounces the growing spirit of insubor- 
dination to old rules of domestic life and social intercourse. 
These two points have been discussed with very great care and 
earnestness ; and the discussion furnishes satisfactory evidence of 
the author’s intelligent insight into the matters on which he hae 
undertaken to speak, The discourse on Stfay is particularly im- 
portant and interesting, and proves the author to be a thoughtful 
observer of the manners of his countrymen, 





Nagvansdvali ; or, An Account of the Royal Family of Chutia 
Négpur. By the Poet Beniram. Calcutta: Printed and Pub- 
lished by K4li Kinkar Chakravarti, at the Valmiki Press, 


f Rigo poem, written in Hindi, is stated in the preface to be ag 
popular in Chutia N&gpur as are the Purans in Nor- 
thern India. It contains an account of the native rulers of NAgpur, 
or, rather, their genealogy, interspersed with narratives of public 
events. Judiciously used, the book might yield some’ valuable 
result to the student of Indian history. The origin of the N&agpur 
royal family has been traced to one out of eight serpents, named 
Pundarika, which escaped destruction at the great Sarpa-yajna 
(serpent-sacrifice) of King Jaumejay. The poem is a mixture 
of legend and history. The Hindi of the poet is not always correct. 


———— — -_.- ee 





Kusum-Kauan. By Adharlal Sen. Printed and Published by 
Sérad& Prasid Chattopadhaya, at the New Bengali Press, 
No, 102, Grey Street, Shobhabazar, Calcutta. 1934 Samvat. 


ABU Adharlal Sen is already known to readers of this Review 
as the author of two poems called Menaka and Nalini. Of 
his new work we need not therefore say anything more than that it 
will not suffer by comparison with his two previous poems. 
Another word: Babu Adharlal should not indulge in the habit 
of making such versions as the following :— 


aia par Fea caicafafaag 
Cas ary, 
FLIABI CATA FTA WAZA 
| aya facg, 
Aa} PAA Fea CHA “NT 
«tz AtFs, 
fama Face ace pea con staan 
CalA-Hezs, 
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fa ste 44 Cal STA CATA HATA 
WAG Fata, 
ufa ofa paca mM alata Bez, 
facatt-catt sca ? 
Now read Shelley and mark the difference— 


“See the mountaius kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother : 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea : 
What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me ?” 
A literal translation would have been better. 
~ The get-up of the book is excellent. The work has been 
dedicated to the Hon’ble Louis Steuart Jackson. 
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The Indian Meteorologist’s Vade-Mecum. By Henry F. Blan- 
ford, Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India. Cal- 
cutta: Thacker, Spink and Co., 1877. 

HE title of this book does not do justice to its contents. It is 

in reality a thorough and exhaustive treatise on Indian 
meteorology. Doubtless a handy vade-mecum might be well made 
from it ; but the book, as it stands, is not suited from its size and 
weight to be the jungle companion of a rapidly-moving official in 

India, which is our idea of an Indian vade-mecum. The first part 

consists of complete and valuable information on the subject of 

meteorological instruments, but is almost entirely intended for the 
observers in the Government Observatories. Part II. commences 
with an essay on the Physical Properties of Air and Vapour, fol- 
lowed by a most interesting essay on the Physical Geography of 

India by the master of the subject. After this, the different 

characteristics of Indian meteorology aré thoroughly gone into ; 

and the book closes with a chapter of “suggestions for future 
enquiry.” Among the subjects suggested for enquiry are the 

effects of the Simoom in Sind and the great Indian deserts; 0 

also the movement of clouds which “deserves more attention than 

has hitherto been given to if in India,” and may be easily observ 

with no other aids than an upraised pole or other clear mark a 

a pocket compass. Information on the amount of evaporatioe 

from broad water-surfaces is also wanted ; this requires very ittie 
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apparatus beyond what may be generally easily obtained on the 
spot. By interesting himself in such matters an officer in the 
Mofussil might oftep pass weary spare. times even in a “ horrid 
hole” with advantage to science aud himself; and certainly, if he 
could have with him Mr. Blanford’s book, he would require no 
other guide for meteorology iu India. 


o~—— —- -- -—- --- — -- ~~» 


Handbook of Common Salt. By J. J. Ratton, M.D.,M.c., Surgeon, 
Madras Army. Higginbotham and Co., Madras, 1877. 


HE author of this work having been deputed to examine for 
Government the salt works on the Mediterranean shores and 
elsewhere, is thoroughly acquainted with the modes of salt manu- 
facture in Europe as well as in Madras; and gives full details 
as to construction and working of salterns and the selection of 
sites, in which he says from want of knowledge much time and 






































e money has recently been misspent. He considers that if under- 
taken on a sufficiently large scale, the manufacture of salt on the 
Coromandel coast might be profitably undertaken by European 
capitalists. Many curious facts come out; one of which is that 
although Bengal consumes a large amount of English white salt, 
in Madras there is strong prejudice against it, and an experimental 

“ shipload, after every attempt at sale at a loss, was re-shipped to 

al Calcutta, and it is said another shipload was thrown overboard in 

' Madras roads. ‘The book is written in a clear, simple style, and 
is at the present time of alterations in the salt tax, the information 
jan given will be found valuable and interesting to many; while the 
de book will be essential to those civilians and officers who have any- 
nd thing to do with the vast salt trade in this country. 

‘in —__—__— 

art Note.—We are reluctantly compelled to hold over, to our next issue, the 

of hotices of a considerable number of new books and new editions sent to us 


for review during the past quarter.—Epironr, 











